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Max Planck and Adolf Hitler 


By JAMES C. O’FLAHERTY 
Wake Forest College 


In the spring of 1933 a mild, bespectacled professor challenged face 
to face one of the world’s most powerful and furious dictators, taking 
him gently but nonetheless firmly to task for his persecution of a minority 
group. The professor was no less a person than the famed physicist, 
Max Planck, Nobel Prize-winning author of the quantum theory; and 
the dictator was no less a person than Adolf Hitler, then busily consoli- 
dating his power as Chancellor of the Third Reich. The facts of this 
important meeting and its consequences for Planck’s subsequent rela- 
tions with the Nazis are little known. Even the brief accounts which 
have been published in this country are often of dubious authority and 
some contain obvious error.’ While the full story of Planck’s relations 
with Hitler will probably never be known, enough well-authenticated 
facts are available to spell out a gripping drama of moral courage. The 
following account is based not only upon reports published in Germany 
but also upon unpublished statements from persons quite close to Planck. 

On January 30, 1933, Hitler had been appointed Chancellor of Ger- 
many to succeed von Schleicher, and, while taking the practical steps 
necessary to secure his power as dictator, he had lost no time in launching 
his pet project: the persecution of the Jews. Ly the end of March, 1933, 
a systematic boycott of Jewish business and professional men was well 
under way. Among the resulting casualties was the prominent Jewish 
chemist, Fritz Haber, colleague and friend of Max Planck and winner 
of the Nobel Prize in 1918 for the synthetic production of ammonia. 
Nothing illustrates Nazi stupidity more vividly than the persecution of 
this man. For ironically it was Fritz Haber who had done more for 
German chemical warfare in World War I than any other one man, and 
his contributions to agricultural chemistry in the same period were enor- 

* For example, Time, October 13, 1947, p. 69, erroneously states that the Hitler- 
Planck meeting took place in 1934. It errs further in the assertion that “the follow- 
ing year, Planck was removed from the presidency of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Society. ” The year was actually 1937, four years after the meeting with 
Hitler. Furthermore, Planck was not “removed” from the presidency of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Society, but resigned on account of advanced age. Finally, Time’s state- 


ment that “Hitler turned his back while the old man talked” is not supported by 
Planck’s own statement. 
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mous, enabling the Germans to obtain bread “‘out of the air.’”? Sut 
his Jewish blood was, in National Socialist eyes, sufficient cause for his 
removal from public life. It was the persecution of Haber which de- 
termined Planck’s course of action with regard to Hitler. 

In the spring of 1933 Max Planck was already established as one of 
the immortals of natural science. Known as the father of the quantum 
theory since the turn of the century, winner of the Nobel Prize for physics 
in 1918, longtime professor at the University of Berlin, and currently 
president of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society for the Advancement of the 
Sciences, Planck was, at the age of seventy-five, perhaps the most ven- 
erable scientific personality in Germany at the time. At any rate, he 
felt it was his duty, as president of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society, to make 
a formal call upon the Fuhrer in order to pay his respects to the newly 
appointed Chancellor.? But his deeper concern was to speak a good word 
for his friend Haber and for the Jews in general. Since Planck, like 
many other German intellectuals, was utterly unpolitical in his outlook, 
he felt that the best way to assist the Jews was to intercede with Hitler 
on their behalf and thus to keep the matter on a personal rather than on 
a political plane. In such a way the stage was set for the meeting which 
was to cast its shadow over Planck’s life for a dozen years. 


II 


Planck, who is the main source of information about the Hitler af- 
fair? does not tell us the exact date of his visit. But we do know that 
it was not many months aiter Hitler’s accession to power, probably 
shortly after Haber’s resignation, which was handed in on May 2, 1933.4 
Planck does not report how he was initally received by the Fuhrer at the 
Reich Chancellery, where the interview presumably took place, or ex- 
actly how long the interview lasted (hearsay reports vary from half an 
hour to several hours, the former estimate probably being more nearly 
correct). Early in the discussion, however, Planck began his interces- 
sion on behalf of Haber, even going so far as to say that without the 
latter’s chemical process for obtaining ammonia from the nitrogen of the 
air “the previous war would have been lost from the beginning.” To this 
remark Hitler retorted: “I have nothing at all against the Jews them- 
selves. But the Jews are all Communists, and these are my enemies—it 


von Laue, “Mein physikalischer Werdegang, eine Selbstdarstellugt,” 
Schopfer des neuen Weltbildes, ed. Hans Hartmann (Bonn, 1952), p. 210. 

* Max Planck, “Mein Besuch bei Adolf Hitler,” Physikalische Blatter, III No. 
5 (1947), 143. 

* Loc. cit. 

*On July 28, 1933, Fritz Haber appeared before U. S. Ambassador W. E. Dodd, 
asking for employment in the U. S. See Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 1933-1934, ed. 
W. E. Dodd, Jr. and Martha Dodd (New York, 1941), p. 17. 
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is against these that I am fighting.” Planck replied with the observa- 
tion that, nevertheless, there were different kinds of Jews, some valuable 
to humanity, some not, but that among the first group were old families 
“of the best German culture.” He then added that, after all, one had to 
make distinctions. “That is not correct,” fumed Hitler; “Jew is Jew; 


all Jews stick together like burrs. Where there is one Jew, immediately 
other Jews of all kinds collect. It was up to the Jews themselves to draw 
a dividing-line between the different kinds. But they have not done 
that, and therefore I must proceed uniformly against all Jews.” Planck 


replied that it would be frankly a “self-mutilation” for the Germans to 
force valuable Jews to emigrate, thus losing their much needed scientific 
services to other countries. 

But Hitler was no longer interested in even a semblance of rational 
discussion, for at this point he broke out into a torrent of generalities, 
and finally concluded with the revealing remarks: “People say that I am 
neurotic at times. That is a slander. I have nerves like steel.” With 
that, says Planck, Hitler slapped himself vigorously on the knee, began 
to talk faster and faster, and finally worked himself up into such a rage 
that there was nothing left for Planck to do but to be silent and to with- 
draw. 

Though Planck gives us no visual impressions of the meeting except 
to say that Hitler slapped himself on the knee, it is difficult to refrain 
from imagining the strange contrast which these two men must have pre- 
sented to the eye in the Reich Chancellery. Planck, dressed in a black 
coat, black bow-tie, and winged collar, his still keen eyes peering from 
metal-rimmed glasses above a drooping mustache, embodied all the con- 
siderable dignity of the Edwardian era plus that of a famous university 
professor. Hitler, on the other hand, can be pictured in his brown-shirt 
uniform, wearing the inevitable but useless Sam Browne belt and boots, 
the shock of dark hair falling upon his forehead, complemented by the 
comical, rectangular mustache, waving his arms frantically in violent and 
undignified gestures. What a contrast the sight of these two men must 
have offered! In their very appearance was no doubt symbolized the 
underlying conflict: dignified German idealism versus fanatic German 
emotionalism. 

In the years following his meeting with Hitler, Planck apparently 
said little or nothing about it outside the family circle. For instance, 
Max von Laue and Otto Hahn, both famous colleagues of Planck, have 
indicated to the writer recently that Planck, despite their close association 

* Planck, Joc. cit. All direct quotations are drawn from Planck’s published ac- 
count, as indeed are all of the details of the meeting given. The quotation from 
Hitler allegedly uttered at the conference with Planck, contained in E. Y. Hart- 


shorne, The German Universities and National Socialism (Cambridge, 1937), p. 
112, is not attested by Planck’s published account mentioned above. 
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with him, never spoke to them about the meeting. In fact, many scien- 
tists heard nothing at all about it. Others, hearing of it, but knowing 
none of the actual details, circulated fanciful rumors concerning it. It was 
not until May, 1947—fourteen years after the event—that Planck him- 
self, in response to the request of a German physical journal for an 
authentic account of the Hitler interview, published a brief statement on 
the subject. Even Planck’s daughter-in-law, Dr. Nelly Planck, with 
whom he discussed the interview, says today in Cologne that there is little 
she can add to his published account. But she still remembers her father- 
in-law’s “horror,” when he spoke of his visit to Hitler." 

Sut with all his ranting, Hitler was not destined to have the last 
word with regard to Haber in the Third Reich. That was left to Planck 
and to other courageous colleagues of Haber, for during the year 1934 
Otto Hahn, pioneering chemist who was later to figure prominently in 
the release of atomic energy, had numerous conversations with Planck 
concerning a commemorative meeting for Fritz Haber, who had died 
early that year in Switzerland.* Fully aware of the dangers involved, 
the scientists determined to proceed with a commemorative program on 
the first anniversary of Haber’s death, January 29, 1935. The Nazi 
government promptly banned the meeting, forbidding university pro- 
fessors and scientists connected with the Kaiser Wilhelm Society to par- 
ticipate in the program or even to attend. It is a tribute to the loyalty 
of Planck and his colleagues that the meeting came off as scheduled. 
Some of the professors who had been expressly forbidden to attend did 
so anyway. One prominent professor of physical chemistry sent his 
paper to be read in his absence, and many of the profesors who had been 
barred from attendance sent their wives to represent them. The meeting 
in Harnack-House in Dahlem, a suburb of Berlin, was so well attended 
that the large auditorium was filled to capacity. But it was most diffi- 
cult for the distinguished members of this gathering to defy their own 
government. <A keen foreign observer, who was present at the meeting, 
reports that an atmosphere of sadness prevailed and that those present 
“were obviously suffering from what was happening in their country.’ 
Planck, openly defying the order that no professors or members of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Society should participate in the gathering, actually as- 
sumed the most responsible and therefore the most dangerous role by 
presiding, and the Nazis did not fail to mark this act up against the 
great quantum physicist. 


* Nelly Planck, letter to the author, March 21, 1954. 
* Otto Hahn, letter to the author, January 3, 1956. 
*André Frangois-Poincet, letter to the author, January 16, 1956. 
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Althe 1 Planck failed in his efforts to li me n the sufferings of the 
Jews, he hi wae’ fe It as a result of those efforts, the sharp sting of Nazi 
persecution. For the Nazis harassed him so far as nye dened to touch 
a world-famous scientist who had not been openly hostile to their regime. 
Because of political pressure, Planck was forced, in 1937, to give up a 
“permanent” secretaryship of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, which 
he had held since 1912. At Planck’s eightieth birthday celebration—an 
important occasion—representatives of the National Socialist govern- 
ment were conspicuously absent. The only governmental representative 
of any kind to attend the celebration was the French ambassador to Ger- 
many, André Frangois-Poincet, who had come for the purpose of ac- 
cepting an award on behalf of the French physicist, Louis de Broglie. 
This official snub was a pointed rebuke to the patriarch of German science 
and a reminder to h m that the Reich government had not forgotten his 
sponsorship of Fritz Haber, the Jew, a few years earlier. The rightful 
place of Max Planck in the history of German science, however, is indi- 
cated by the fact that since 1948 the Kaiser Wilhelm Society has been 
known as the Max Planck Society, with headquarters at Gottingen. 

A virtually unknown episode throws real light on the courageous 
and loyal character of Max Planck. The present writer was fortunate 
enough to obtain a copy of a confidential letter from the office of the mayor 
of Frankfurt am Main, dated October 26, 1943, to the business director 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society in Berlin, a document which tells the 
whole story in a nutshell. In 1943 Planck had been nominated to re- 
ceive the coveted Goethe Prize of the city of Frankfurt am Main, which 
carried a cash award of 10,000 marks. Such bright luminaries as Stefan 
George, Albert Schweitzer, and Sigmund Freud had been the recipients 
of this award, instituted in 1927. No doubt those who nominated Planck 
assumed that he would receive the award as a matter of course. The 
Reich Propaganda Ministry, however, refused to approve the scientist 
for the award, with the explanation, quoted in the letter mentioned above, 
that “there could be no objection to the award of a strictly specialized 
prize for research in physics in view of the achievements of Planck in 
this field, but that a distinctively cultural prize does not appear appropri- 
ate on account of Planck’s persistent championing of the Jew Einstein.” 
On August 28, 1945, after his enemies in the Reich Propaganda Ministry 
had ceased to function, however, Planck was awarded the Goethe Prize 
of the city of Frankfurt im absentia. “Diese Ehrung gilt dem Mann,” 
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announced the Lord Mayor of Frankfurt in making the award, “der in 
einer Zeit geistiger Knechtung die Freiheit des Gewissens und das 
Recht des Glaubens mutig verteidigte.””! 

Official disapproval of Planck undoubtedly stemmed straight from 
Adolf Hitler, for, after all, the scientist had assailed the central nerve of 
Nazism, and Hitler’s violent reaction to Planck’s remarks can only argue 
strong hostility. Physicist Max von Laue, perhaps Planck’s closest 
friend, maintains that the Nazi Party was the enemy of theoretical 
physics chiefly as a result of its general enmity against everything intellec- 
tual, and feels that people outside Germany do not sufficiently understand 
this aspect of Nazism.* Therefore Goebbels’ later insistence that “the 
Fuhrer is an enthusiastic advocate of pure science” and that the Nazi 
Minister of Education, Bernhard Rust, alone was to blame for the 
estrangement between Planck and the government is sheer nonsense.* 
(It is significant that Planck is the only scientist whom Goebbels actually 
names in connection with the estrangement.) But Goebbels does con- 
cede, in his diary entry of May 12, 1943, that the Nazis had made a big 
mistake in failing to win science over to the support of the new state.* 
The attempt to exonerate Hitler for their failure and to blame it all on 
a minor figure like Rust, who was not even allowed direct access to the 
Fiihrer, can only fall on its face. Hitler alone was responsible for the 
tension between Planck and the government and between other scientists 
and the government. The Nazis were also guilty of fraud in such acts 
as publishing a telegram to Hitler allegedly from Planck, containing 
fulsome praise of the Fuhrer. The physicist was, of course, unable to 
publish a refutation, since all news organs were under strict Nazi 
control.® 


IV 


In the fall of 1944, an agonizing test of strength with the Nazi 
government fell to Planck’s lot, and the outcome revealed what he must 


*Willi Emrich, Trager des Goethepreises der Stadt Frankfurt am Main im 
Spiegel der Zeit von 1945-52 (Frankfurt, 1955), p. 15. 

* Though writers like Hartshorne, op. cit., p. 111, took pains to point this fact 
out. 

* Joseph Goebbels, The Goebbels Diaries, 1942-43, ed. Louis P. Lochner (New 
York, 1948), p. 375. 

* Fee. ct. 

° Hartshorne errs again here. He says: “ . on the occasion of the Twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the [Kaiser Wilhelm] Society (January 1936) Planck signed a 
telegram (published in the daily Press) from the Society to Hitler thanking him 
for his benevolent protection of German science!” Op. cit., p. 112. James Franck, 
atomic scientist of the University of Chicago and close acquaintance of Max Planck, 
has stated in a letter to the author that Max Planck’s wife emphatically denied to 
him that her husband had ever sent such a telegram. Further, the telegram was 
sent in connection with a meeting of the Gesellschaft Deutscher Naturforscher und 
Arzte rather than the Kaiser Wilhelm Society. 
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have feared all along, namely, that his encounter with Hitler in 1933 had 
struck the ominous keynote for his subsequent relations with the dictator. 
Max Planck’s son, Erwin Planck, who was Secretary of State under the 
chancellors von Papen and von Schleicher, had been closely associated 
with the widespread conspiracy against Hitler since the late thirties. 
After the abortive attempt on Hitler’s life, on July 20, 1944, Erwin 
Planck was arrested and sentenced to death. Again Max Planck found 
it necessary to turn to Hitler personally, this time in a matter of life 
and death and on behalf of one closest to him. In the fall of 1944 Max 
Planck wrote a letter to Hitler in which he pleaded for the life of his 
son in these words: “As an expression of the gratitude of the German 
people for my life’s work, which has become an imperishable intellectual 
possession of Germany, I ask for the life of my son.”! Thus Planck 
threw the entire weight of his international authority behind his petition. 
ut Adolf Hitler did not even bother to answer that letter.* The efforts 
of former Chancellor Franz von Papen and Max Planck’s further nego- 
tiations with Himmler likewise remained fruitless, and on January 23, 
1945, Erwin Planck paid with his life for his part in the conspiracy 
against Adolf Hitler. (It is quite certain that Max Planck himself had 
no connection with the organized conspiracy. )* 

Erwin Planck was a conservative bureaucrat, whose opposition to 
Hitler sprang from his moral idealism, a philosophy he doubtless in- 
herited from his father. For the son of the great scientist once expressed 
the opinion that the attempt to assassinate Hitler had to be made, whether 
it had chances of success or not, simply for the sake of the “moral re- 
habilitation of Germany.”* Today Franz von Papen, who knew Erwin 
Planck from close association in the Reich government, and who ad- 
mittedly had his differences with the Secretary of State, nevertheless 
speaks of Erwin Planck as “a great Patriot” because of his part in the 
conspiracy against Hitler.5 One may or may not be inclined to accept 
such verdicts from von Papen, but the fact that he is willing to make 
that kind of statement today may be evidence that Erwin Planck and 
his fellow conspirators did not die in vain. 


‘Nelly Planck, letter to the author, January 5, 1956. 

* Loc. cit. 

* It is significant that, although Erwin Planck’s name crops up several times in 
the official records of the Nuremberg trials, Max Planck’s name does not. See 
“Name Index,” Trial of Major War Criminals before the International Military 
Tribunal, XXIV (Nuremberg, 1949). Prominent persons, if engaged in any active 
opposition to Hitler at any time, are generally mentioned somewhere in the record. 

*Franz Reuter, Der 20. Juli (Berlin, 1946), p. 31, quoted by Hans Rothfels in 
The German Opposition to Hitler (Hinsdale, Illinois, 1948), p. 157. Erwin Planck 
is placed squarely within the conservative group of conspirators by G. A. Almond 
and W. H. Kraus, “The Social Composition of the German Resistance,” The 
Struggle for Democracy in Germany (Chapel Hill, 1949). 

* Franz von Papen, letter to the author, January 5, 1956. 
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There are doubtless those who feel that Max Planck, because of 
his securely established international tame and his enormous prestige 
within Germany, could and should have done more on behalf of freedom 
in the Third Reich. This may be true. But one must not forget the 
nonpolitical, and often anti-political, tradition of the German intellectual. 
Further, Planck appeared even to his associates to be “extraordinarily 
silent” on political matters, as indeed on many others. The fact seems 
to be that his intercession with Hitler on behalf of the Jews and his 
sponsoring of the commemorative meeting for Fritz Haber represented 
for him a most difficult task, not because of any lack of courage, but 
because of his customary reserve and his reluctance either to intervene 
in matters of state or to act in defiance of the state. However that may 
be, all who cherish human freedom may be grateful that this gentle 
professor stepped out of his ivory tower long enough to confront the 
madman that was Hitler, calmly but forthrightly, with a word on behalf 
of his fellow man, both privately and publicly. In a lecture on religion 
and natural science, Planck once said, concerning God, that the “whole 
world with all its treasures and horrors is subject to him.”! No one 
knew better than Planck, even in 1937, when that lecture was delivered, 
that Hitler was one of the world’s horrors; but he did not believe that 
Hitler’s evil would prevail. 

*Max Planck, “Religion and Natural Science,” Scientific Autobiography, trans 
Frank Gaynor (New York, 1949), p. 159. 


De Rerum Natura: Supplement to 
Report of the Committee... . 


By BERNARD N. SCHILLING 


The University of Rochester 


In the following pages, I take it upon myself to “supplement” the 
“Report of the Committee... .” This “Report” is at once an abstraction 
and a summary of the kind of document which turns up wherever univer- 
sity faculties inquire into teaching, what it is, how to do it properly, and 
how to recognize it if and when it is well done. The term “effective 
teaching” intrudes, although no one knows just what it means. Never- 
theless, the “Report” raises largely the same questions and makes the 
everlasting, plaintive cry for justice, security, and the ideal reward of 
merit in a universe where such conditions have never obtained. The 
illusion spreads that university teaching will be more attractive if its 
requirements are more “clear,” if this or that detail, some passing or local 
condition, is corrected ; whereas one achieves a satisfying career only from 
devotion to teaching and learning. 

Now, before setting out to make good the deficiencies of the “Re- 
port,” it is only fair that, like Carlyle, I should explain my “fitness for 
the enterprise.” 

This “supplement” has to do with the teaching of English to under- 
graduates in universities, although it applies to any department that 
gives more elementary than advanced work. But English shows the 
common dilemmas concentrated and intensified, things being at once better 
and worse than elsewhere, since it is easier to begin in English but harder 
to advance. 

I find, too, that an ironic tone is inescapable in this “supplement.” 
Ii so, I must take the risk of all ironists in seeming to be guilty of vain- 
glorious self-assertion at the very moment when I most desire to serve the 
common good. The dangers are prominent when, like many previous 


observers, I use the words “dunce” and “blockhead.” These are, of 
course, literary terms for certain undesirable qualities, not intended to 
have a precise meaning tor any one person. They have long and honor- 
able literary associations, set up by the wit of Alexander Pope on behalf 


of civilized man and by the eloquence of Thomas Carlyle in defense of 
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earnest leadership. Such terms imply a degree of failure in what has been 
professed, something claimed but not really achieved; in short, a not be- 
ing what is called for, and so having a harmful effect upon what is genuine. 

This ironic tone may be further indulged when I review the profes- 
sional experience that inspires it. The ironist cries out in self-defense 
only after prolonged sufferings, patiently endured. I seem, then, to have 
been the special victim for a long time in many places of the very defects 
which the “Report” brings to general attention. The resulting sym- 
pathy for young persons inspires this candid report on my own experi- 
ence and a summary of its lessons. No one ever told me these things 
twenty years ago; here, then, are some useful cautions which I badly 
needed in my own struggles. 


II 


It has been my fate to know, as student and teacher, nine institutions 
of higher learning in this country: five universities, two colleges, and 
two technical institutes. My experience has been, through no wish of 
my own, a truly national one, and covers a period of twenty-two years. 
It is only now that I occupy the post of Public Orator, and am con- 
cerned with sonorous praise of greatness in others, that my vanity is 
fully satisfied with what the “Report” will call “the concrete rewards” 
of teaching. I now hold my sixth teaching post, and as I look back it 
seems that very few persons can have had so hard a time in reaching the 
desired goals, so long and often bitter an apprenticeship in a profession 
which is in the last degree competitive. Twice | was discharged against 
my will, once by a Dean who met me in the corridor and lamented that 
the university would be unable to renew my contract for the next year. 
I was for nine years an instructor, at the end of which time I was again 
discharged. You may reply that my resignation of a fine post at Lower 
State University some years before this belies my claim to long adversity. 
But the teaching load at Lower State was eighteen hours a week, and 
aiter correcting 3000 papers, I suffered a loss of enthusiasm. Besides, 
at that time I shared the uncertainty as to what was expected of a young 
teacher. A new governor of the state came in and proceeded to get rid 
of all those who had been uncertain as to the eventual winner of the last 
election. So I fled with what grace one could, and for a good fifteen 
years, | seemed to endure the worst that the profession could do to one. 
[In all this time nothing was clear. I could do nothing right, no matter 
where I was. No doubt much of this was my own fault, since in my 
early years a gross defect was laid to my charge, one so serious that it 
was freely predicted I would never get to the top, not to mention being 
chosen as Public Orator. I was told that “whenever you are in the same 
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room with a foolish academic superior, the man knows that you know 
he is a dunce.” Meanwhile, the most pious sentiments as to the rarity 
of the teacher-scholar were continually being uttered, and the very 
administrators who fired me were always pleading for more examples of 
the kind of person that I, in my innocence, considered myself to be or 
tried to be. 

Sut the point is perhaps better made by the places where I did not 
teach, but where at one time or another I tried to get a position. The 
clearest of all requirements for a successful teacher is that there be a 
place open at the level to which he aspires. Now, besides the six oases 
that actually sheltered me, there were some twenty-three others to 
which I applied or was directly recommended, to no avail. There must 
have been more, but now only the following recur at which I could not 
be placed: Lincoln College (Illinois), the University of Oklahoma, 
seloit College, Smith College, General Motors Institute of Technology, 
Notre Dame, Swarthmore, Kansas, Sarah Lawrence, the University of 
Omaha, Wesleyan, Minnesota, Stanford, U.C.L.A., Willamette Uni- 
versity (Oregon), Occidental College, Pomona, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), New York Teacher’s College at Oswego, Southern 
California, Queens College, Chicago, and Johns Hopkins. Let us not 
be too hard on these unhappy institutions; their being deprived of my 
views remains a sufficient chastisement from the malice of fortune. I 
give this list in order to sustain in part my ensuing comment on the 
demand usually made in the “Report” that what is required of the teacher 
be made more clear. Everything can be as clear as you like, but one 
of the sad lessons of academic life remains: There has to be a place 
available where you are before there is any point in making the criteria 
for getting it or keeping it very clear. Alas! in teaching as in all human 
affairs, justice and the reward of merit at any one time or place are 
luxuries bestowed by favorable circumstances, not the natural result of 
effort or desert. But let us apply experience and its lessons. 


Ill 


Now, our “Committee” is usually persuaded that the one thing 
needful is greater certainty and clearness. Young teachers, it seems, 
do not know what is expected of them; they have doubts as to the precise 
role of teaching, what the teacher’s responsibilities are, what reward he 
may expect if he fulfills them. They want to know how to advance 
through the standard academic ranks, to find out what “really counts,” 
how to obtain the usual academic rewards. The darkness grows while 
the teacher wonders what he will get in return for doing what nobody 
can define. 
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But does it not seem outlandish that, among the learned professions, 
the profession of teaching should be least certain of what is required for 
success in it? Lawyers and doctors seem to know quite well what they 
are supposed to do; they are not so full of illusions as teachers are. 
They know that the world is wicked and unjust; so they look to another 
life for the reward of virtue. They do not expect praise and reward for 
accomplishing the least that can be expected of anyone who “professes” 
learning and talent. I take it that if you go into a learned profession 
like teaching you must have some brains, at least in your own opinion; 
something that makes you want to know things and convey them to others. 
Moreover, the general ideal of our profession is perfectly clear in the 
twin concepts of teaching and learning. Any faculty should be “reason- 
ably certain about what is expected of them,” words so often used by the 
“Report.” We are supposed to be what we say we are, to do what we 
proiess to do. This means that we have learning which we are con- 
stantly renewing and increasing, that we teach others with energy and 
skill, and that we add to the learning of our subject. One is supposed to 
be a teacher and a scholar; he should know this to begin with. 

What confuses the young man, however, is that people who don’t 
seem to come near the professional ideal at all are often very successful. 
The individual works in a given place at a particular time trying to solve 
his problem; so the general professional expectation grows obscure. 
Devotion to the ideal, as far as one can see, is not always rewarded 
locally. True, iniquity is universal; yet a young teacher thinks that 
local appearances of evil are especially bad. He has to suffer from them, 
and develops a livelier sense of their immediate wickedness than of their 
abstract inevitability. He wants to know more exactly what he should 
do, since all around there are persons who get ahead with few or no 
professional merits. No one explains to him why every institution at 
some time or other will make the appointments it does, under pressure 
to get past an immediate crisis, to get much needed assistance at one level, 
or to accomplish what has to be done now; that administrators will 
saddle themselves for a generation with someone needed for a purpose 
that may well change, who is then good for little else, but who has to be 
carried until the troubled young man comes along to be in turn frustrated 
by his presence. No matter that the general ideal or the local criteria 
of reward are clear; on every campus these people creep about, the 
spectral reminders of administrative folly. 

It must, therefore, seem to an impatient youth that the administra- 
tion is deliberately trying to obscure the professional picture, so that 
he will give up and go somewhere else. Ina large department once, some 
of us gave a bitter explanation for a certain man’s success. The fellow 
was so totally devoid of merit, we were sure that his promotion was made 
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in order to frustrate us, so that we would quit in despair and remove 
our troublesome problems. In truth, the authorities never once thought 
of us away down below; when something is done, it is not done with 
relerence to all young men and their needs, although they naturally see 
it in these terms. 

At this point, I can sympathize with the bewildered young man 
who tries to find out what will get him ahead where he is. Nothing is 
more confusing and discouraging than the incomprehensible elevation of 
blockheads. Those in high places seldom realize that such appointments 
are an insult to a young man honestly striving toward the ideal of a 
scholar-teacher. It requires a well nigh “oriental view of history,” 
cried a young scholar recently in his bitterness, to accept the preferment 
of dunces and the seeming repudiation of scholars. He lacked the ex- 
perience to see that administrators do not deliberately choose stupidity 
in preference to learning. They have simply not considered that in fact 
they are preferring the dunce when they keep him on for some special 
service or “practical” use. The young scholar forgets, too, how many 
more simple, “nice” fellows are needed than men of learning ; infinite and 
multifarious are the uses of plodding clerkhood, whereas the mature 
teacher-scholar is of service only to his own ideal. A university, then, 
has only so many places to be filled by merit, while its expanding 
activities seem to require numerous examples of another sort. 

There is no total solution to this dilemma, but much could be done 
by letting practical, sub-level matters be done as best they can by young 
persons in their apprenticeship to the main thing, constantly turning over 
those who do them, accepting the tasks as means or details, not as goals 
or ends in themselves. 

Meanwhile, administrators might profitably consider that personal 
amiability is not a sufficient reason for academic preferment. True, no 
blockhead was ever known to be disagreeable; he is always a “nice” 
fellow, and never thinks of anything tense, ambiguous, ironic, or para- 
doxical. For some reason this common trait is regarded as a shining 
virtue, instead of the least to be expected in view of other limitations. 
Plenty of scholars are decent and pleasant, but no one ever gives as a 
reason for promoting a scholar the fact that he is a nice man. If 
administrators had more to do with scholars, they would find them just 
as pleasant as their mental inferiors. Besides, experience shows that 
the reasons for keeping on a large supply of blockheads are not valid 
even in their own terms. Aside from the fact that the elevation of 
mediocrity is a gratuitous insult to learning, you should prefer scholars, 
because in the end they will serve better the purposes for which dullards 
are hired in the first place. 

As for the young man’s problem, we can see why he cherishes the 
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illusion that a clear statement from the authorities will insure proper 
academic reward: definite requirements will remove the unfit and the 
best men will survive. Alas! this may not be true at all. No institution 
can promise that if you meet its criteria, you will then be rewarded; the 
clearer the law is, the unhappier you will be when, after carrying out 
its provisions, you are told that Middle State has no place to offer you. 
Requirements satisfy only those who benefit from them. Once they 
benefit you, they no longer apply to you; they concern only other persons 
whose troubles never overwhelm you so much that you will give up your 
place to make room for them—usually the only answer to their objec- 
tions. A great deal of discontent exists at this level everywhere. If 
criteria are vague, one will object because, as the “Report” usually says, 
he doesn’t know what is expected. But a man may also be the victim 
of clear requirements, since the clearer they are, the more rigid they are. 
Then he will object because they make too few allowances and are not 
flexible enough. Or of they are clear, he will say that they are the 
wrong requirements, that they should be clear about something else 
which he is better able to do. 

Again, a clear set of rules often helps a timid or hostile administra- 
tion. You never can tell when it will suit such people to live up to their 
principles. Everything rests on interpretation, and those who want to, 
can use the rules to get rid of someone they have seen enough of, or to 
solve awkward problems. No formula is ever used to advance the popu- 
lar cause: the administration is far more likely to discharge you if you 
don’t live up to it, than to promote you if you do. More often than not 
you will hear that you are a man of genius, but alas, there is no place 
open just then for you to advance into. 

So formulas give a false impression that you will succeed if you 
follow them. A young man discovers, to his sorrow, that promotion 
and security are given only rarely, when circumstances are unusually 
favorable or when it is necessary or unavoidable. All formulas should 
first admit that no institution, including this one, will have more than a 
certain number of permanent places in any given department; that all 
young teachers shift around among various institutions for some years; 
that, therefore, every young man starting out in a given place should 
expect to go somewhere else eventually, even though he carries out in 
full whatever formulas are established where he begins. There is no 
way in which everyone who comes can expect a permanent appoint- 
ment, and if this truth were made clear along with the formula, there 
would be some point in the “clearness” which the “Report of the Com- 
mittee” perpetually calls for. The young man would then be free to 
pursue the professional ideal, leading to the desired advancement in 
some university that has a place for him. 
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IV 


Let me illustrate the dangers inherent in the Committee’s request 
for clearness, by examples drawn from Yale, Harvard, and Middle State 
University. You may say that at least two of these institutions are 
unfairly chosen as containing within them a special concentration of 
the iniquities now deplored. Yet their behavior is typical, and their use 
can be defended on special grounds. Since Yale and Harvard exist in 
actual fact, they likewise offer experience in the way things are. But the 
words “Yale and Harvard” are also poetic, literary terms that carry 


numerous meanings and suggestions beyond what these institutions 
signify in their plain reality. “Yale” and “Harvard” carry the burdens 
of all poetry and are suffused with meanings of which they are perhaps 


unaware. They are alive with the tension and irony, the paradox and 
ambiguity inseparable from all heavily charged literary utterances, 
summarizing in a word generations of practice and typical experience. 
Such terms are especially useful in discussing a profession so full of 
tense contradictions as university teaching. Here they may suggest 
forms of excellence generally pursued, the aspiration of all serious in- 
stitutions, and so refer to any place having the qualities associated with 
these terms. Similarly, as “Lower State” suggests a depth to be 
avoided, “Middle State” is used for common, routine experience likely 
to face anyone who begins his teaching in a large public institution; 
this is what he should expect and recognize for what it is the country 
over. 

Now, at Yale, you may hear talk of the year when the great 
“freeze” came upon all aspirations of the young. The same complaint 
had probably been heard for some time: we don’t know where we 
stand, we can't tell what is necessary for salvation, everything is ob- 
scure, we suffer from a sense of insecurity, we can’t teach our best amid 
the fogs of doubt and fear, and so on. The administration, on the other 
hand, was itseli unclear about the numerous aspirants for whom in the 
end there could not be permanent positions. The result was a state- 
ment of policy that made every effort to be as “clear” as possible. 
But the wails of martyrdom that rent the heavens were even louder at 
the inhumanity, the callous indifference to one’s legitimate hopes, of the 
statement of policy than they had been in the days of fog and gloomy 
mist when the optimist could see an occasional ray of sunshine. This 
recalled a truth long ago forced on me by experience: when | used to 
join in the cry for clearness, what I meant was that | wanted it to be 
clear how well | was then doing. I wanted, in short, to be told that 
| was doing the thing required, not to hear the actual facts of my pro- 
fessional situation at the time. So also when the freeze came to Yale: 
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it was now clear what the individual should expect; he knew exactly 
where he stood—only to have it turn out that this was not what he 
wanted to be clear about at all. The Yale policy statement took up 
each rank in turn and defined it precisely, what was required for 
appointment to it, what had to be done in order to advance into the 
next rank, what was expected as to teaching and committee work, 
at what point you could not get ahead without contributing to the 


learning of your specialty, and so on. The immediate result was to 
liquidate a number of persons who might have escaped detection amid 
the fogs of uncertainty and unclear policy which there had been so much 
complaint about before. Well, the freeze at Yale was in some ways a 
thaw, since it unfroze several men from their unclear posts who then 
had to look elsewhere for positions which in their turn would be equally 
unclear. Other institutions could have obtained their services, but 
had to decline on the ground that they already had a great many in- 
dividuals who were unciear about the future. If the freeze at Yale had 
come in a year when vacancies were common, some of those now 
thawed out would have been engaged. But much depends on timing 
and chance, and so most places could not acquire anyone new, frozen, 
thawed, or befogged. 


The Yale experiment in “clearness” was a bitter lesson to those 
who thought they would be happy under an unmistakable written law. 
And my sympathy went out to an administration that sought relief by 
removing all doubt and obscurity, only to make life more tense, ironic, 
ambiguous, and paradoxical than ever. 

At Harvard, affairs stood in precarious wise indeed. Harassed and 
impoverished, beset by troubles on all sides, rendered desperate by 
the presence of a » of remarkably brilliant young men who were 


uncertain of their fate and longing for clearness, the authorities decided 


on a bold measure of clarification. Like all such measures, however, 
it made clear what nobody wanted to see once it was revealed, and it now 
ranks as a classical illustration of the folly of demanding sunshine amid 
the professional iog. It was decided to abolish the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor altogether, to have all temporary appointments at one level with 
several variations, and to require that everyone then in the rank of 
assistant professor be promoted to permanent status at the rank above 
or take his problems elsewhere. Great amounts of money could thus 
be saved and a far easier scheme of permanent appointment be es- 
tablished. Now a clear formula existed whereby a man could know 
where he stood, and the chance against rising out of the general lower 
depths, where all was now clear, into the empyrean of permanency was 


generously estimated at 12'/, to 1, or somewhat worse than the mon- 


strous folly of drawing to an inside straight could offer. In English 
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there were at the time seven assistant professors; two of these survived 
and five were the victims of sudden clarification, resulting in a mixture 
of tragedy and absurdity which I trust will never need repetition. 

At Middle State those longing for clearness had an even more 
severe lesson than the beneficiaries of the Yale freeze or the Harvard 
up-or-out policy. There was a period of over ten years at Middle State 
when not a single instructor in English moved into the next rank. This 
also was the result of a careful statement, and I hope the new genera- 
tion will never have to endure anything like it. Let us be fair to the 
aspiring beginner, they said. Let us watch carefully the teaching, 
publishing, and administering—committee and other clerical help with 
common problems. We will visit every young teacher’s class at 
regular intervals; we will mark his progress, we will discuss his per- 
formance and his future possibilities; we will keep a record of his 
publications and consider carefully his promise as a scholar. We will 
see what kind of person he is at various levels, and when the time comes 
we will be able to give a balanced judgment about him and will be able 
to decide fairly just how good he is and whether we should promote 
him or not. 

ut all of this soon broke down. The visiting of classes became 
mechanical and a bore for the authorities; the differences among be- 
ginning teachers were not wide enough to act as much of a guide. Some 
of the teachers themselves objected and said that visiting made them 
nervous, and like those needing clearness to do their best teaching, these 
needed freedom, and absence of visitors. So visiting was not uni- 
formly applied, even if it had been uniformly judged as to results. 
Wide differences of opinion arose, and the work of a young Socrates to 
one older statesman was wretched quackery to another. As to publi- 
cations, two young fellows produced eleven articles between them in 
their first four years; others were under way with full-length books. 
Everyone was determined, in short, to carry out what had been clearly 
stated as the professional expectation. But here, too, the results were 
disappointing. Some in authority liked what was written, others did 
not; some wanted to get rid of possible threats to their own supremacy 
in time. Besides, if all are discharged, no one need complain or be 
envious. Then, too, so and so was a fine scholar, but what a pity that 
he was an indifferent teacher, and as everyone knows, one has to be 
both things. In turn, another was a fine teacher, but otherwise without 
energy or productivity. Others suffered from being defective in some 
way that would militate against them; they were sullen, full of com- 
plaints, “uncooperative,” incompetent in committees, “difficult” or 
somehow unable to “fit in” with what was called for then and there. 
Like so many able and sensitive young persons, they committed in 
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various ways the unforgiveable sin of political maladroitness, besides 
being caught in the professional dilemma unavoidable anywhere and 
itself charged with defeat and frustration. 

So people were turned away year after year in spite of having done 
everything that anyone had ever told them to do for success. Aside 
from the nonsense that all groups of men are bound to perpetrate, a 
sound general principle was involved. This was to guard the number 
of places open for permanent appointment with considerable jealousy, 
and to realize that once one of these places is filled it cannot be open 
to someone else. All institutions can make this sad reply to applicants : 
“We have a number of vacancies, but the trouble is, there are people in 
them.” In theory, at least, the authorities like to have vacancies without 
people in them, allowing some freedom of action in the future. Over 
its long drought, Middle State perhaps reasoned that it could replace 
men by others just as good or better, who would do good work for 
less money, and who could not raise awkward questions of “reward” 
for several years. Unless a given person was the one in a hundred of 
great distinction and would not appear again, why keep him on? Every 
vear the good graduate schools turn out many excellent individuals who 
are eager for any “vacancies.” What reason is there to think that this 
or that young person will be vastly superior to the many others avail- 
able? It is reported that for a single position open in English at 
Michigan, 167 people were recommended or applied, and that the 
over-all odds at Michigan were at one time 20 to 1 against the sur- 
vival of the beginning teacher. At Yale it is probably worse. There 
are now 11 full professors of English and 10 associate professors, and 
soon there will be on permanent appointment in English as many per- 
sons as there were institutions who refused to avail themselves of 
my own services. So a long time may pass, as at Middle State, when 
it will be well nigh impossible for a young man to survive, no matter 
what he does professionally, since there will have to be vacancies 
before there can be appointments, and the university will be in the silly 
position of letting people go who are better than those who were kept 
long since. The fear of having to do just this accounts for a good 
deal of hesitation, and you can see why authority wants to be very sure 
of your genius before it insures your advancement. So the drought 
at Middle State shows something which all universities have to be 
aware of, and which explains in some measure the Yale freeze and the 
Harvard “jail delivery.” 


From all of this the lessons are endlessly repeated, no matter where 
you are teaching. The characteristic actions of those in charge will 
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always seem hostile to your career—whether they are right or wrong. 
Authority is wrong in making foolish appointments ; it is right in with- 
holding advancement until your professional quality is established. 


Soth cases end in your frustration, perhaps especially the latter, since 
you can hardly expect anyone else to be as familiar with your own 
genius as you are. So you may want to follow the classical advice of 
the great Chauncey Tinker, when sending forth a zealous disciple from 
the Yale library into the actual world. The master is reported to 
have laid down this ironic or ludicrous admonition to guide the steps 
of innocence: “Have nothing to do with the administration.” Alas! 
though you may consider these people the natural enemies of learning, 
they control your destiny at any given time and place. But do not 
expect anything gay or hopeful from their pronouncements. Remem- 
ber, especially, that if the administration makes everything clear, you 
won't like it at all. If I were in authority, | would clear up every- 
thing with a statement of policy; if | were you, 1 would hope that 
this will never be done, because you are sure to be worse off after 
clearness than before. Remember that the chief criterion for ad- 
vancement is that there be room for you to advance into, and that 
when you advance someone else cannot do so. This consideration 
makes all else irrelevant here and now. Luck and timing are your 
best assets. You see around you persons whose genius consists in 
having arrived in 1947 or thereabout, and who could not survive at 
all if they came in 1956. 

Again, the insecurity you fear is a result of the very security 
you so much desire, which in turn makes it certain that you will be 
long in achieving it, except by lucky accident. No profession is so 
secure after a certain point as teaching, yet none is so much the victim 
of chance up to that point—another reason why authorities hesitate 
to offer too ready and too early reward. Once a man is no longer a 
plaything of chance, a university wants his security to be absolute. 
Let everyone be sure that he has earned it and is one of the few who 
deserve security and who will use it productively. 

This suggests inquiry as to why the academic requirement is 
what it is; but first, what of the “peripheral” activities that invariably 
find a place in reports by “the Committee?” I refer to committee work, 
advising or class-officer assignments, and community activities. How 


much do these “count” toward professional security? 

Committee work is part of one’s academic task, integral to one’s 
position as a whole; everyone carries a reasonable share of it. This 
consumes a great deal of time, but in a democratic society all insti- 
tutions take it for granted. If you are never asked to serve, you 
will probably object to being left out of important decisions; if you 
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don’t want to serve, then you have no right to complain of what is 
decided without your wisdom. Committee work “counts,” then, as 
part of your assignment; you do it as something you are asked to do 
as a teacher. No one, so far as I know, has ever decided how much 
this kind of thing “counts.” How much does it “count” to do any part 
of the work you are engaged to do? 

Advising and student-counselling are more difficult to explain. 
If they are done for extra payment, they ought not to affect one’s 
academic standing. They are then clearly additional to one’s assign- 
ment, and cannot be a factor in judging the relative merits of indi- 
viduals. But if advising is assigned to a man as part of his teaching 
obligation, instead of, for example, one class for a term, then he is 
to be judged on how he does it. Everyone has to do his share of 
these things when he is called on; they differ from committee work 
only in that they ought not to be taken for granted besides the regular 
teaching assignment. If they are in addition, they should be paid 
for accordingly, and ought then to have nothing to do with “matters 
of academic advancement.” 

Community activities have always puzzled me by their presence 
in these discussions. Can they possibly mean more than what anyone 
would do as part of a society of human beings? They have, as a 
result, nothing to do with academic decisions. If you are interested 
in music, you will help with the local drive for funds. If you have 
any sense of communion with other men, you will help with the Red 
Cross, Community Chest, or hospital drives as much as you can. If 
some organization asks you to give a talk, to judge an oratorical 
contest, or to clear up some point of grammar or spelling, you will 
of course do so without a murmur. But you would do all this whether 
you were a teacher or not; so the phrase “community activities” has 
nothing to do with your professional status. If you refuse to lift 
a finger in your common life with other human beings, you are un- 
doubtedly a scoundrel and a notorious public enemy—facts which 
must certainly have emerged long before anyone thought of objecting 
to your academic progress on grounds of social callousness. You 
might then ask the authorities why, having swallowed the camel of 
your inherent criminality, they should strain at the gnat of your 
indifference to the public welfare. 

The “Report of the Committee . . .” usually designates all of 


‘ 


these things as “peripheral.” Then don’t worry about what they 
count. Peripheral things are obviously not essential things; so no 
matter where you are employed, concentrate on teaching and learning. 
Also, don’t worry so much about “rewards” and your own “morale.” 
There is a certain self-consciousness in this side of the “Report.” If 
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you forget about “rewards” and see how much good you can do your 
students, you will survive wherever a vacancy exists. “Rewards” 
have little to do with the quality of your teaching and your “morale.” 
In the first place, reward is not a bribe or an inducement, but comes 
after you have taught well; a reward is not an incentive to do what you 
are unwilling to do otherwise. If you will not teach your best and 
keep up your “morale” before reward, you never will. A person who 
slights his teaching because the authorities don’t appreciate him will, 
I assure you, slight his teaching after he has what rewards there are— 
these being always inadequate anyhow, if they are what you con- 
stantly expect. The rewards are very hard to come by, and in the 
end are mostly composed of inward satisfactions; after all, you cannot 
make your students suffer for the slowness of justice, and you owe 
them your best. My own morale was simply terrible for at least 
fifteen years, but I taught as well as I knew how in places where | 
fought constantly with the chairman, who seemed backward and silly, 
and with the higher administration, which displayed a reluctance to 
“reward” my abilities that was little short of idiotic. I have seen 
people teach excellently in places where they considered the chair- 
man a dunce, the dean a hypocrite, and the president an opportunist 
looking for a better position—the complainers, of course, being the 
only ones with real learning and integrity, which the above villains 
spent their lives in exploiting while withholding to the last the pitiful 
“rewards” at their disposal. 

So I would say to any local dissidents, if you feel that your pres- 
ent employers are iniquitously determined to underpay and overwork 
you until your teaching suffers, I am credibly informed that my old 
post at Lower State is available, and I will use my influence to obtain 
it for you, thus giving you a real chance to show what you can do 
by teaching 18 hours a week with 167 students in six classes, most 
of them fantastically illiterate, but rewarding your efforts with a salary 
of $2000 a year—provided, of course, that the legislature gets around 
to voting any funds for the institution’s budget, in the absence of which 
you are free to borrow from the local bank against the legislature’s 
pleasure at 6% interest while sweating things out at a temperature 
of 95° in the shade. 


VI 


Well, then, if anyone wants to know what really “counts,” it is, 
of course, teaching. The “Report” often complains that this is not 
clear, and I am astonished to hear it. The professional ideal should 
be clear anywhere; yet the “Report” is distressingly uncertain about 
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it. There is a widespread feeling that nothing counts but what I call 
learning—research and publication otherwise; such a notion is gro- 
tesquely false. However, if the “Report” means that teaching alone 
does not count, it is right. One cannot make a career by teaching alone 
at any institution that might be described as a university. The “Re- 
port” often objects to this fact and its implications. Someone once 
demanded, in the midst of a similar discussion, “Why can’t you just 
teach?” Evidently the person had gone through graduate school 
without realizing what it was for. However, if | am right in taking 
this to be one of the main questions raised by the “Report,” let me 


answer that you can’t “just teach,” because everyone believes his own 
teaching to be adequate. Teaching is, furthermore, not a constant 
factor, frequently changing with time and circumstances, and often 
falling off markedly as soon as it is “rewarded”; and finally, there is 
no evidence that those who do nothing but teach are really better 
teachers than those who take a larger view of their obligation. I 
trust that I need not repeat my fitness for commentary on these 
questions. A man who has not been employed in twenty-three dif- 
ferent institutions surely has a right to be heard. 

At this point I should recall that the teaching of English is under 
discussion. This subject has special advantages and conditions that make 
for early success. English is reassuring, stabilizing, something everyone 
takes and sees the need of—the one thing everyone has always studied 
in school. It has a long association with teaching, and deals personally 
with one’s expression and thinking. It touches everything that one does, 
at once the most liberal and practical of all subjects. It demands a 
strong impact by the teacher on the student, and vice versa; so English 
is bound to register sooner and is more sensitive to the way in which it 
is taught than any other subject. Success in teaching it is more obvious, 
then; and whereas other subjects are not expected to be taught with 
such immediate effect, a student will have an opinion about the English 
teaching when he may not even ask whether his other subjects are well 
taught or not. ; 

Thus, it is easy to exaggerate the effect of English teaching—its uni- 
versality and indispensability create problems, but also unique opportuni- 
ties. So, it is a poor young teacher indeed who cannot cite a degree of 
enthusiastic response to his offerings. These are bound to attract some- 
body at or near the outset, when they are presented with fresh energy by 
a vigorous young person. And not only the young, but anyone pleased 
with his success in teaching English, should think how much he owes to 
his subject—not how much better he is at teaching it than some less happy 
fellow trying to convey the grandeur and refinement of Bus. Ad. And, 
if it is easy to seem good at English, it is therefore hard to seem better 
than other people who teach it. 


i 
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A kind of early success in teaching is much more common than the 
beginner realizes. Flushed with glowing tributes from enthusiastic 
freshmen, he expects the weary, mournful, and realistic chairman to 
advance him rapidly. To disarm such a young fellow, the chairman 
at Yale told the instructor that one of his students had seriously pro- 
posed, in mistaken zeal, that he, the instructor, should become chairman 
of the department of English. It was a stroke of administrative genius 
to tell the young man first, before he could bring forward student opinion. 
Just mentioning from his side of the desk that they should change places 
enabled the chairman neatly to demolish the beginner’s notion that he was 
a remarkable phenomenon new to the profession, to be greeted by a 
chorus of jubilant hosannahs while accepting immediate promotion. 

Then, too, there is a lurking suspicion that rapid or spectacular 
popularity rests on some quackery or other, that inspires a quick but 
unsound response. Instead of boasting about this response, the young 
aspirant does better to combine it with other forms of professional com- 
petence, letting its value be decided by more experienced heads, and 
letting it stand as only one of several virtues in a professional academician 
of the first order. 

Granting these cautions, still we must all admit that we think our 
teaching is good, if not really superior. Although there is something 
wrong with everybody’s teaching, some weakness or area liable to ob- 
jection, it is very hard to discharge a person for teaching inadequacy. 
So the authorities may reply to someone who desires preferment on the 
ground of good teaching, “Who doesn’t?” or, “That is, of course, what 
everyone claims.” What makes us think that our teaching is so remark- 
able and has such an extraordinary effect on our students that we should 
be relieved of every other professional obligation in its favor? You 
will hear students object very sharply to teachers who think how good 
they are in the classroom, and how wicked it is of Middle State not to 
recognize the uniqueness of their talents. 

So, when there has to be a decision among several individuals, 
especially in English, it is often impossible to pick out the best teacher. 
Since all claim to be good, and since no one is hopelessly worse or 
markedly superior to the others, authority relies on other criteria. 
Tangible displays of learning become prominent, and it looks as if 
teaching is ignored. This, too, is why it may often seem that mediocre 
teaching survives because of good scholarship, although the frequency 
of this accident has been enormously exaggerated. The good scholar 
may survive because his teaching is seldom so bad as to fall far below 
that of other candidates, all of whom advance identical claims for their 
teaching. So, other things being equal for the most part, the scholar 
gets the nod, and the self-styled “teacher” cries out that Middle State 
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does not honor teaching. This is totally false, and if the self-conscious 
“teachers” were really as far above the rest of mankind as they claim, 
I am sure that Middle State would be happy to elevate them to the 
board of trustees right away, where they clearly belong. I assure you 
that I have seen, far oftener, dull and plodding individuals released 
because they were bad scholars or none at all, than because their classes 
were stupefied with boredom. So you can always say to someone that 
he must go because of poor scholarly promise, when you really object 
to the dullness of his teaching. The one thing can easily be proved, and 
the other cannot, aside from its dreadful offense to our vanity and its 
fatal effect on anyone’s record. But just as the exclusive “teacher” 
nust show a vast superiority in his claims to survive on teaching alone, 


‘ 


so must the exclusive “scholar” demonstrate uncommon abilities. It 
is becoming rare for such “half men” to advance academically. Any 
institution is foolish to settle for half a performance of the professional 
task. Authority should increase, rather than relax, its vigilance at this 
level. 


Vil 


Here is another paradox: that, while we all agree on teaching as 
our main task, we cannot define it, we don’t really know just what it is, 
we can’t judge its performance, and we are generally uncertain about 
that which we all claim to do well. Nevertheless, we might still settle 
for it alone if it remained a constant factor. But experience shows that 
people who have advanced rapidly have often lost their energy and 
effectiveness as teachers. One of the mysteries of the profession is just 
this, that so much promise and fire comes to nothing in later years and 
then, with exasperating monotony, occupies vacancies forever after. 
You often hear young fellows complain of such types in their way to 
the top, asserting their own teaching freshness over the decayed plati- 
tudes given out by the ancient so-and-so. They forget that these ob- 
structions to progress were once denouncing someone else; that they 
claimed preferment on the ground of their magnificent teaching ; that the 
administration was taken in by it only to face at last a contradiction of 
these early claims. I can assure you that there are no worse teachers 
anywhere than some of those who got ahead at the start on their teaching 
alone; so you will find the authorities quite properly reserved, and think- 
ing about the future continuance and growth of young men in a hurry. 
Remember, too, that once you have the permanent place you are so 
eager for, you cannot be discharged for mediocrity. The unforgiveable 
sin of dullness has, then, no penalty, and you are protected in your 
iniquity by the very profession whose ideal you are violating. The young 
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can look up at you in your security with “stupid malevolence,” and hope 
for their friends to remove you in vain. Their only friends are death, 
retirement, the magical outside offer, ascent into authority, or, as 


Chauncey Tinker again said, “whoring after administration”—these 
alone can get you out of the way, but never the incapacity to do any 
longer what you once asserted as grounds for advancement. 

Thus the authorities should be more, rather than less, cautious about 
relying on the claims of self-styled teachers. Such people do not look 
ahead ten years to the dangerous periods when the first drive is over 
and when the strain of teaching becomes more costly. Some students 
of the profession say flatly with Jacques Barzun that undergraduate in- 
struction ought largely to be done by young men, who alone have the 
requisite energy and continued inspiration. The trouble is that one 
changes as a person, the students change, times and circumstances 
change ; what is successful at one period is a failure in the next. Nothing 
is more pitiful than the illusions of those who consider themselves effec- 
tive long aiter their particular vein has run out. Most people are never 
as good as they think they are, are not self-critical enough, are not on 
the lookout for flaws in their teaching or vigilant against the first tokens 
of decline. Some are good only with certain kinds of students; some 
teach women better than they do men and vice versa; some are successful 
because they can seem to the students as adolescent as they are, and 
so make them feel better and learn more by seeming to be one of them. 
This is just one of many kinds of appeal that are possible only while 
one is young; maturity requires more substantial fare. One must 
constantly renew one’s powers, one’s interest, knowledge, and inspira- 
tion; here scholarship is important because it renews and sustains the 
very teaching which those who “just teach” insist upon. The scholar 
has the essential requirement for good teaching—he knows something, 
and often improves his teaching as he increases his knowledge. As so- 
called “good teaching” may decline, so may “bad” teaching improve, 
leaving the case where it was. Besides, the scholar has some virtues that 
we want to develop in our students: he has energy and a conscience: his 
mind is serious, thorough, and accurate. By his mere existence he per- 
forms one of the functions of a good teacher in offering good example, 
even if he is weak in conveying what he knows. It is said that to a good 
student anyone is a good teacher who knows more than he does, 
inspiring by example. 1 leave aside as obvious enough the university's 
obligation to make substantial contributions to learning. 

Finally, I have always been at a loss to discover evidence for the 
self-conscious teacher’s claim that he teaches better than the scholar- 
teacher. If he could show that doing nothing but teaching resulted in 
superior teaching, one would happily grant all of his aspirations. I can 


| | 
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assure you that the best teachers I have ever had myself, the best ones 
I have ever seen, known, or heard of were all intensely active scholars, 
concerned to renew and maintain their own stores of learning while 
contributing to knowledge of their subjects. They never cherished the 
illusion, or more exactly the dishonest pretense, of those who think 
they can get ahead faster by obscuring their own inadequacy through the 
claim that teaching and learning are separable. It is, of course, true 
that some excellent scholars teach miserably, although I take this more 
on hearsay than from experience the country over. Such people usually 
turn out to be just as bad scholars as teachers—simply blunders by 
those in authority. 

But why does no one seem to notice all the miserable teachers who 
are not scholars, whose teaching has in fact declined because they have 
made no effort to enlarge knowledge of their subjects for themselves and 
others? These are far more numerous and vastly more dangerous than 
what I am persuaded is largely a fictional creation of the lazy who want 
preferment without going to the labor and trouble of deserving it at all 
professional levels. So if, as the “Report” says, you want to know what 
really counts, the answer is as clear as day: teaching and learning. 


Vill 


The “Report” usually ends with a pious tribute to teaching as a 
profession made attractive by its honor and dignity. But it is not so 
because its rewards are easy to come by. They are and should be diffi- 
cult to achieve, and should be withheld until there is not the slightest 
doubt of one’s professional capacity. The way to obtain these rewards 
is clear everywhere. All universities are subject to given times and 
circumstances; they must do things they would rather avoid, having to 
let men go because there is no room for them, having to take into 
account much that seems obscure, and, alas! ending by committing 
mistakes which cannot be buried. But the road to eventual preferment 
lies through the essential activities of your profession, and the way to 
obtain rewards is to forget about them—to forget about obtaining them, 
that is; and to work seriously to deserve them. Local success is not the 
same as professional distinction—the real goal. Above all, you should 
ignore what is done in other cases, and not consider it a personal re- 
pudiation if someone rises who seems much inferior, 

Let us say to the young, then, if you are going to trouble yourself 
about mistakes and accidents as a means of getting ahead, you will 
always be miserable, wherever you are. Justice will prevail, but only in 
the long run, and if | were you | would make sure of it by being good 
while ignoring the uncertainties of chance or the degrading shifts and 
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dodges of those who scheme and operate to get the rewards without 
deserving them. Let others cultivate the statesmanship of ingratiating 
self-abasement—it is not for you. It may seem that some people are 
favored by the authorities while violating every known requirement or 
ideal. This, too, you must ignore, while you steadily concentrate on 
teaching and learning. Depend upon it, if you adhere to these things 
and become a man of genuine learning and a first class teacher, some 
university will see that it cannot exist without you, and the day will 
come when you will look back from your secure position with tolerant 
pity on those unhappy institutions that might have commanded your 
services but in their folly clung to those who “just teach.” 


Scholarly Style, or the Lack Thereof 


By SHERIDAN BAKER 


University of Michigan 


Teachers and scholars are constantly picking at faulty writing. 
Indeed, instructors in English do little else. But the writing of the 
college professor himself, I think, could stand one more attack, though 
I repeat much said before. Recently, as I was getting together a volume 
from different scientific and scholarly fields, several things from freshman 
handbooks and articles on composition came home.’ Regardless of 
person or field, I saw, writing always fails in the same way. Words 
should count, they should make sense, and the great enemy of counting 
sensibly is wordiness. I saw also that behind the professor’s wordiness 
lay a failure of attitude, a mistaken stance encouraged by both our 
scientific and our pedantic selves. 

We mistake, I think, how scholarship should look and sound in 
public. Picture a young man in a rusty cutaway and striped pants, a 
celluloid collar and flowing tie, face serious, eyes glazed, gesticulating 
with his gloves, mumbling long words while no one at the party pays 
him the slightest attention. Or perhaps he is dapper, nose-in-the-air, 
full of jargon and wind. Picture either one and you will have some 
idea of the way a great many scholars attempt to address their readers. 
Both have the wrong attitude. Our scientific temper has made our 
syntax ponderous, and our dignity strings out long words like so 
much bunting. 

Now, both scholar and scientist owe first allegiance to the scientific 
method. Whether he works with books or social behavior or metallic 
salts, the researcher collects his facts, weighs them, and shapes from prob- 
ability an hypothesis about the truth. But the scientific attitude has 
nevertheless, I think, done much to load our sentences with nouns, and 
to teach us the passive voice. 

Because the scientist, social or natural, prefers things to qualities, 
he prefers nouns to adjectives. Indeed, whenever he can, he makes 
qualities into things by building nouns around them. He will write 

*T am especially indebted to George Orwell, “Politics and the English Lan- 
guage,” in Shooting an Elephant (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1950), pp. 


77-92, and to Robert C. Waddell, Grammar and Style (New York: Dryden Press, 
1951). 
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Spanish-type instead of Spanish. He will write t# size instead of long. 
He will always say of a peculiar order when he means peculiar, and of 
an indefinite nature when he means indefinite, and of great importance 
when he means important. He will encumber prepositions with nouns, 
apparently because this makes the preposition more substantial, less like 
a disembodied process. He will say im order to rather than to, and by 
means of rather than by. Where and or with would serve, he writes in 
relation to. When he wants to add a phrase, he will select the relative 
pronoun—usually which—rather than the adjective or participle: “a 
subject which was popular a decade ago” rather than “a subject popular 
a decade ago.” 

The trouble with this is its density—more words, less light, and 

almost no movement. The ofs and the whiches have thrown our prose 
into a hundred-years’ sleep. Here is a piece typically respectable and 
drowsy : 
Many biological journals, especially those wich regularly publish new 
scientific names, now state in each issue the exact date of publication of 
the preceding issue. In dealing with journals which do not follow this 
practice, or with volumes wich are issued individually, the biologist 
often needs to resort to indexes . . . in order to determine the actual 
date of publication of a particular name. 


sy eliminating ofs and the nouns they bring, by changing which-phrases 
into participles, and nouns into verbs, we can cut this passage almost to 
half without touching the sense: 


Many biological journals, especially those regularly publishing new 
scientific names, now give the date of each preceding issue. With 
journals not following this practice, and with some books, the biologist 
must turn to indexes . . . to date a particular name. 


Our heavy preference for nouns, moreover, leads to a habit worse 
than any indulgence in whiches and ofs: we modify nouns by nouns 
instead of by adjectives. The social sciences here sin more than most. 
Working with intangibles, the social scientist seems urged to stiffen his 
nouns with nouns, and the reader can separate main thought from 
modifier only after initiation. “Child sex education” stands for “the 
sexual education of children,” I think, unless it stands for “educating 
someone about the sex of children.” Is sex educational, or is education 
sexual? The noun-habit often carries us completely away from what 
words mean, and keeps us there by elevated sound alone. And even if 
by habit we learn to read these constructions, they remain lumpy and 
unattractive: body consciousness, human body function, significance 
level, sign situation, population theory, art ability, teacher grades, nature- 
nurture evidence. If we can’t drop one of the nouns or find its related 
adjective, the only cure is homeopathic—a cautious shot of ofs. 


_ 
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II 


Our scientific taste prefers not only the solid noun but the imper- 
sonal passive voice—an opiate which cancels responsibility, hides identity, 
and numbs the reader. And our adherence to officialdom and groups 
strengthens the preference. 

We have almost forgotten that the simple English sentence, the 
basis of good writing, moves. It moves from subject through verb to 
object: “Smith laid the cornerstone on April 1.” But because we must 
sound important, because the institution must be bigger than Smith, we 
write “the cornerstone was laid on April 1,” and the human being vanishes 
from the earth. The doer and the writer both—all traces of individuality 
—disappear behind elongated verbs. Men don’t do things, things merely 
are done; stones move into place, whole campuses emerge from the 
ground, regulations crystallize overhead. Committees always write this 
way—and the ecological effect on scholarly writing is deadly. “It was 
moved that a conference would be held,” the secretary writes, to avoid 
pinning the rap on anybody. 

Unfortunately, we like this. We use the passive voice at every 
opportunity, even with nothing to hide and no one to protect. The 
passive voice seems dignified and authoritative, and, for all this, it makes 
our writing dreary with extra ises, beens and bys. It overruns every 
scholarly field: 

Public concern has also been given a tremendous impetus by the findings 
of the Hoover Commission in the federal government, and “little 
Hoover” commissions to survey the organizational structure and func- 
tions of many state governments have been established. [In the federal 
government, the findings of the Hoover Commission have also greatly 


stimulated public concern, and many states have established “little 
Hoover” commissions to survey their governments. ] 


The algal mats are made up of the interwoven filaments of several genera. 
[The interwoven filaments of several genera make up these algal mats. ] 


Many of the remedies would probably be shown to be “faith cures.” 
[Many of the remedies are probably “faith cures.’ ] 


In this way less developed countries can be enabled to participate in 
the higher production system of the Western World. [These programs 
can help backward countries to Western productivity. ] 


Anxiety and emotional conflict are lessened when latency sets in. The 
total personality ts ortented in a repressive, inhibitory fashion so as to 
maintain the barriers, and what Freud has called ‘ ‘psychic dams,” against 
psychological impulses. [When latency sets in, anxiety and emotional 
conflict subside. The personality inhibits itself, maintaining its barriers 
—Freud’s “psychic dams”—against psychosexual impulses. | 


The passive voice, simply in its wordiness, is unclear; but, eliminating 
the real subject of the verb, as it does, it is intrinsically unclear also. 
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An essay, getting started, will state, “it was demonstrated,” and one can 
only guess as to whether the writer or his rivals had done the demon- 
strating. 
The passive voice is the natural voice of science. Not only official- 
dom but scientific objectivity tempts us to it. It sounds dispassionate 
m and impersonal; it stops time and holds life still so we can catalogue it. 
(Flowers never grow in this dry land; they “are found.”) Perhaps 
scientific German has had something to do with it. At any rate, since 
the scientist describes what ts, since our dignity demands is laid instead 
of laid, is becomes almost our only verb. All of us, following first the 
natural and then the social scientist, define, partition, arrange categories, 


and cement our writing into blocks with an equals-sign our only 
predication. 

Is so besets us—we are so willing to sit back on our tses—that we 
not only replace active with passive voice, but active verbs with sedentary 
ones. We can almost see the roadblocks—separated by a narrow was, 
inverted to look passive—in this opening sentence : 


Typical of the rationalism of the eighteenth century was a view of prose 
fiction which developed during the middle decades. 

After a little blasting, we might get on into the essay, leaving something 
like this behind : 


A new view of prose fiction, typically rational, developed in the middle 
decades of the eighteenth century. 

To make matters worse, we spread our isms by handing out exists and 
existences at every opportunity. We write “this association is not known 
to exist,” not “this association is unknown.” And we like to carry 
phrases around in a stretcher that looks like this: “There is which.” 
It may substitute for there. That or who may substitute for which. But 
they are all equally wordy: “Moreover, there is one class of worker 
which never seeks regular employment.” If we drop the italicized 
words, nothing diminishes but clumsiness. 


Ill 


If we straighten out our syntax, however, we are still left with the 
ornate vocabulary we think proper to scholarship. Vocabulary is a matter 
of tone. Tone is a matter of attitude. All our ofs, our whiches, our 
passives, our clumps of substantives—all rise from the same source as 
our vocabulary: the pompous and circumstantial attitude so common to 
our scholarly, scientific pages. Official anonymity is in our ears. We 
wish to be modest and objective. We want to impress other zoologists, 
psychologists, economists, and literary men by writing like them. And 


| 
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the result is an inky, back-bay fog. We should work like scholars and 
scientists, but we should write like writers. We should take our subjects 
seriously but ourselves with grains of salt, with the knowledge that we 
are all sinners, all wordy, and all—whether courtly or pontifical—too 
fond of big Latin words. 

Two scientific fishermen have compared numbers of bass in the pond 
to numbers in the basket, and have watched imported bass survive in 
mixed company. Their article begins: 

Of the many things which influence angling success, the size of popula- 
tion of the species sought must be a prime factor. In order to gain 
information on the relationship between population and yield to fisher- 
men ina fishery based mainly on large mouth bass, Micropterus salmoides 
(Lacépéde), we have experimented. . 

The trouble with this is not Micropterus salmoides. Technical Latin 
words are precise and useful. The trouble lies in influence, success, pop- 
ulation, factor, information, relationship, population, and the ambiguous 
yield to—all slushing along together through the weedy connectives. 
Does your subject seem mundane or trivial? Then give it a Latin 
diploma and it will graduate into elegant dullness. Actually, this article 
soon begins to read quite well. After a Latin period or two the writers 
get down to ponds and fish; they leave the academic procession and get 
out their waders. If we traded our Latin words for Anglo-Saxon ones 
wherever we could make a bargain, and long words for short ones; if we 
wrote find for determine, see for inquire, watch for observe, book for 
volume ; if we banished all words containing tion, and then let not more: 
than three sneak back into any one paragraph, our writing would be 
clearer. Subjects needing Latin technicalities should insist the more 
stoutly on short English words for the writing in between. 

Sut the social sciences—especially sociology and psychology-—un- 
blessed with Latin genera, are ina bad way. They must make their own 
terms as they go, and few men have Freud’s command of words. Some 
words, like schizophrenia and psychosomatic, describe what they repre- 
sent ; ego and id are clear enough. But, for the most part, poor writers 
have endowed psychology with a technical vocabulary that would put 
even Solomon on the couch. We hear of reaction fixation, of reaction 
to action. Factors, aspects, and situations are functions of every sentence, 
and a word like motivation takes on private meanings which force the 
writer to new definitions. Affect changes into a noun and affects the 
sanity of everyone trying to write effectively. 

Language is public property that must not be rough-hewn to private 
ends. A real knowledge of Latin might save us from this—a real under- 
standing of what a word means at the root. But we are not Latinists; 
we are merely Latinate. Always looking for an exact scientific language, 
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we never write with an alert and delighted sense that words have more 
than one meaning, that our sentences can strike harmonics and still be 
precise. Beware of the writer who must define his terms, I say. He may 


be unable to use language, as it runs, to express his meaning, and— 
whatever his motivation—the result is pomposity. He is Humpty 
Dumpty, the original egghead, making words say what he wants them 
to mean instead of meaning what he wants to say. He is either evading 


the toil of finding the right word, or defining the obvious: 


Let us agree to use the word signal as an abbreviation for the phrase 
“the simplest kind of sign.” (This agrees fairly well with the customary 
meaning of the word “signal.’’) 

A definer of words is usually a bad writer. The man, above, who 
had to get his signals straight, a semanticist, by the way, grinds out about 
three parts sawdust to every one of meat. In the following excerpt, the 
italics are his; the brackets, mine. Read the sentence first as it was 
written ; then read it again, omitting the bracketed words: 


The moral of such examples is that all intelligent criticism [of any in- 
stance] of language [in use] must begin with understanding [of] the 
motives [and purposes] of the speaker [in that situation]. 


Here, each of the bracketed phrases is already implied in the others. 
Attempting to be precise, our writer has only clouded his meaning. We 
have reached our last infirmity of scientific mind. Naturally the speaker 
would be “in that situation”; naturally a sampling of language would be 
“an instance” of language “in use.” And even if motives are not pur- 
poses, the difference is too small to dawdle over. His next sentence de- 
serves some kind of immortality. He means “muddy language causes 
trouble” : 


Unfortunately, the type of case that causes trouble in practice is that in 
which the kind of use made of language is not transparently clear... . 


IV 


Clearly, it is hard to be transparent. Writing is hard. Even di- 
vinity has found it necessary to write in the middle of the night with 
great commotion. Writing is probably more than half of the researcher’s 
job, as anyone will testify who has found himself hunting up one more 
fact, and running one more test, postponing the awful hour when he 
must face the mystery of the word, to gather his thoughts and to com- 
municate. It is a matter of finding first the right attitude, and then the 
right words— and no more. If we have little to say, we will be pompous, 
we will write in the passive voice, we will throw phrases in the air like 
dust. 
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But if you have something to say and still sound tumid, we can work 
out our salvation. Here are some suggestions : 

1. Economize. Think of explaining what you have to say clearly, 
simply and pleasantly to a small mixed group of intelligent people. 

2. Never use a long word when you can find a short one, or a Latin 
word when you can find a good Old English one. 

3. Suspect yourself of wordiness whenever you see an of, a which 
ora that. Inspect all areas surrounding any form of to be. Never use 
exist. 

4. Resolve not to use the passive voice. Simply fly in the face of 
convention and begin your sentences with “I” or “we” or “the writer.” 

5. Take pains to avoid modifying a noun with a noun. 

6. Make sure that each word really makes sense. No one who had 
inspected the meaning of his words could have written: “Every seat 
in the auditorium was filled to capacity.” 

7. Beware of the metaphor. It is the spirit of good prose. It gives 
the reader a picture, a glimpse of what the subject really looks like to 
the writer. But it is dangerous, can easily get tangled and insistent, the 
more so when it almost works: don’t have a violent explosion pave the 
way for a new growth. 

The important thing is, I think, to pick up each sentence in turn, 
asking ourselves if we can possibly make it shorter. This done, clarity 
will come of itself, and with it the peculiar pleasure of having wrestled— 
the struggle itself will be agony—with the written word, and written well. 
We may even live in a style in which we never dreamed we could be- 
come accustomed. 


Intellectual Freedom and the Edu- 
cational Process' 


By RALPH F. FUCHS 


In our culture intellectual freedom is thought to be essential to 
social progress and to individual fulfillment. At least the leaders of a 
society must, in this view, be free to use their minds fully, to seek truth 
without limit, and to test the products of their thought against the thought 
of others. If they are not, that society is doomed to succumb to uncom- 
prehended natural forces or to other, more virile societies that develop 
superior knowledge. Intellectual freedom does not guarantee the con- 
tinuance of a society—far from it; but without this freedom, indefinite 
survival is unthinkable because the progress upon which it depends 
will not take place. 

Under the democratic philosophy of today, moreover, the right to 
learn, to strive for personal achievement through knowledge and skill, 
and to make one’s best contribution to the common welfare is a precious 
right ; and we have faith that individuals, left free to attain high stand- 
ards, will on the whole be worthy of their opportunities and will maintain 
a healthy commonwealth. Unless we are wrong, our faults and our 
weaknesses are likely to be caused, not by freedom in an intellectual 
sense, but by failure, through the tyranny of some human beings over the 
minds and opportunities of others, to extend freedom fully. 

As a condition of individual development, including the capacity 
to exercise intellectual freedom, the educational process is necessary. 
Until the learner has reached some stage of responsible maturity, not 
only must conduct be restrained to a larger extent than later, but the 
learning process must be affirmatively conditioned to secure the trans- 
mission to the newcomer of the prevailing cultural heritage. It is a 
delicate matter, as every parent and professional educator knows, to 
transmit the wisdom of the past and of the present consistently with 
freedom for the learner and with the attitude of devotion to basic beliefs, 
accompanied by tentativeness of view, that, in our culture, must somehow 
be communicated. Yet, clearly, at an early stage in the learner’s course, 

*Address delivered before the Thirty-second Annual Convention of Torch 
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the more certain knowledge and the relatively prevalent attitudes must 
be conveyed. Gradually criticism and questioning, accompanied by 
methods of evaluation and of arriving at independent conclusions, can be 
developed until the stage of complete freedom, testing all knowledge and 
all values without destroying them, is reached. 

We cannot here, in these few moments, discuss the relation of in- 
tellectual freedom to all aspects of the educational process, nor would I 
be qualified to do so. With regard to education in schools, to which I 
shall confine my remarks, the composition of the faculty and the scope 
and content of the curriculum are the chief determinants of the nature 
of the education being offered. The physical facilities and environment, 
and the social community within the school, are the others. It seems 
fairly obvious that a greater degree of selectivity in relation to the beliefs 
and attitudes of the faculty, so as to make them representative of the 
community, is appropriate in elementary and secondary schools than at 
the higher levels, where the widest range of challenge and of choice for 
the student is desirable. Hence, intellectual freedom may be somewhat 
less absolute at the lower levels than in colleges and universities—al- 
though in an open society which is fast becoming part of a world com- 
munity it should certainly be great. 


II 


Let me confine myself from this point on to higher education, be- 
ginning with the freshman year in college or university. We have 
proceeded traditionally in the belief that the college student, although still 
in need of some personal discipline and much intellectual guidance, 
should not receive indoctrination in any single set of received ideas. 
Information and points of view are to be presented to him, not imposed 
upon him. With much that is laid before him he will not quarrel, because 
it is not subject to reasonable doubt; but conformity is not to be re- 
quired, and failure to make available in college the full range of human 
knowledge and thought is scarcely more permissible. Such, at least, are 
the tenets of liberal education. 

In colleges and universities the function of seeking new truth and new 
forms of expression, and of testing received ideas and methods, is a 
second institutional responsibility. Whether because of the scholar’s 
.inner urge or because of social need, these functions are added to the 
general teaching function. They are accompanied by the training of 
recruits to the disciplines involved. Apprenticeship for beginners in 
research and experimentation in the arts, sciences, and philosophy, 
largely through graduate study, accompanies the faculty’s own quest. 

Intellectual freedom in colleges and universities is known as aca- 
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demic freedom; and it has been the subject of much controversy of late. 
As it exists in the United States today, academic freedom draws strength 
from two sources: the academic tradition and the philosophy of the bills 
of rights in our Federal and state constitutions. The former asserts the 
independence of the search for truth, which the community of scholars 
carries on, from control by the rest of society. The latter assures to all 
individuals as against the government, whether as a matter of inherent 
right or because of social utility, freedom of religion, speech, publication, 
and assembly, together with due procedure when the individual’s interest 
comes in question in a legal proceeding. Inevitably such rights against 
the government tend to become rights against power and authority 
in the hands of others as well. Hence we seek to maintain freedom from 
control by economic groups and pressure groups, and to secure due 
process in the conduct of their proceedings against members. Especially 
is this true where an individual’s means of livelihood are threatened, as 
they may be by an employer or a labor union. The same situation may 
arise within a college or university. 

In relation to the institutional arrangements which determine aca- 
demic freedom, it is not necessary to choose between the theory of in- 
herent right and the theory of social utility, important though the choice 
between them may be in the individual’s own thought. As a matter of 
sheer power, the political state, or whatever social institution may 
exercise supreme authority in the community, may certainly strike down 
academic freedom if it decides to do so. The question of determining for 
society how much academic freedom to allow becomes, then, one of 
weighing the interests at stake, including both the persistent claim of 
communities of scholars to the possession of inherent rights and the 
assertion that individual welfare, human progress, and social survival 
depend upon the training of youth in intellectual freedom and responsi- 
bility and upon the unhampered search for truth. Counter-claims must 
be weighed too; and the answer in a given time and place will depend on 
the balance struck by the controllers of the social order. In the United 
States today the government, or legislators or trustees to the extent of 
the power they currently possess, may limit or destroy academic freedom 
for one or another reason; but they cannot do so and at the same time 
preserve the values and benefits that academic freedom confers. 

The authoritative formulation of the principles of academic freedom 
and tenure as they are currently understood by the academic profession 
in this country is contained in a so-called 1940 Statement of Principles of 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. Perhaps unfortunately, this statement 
applies only to faculty members, and there is no corresponding statement 
regarding the academic freedom of students and their right to remain in 
a college or university. The freedom of students and their opportunity to 


— 
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learn rest largely, however, upon the freedom of the faculty, as does the 
search for new truth through research and experimentation. It is a 
gain for students as well as faculty, therefore, to have freedom and tenure 
for the latter safeguarded. 

The 1940 Statement has been adopted by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, the American Association of University Professors, the As- 
sociation for Higher Education of the National Education Association, 
and additional learned societies and educational organizations. According 
to the Statement, academic freedom should be accorded because it is 
essential to the processes of institutions of higher education ; and academic 
tenure—in less elegant terms, job security—exists because it is essential 
to freedom and to rendering the academic profession attractive to men 
and women of ability. “The teacher,” the Statement asserts, “is entitled 
to full freedom in research and in the publication of the results, subject 
to the adequate performance of his other academic duties.” He is en- 
titled “to freedom in the classroom in discussing his subject, but he should 
be careful not to introduce into his teaching controversial matter which 
has no relation to his subject.” He is “a citizen, a member of a learned 
profession, and an officer of an educational institution. When he speaks 
or writes as a citizen he should be free from institutional censorship or 
discipline, but his special position in the community imposes special 
obligations. As a man of learning and an educational officer, he should 
remember that the public may judge his profession and his institution by 
his utterances. Hence he should at all times be accurate, should exercise 
appropriate restraint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and 
should make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man.” 

Academic tenure, according to the Statement, requires that, after a 
probationary period, during which the teacher “should have the academic 
freedom that all other members of the faculty have,” termination of an 
appointment for cause be preceded by opportunity for a hearing, appro- 
priately conducted upon written charges. If a dismissal takes place for 
reasons not involving moral turpitude, the teacher should receive his 
salary for at least a year from the date of notification of the dismissal. 

In the Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, then, recogni- 
tion is given both to the proper scope of freedom and to the procedural 
protections to tenure and, therefore, to freedom itself. Academic freedom 
exists in relation both to the intramural aspects of the work of the 
teacher, including research, and to the faculty member’s activities as a 
citizen. Subject to appropriate restraints as to the manner in which 
academic freedom is exercised, this freedom is complete. No limits are 
placed on the knowledge or opinion which the faculty member may enter- 
tain or express. Any such limit might obviously exclude some portion 
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of the truth, or withhold some critical test to which the truth should be 
subjected, and is therefore not to be tolerated. Intellectual freedom must 
he absolute or, in a very real sense, it does not exist at all. 

The question inevitably arises whether there are not fundamental 
truths which no member of the academic community should be permitted 
to deny ; and it is ably asserted today that there are such truths of both a 
religious and a political nature. On the religious side, the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure contains the pro- 
vision that “limitation of academic freedom because of religious or other 
aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at the time” a 
teacher is appointed. This concession, so far as its religious aspect goes, 
is primarily a recognition of the church sponsorship of a large segment of 
higher education in this country and of the desire of the sponsors of many 
institutions to promote or safeguard particular religious views through 
the institutions they maintain. The meaning of the words “or other” in 
relation to the aims of an institution is far from clear; but obviously it 
should not be allowed to expand to the point where an institution might 
become the proponent of political, social, or cultural views and be closed 
to opposing knowledge or opinion. Probably the utmost limits of the 
concession to nonreligious aims should be such as may preserve the 
character of certain other institutions which have a “proprietary” in- 
terest in particular doctrines. 

It has been asserted that, more fundamentally, true learning and 
true freedom can only be achieved within the framework of religious 
devotion to the source of all values, including the values of toleration and 
freedom themselves. The divine origin of respect for each of God’s 
children is often referred to. However this may be as a matter of in- 
dividual belief and, perhaps, of ultimate truth, it would be dogmatism 
indeed to assert that the objects of religious devotion can be formulated 
in such a manner as to set definite boundaries to the freedom of students 
and faculty. The religious exception in the Principles of Academic 
Freedom and Tenure is in fact a concession to historical and practical 
circumstances which, taking the educational system as a whole, have not 
prevented academic freedom from developing. On the contrary, church- 
sponsored colleges and universities have tended, in many instances, to 
shake off the restrictions originally applicable to them and to become free 
institutions of learning where even agnosticism and atheism, along with 
the religious faith to which the institutions are dedicated, may be pro- 
pounded. Religion itself, as the founders of the Republic understood 
long ago, is safer in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom than under 
controlled conditions. Nevertheless, the religious restriction upon aca- 
demic freedom continues to prevail in many institutions, requiring, for 


example, church attendance and avoidance of challenge to prescribed 
religious views. 
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III 


Especially threatening to academic freedom in these times are the 
twin threats of subversion by totalitarian groups and certain answering 
measures proposed by those who seek to protect the democratic way of 
life. There is evidence that secret Communist groups, among others, 
have deliberately sought to subvert the educational process by dishonest 
methods, attempting to deceive and mislead students into the acceptance 
of conclusions they would otherwise not espouse. Partly as a counter- 
measure to provide assurance against such attacks, but also for reasons 
less worthy, various measures have been adopted to guard against the 
presence on faculties of Communist Party members, persons with alleged 
Communist leanings, or both. These countermeasures have consisted 
mainly of the adoption of oaths, disclaiming membership in organizations 
that advocate the overthrow of government, and the like; the conduct 
of investigations to determine whether members of a faculty have danger- 
ous connections or leanings; and resort to the dismissal of faculty mem- 
bers suspected of Communism on account of their invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment in an official inquiry or for other reasons. Some of 
these measures have been enacted into statutes, while others have been 
placed in effect by the action of educational authorities themselves. Some 
have been applied broadly to all public employment, including the teachers 
in public educational institutions ; others have been limited to the members 
of certain college and university faculties. 

In the field of higher education, the result has been described as a 
wave of dismissals of faculty members. Actually the number dismissed 
has been relatively small—perhaps as many as 60 or 70 in 25 or 30 
colleges and universities, among approximately 1855 accredited institu- 
tions having faculties of 180,000 or more. The American Association of 
University Professors knows officially of somewhat fewer dismissals than 
that. The intangible effects have, of course, been far more widespread. 
As a special committee of the Association recently put the matter, al- 
though “it remains true that effective teaching, objective research, and 
intellectual interest in contemporary issues continue on most American 
campuses,” it is also true that “unspoken restrictions are present.” The 
degree of reluctance on the part of teachers and students to discuss con- 
troversial matters is difficult to determine ; but it is scarcely deniable that 
increased caution is displayed in many quarters. To the extent that 
possibly valid opinions are excluded from academic institutions and 
accepted views are shielded from the critical scrutiny to which they 
should be subjected, the educational process and the attainment of truth 
are defeated. In institutions where dismissals have taken place, and in 
many others beside, it has been made clear by official pronouncements 
that one degree or another of involvement with Communism will be a 
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ground of dismissal. The effect of all these measures is far more wide- 
spread than statistics can indicate. 

The pattern of official behavior in relation to the faculties and, to a 
less degree, the students of colleges and universities indicates that the 
pressure of vocal public opinion, all-important to an institution’s “public 
relations,” accounts for the adoption of many of the measures that have 
been taken. Especially in public institutions, where the continuance of 
appropriations is dependent on public and legislative favor, but also in 
private institutions which are dependent on gifts and continued patron- 
age by their constituencies, the administrative response to outside pres- 
sures is likely to be immediate and direct. There have, of course, been 
noteworthy instances of resistance by college and university administra- 
tions to outside pressures and of forthright defense of academic freedom 
and tenure against attacks upon specific faculty members. In general, 
the desire of academic administrations has been to yield as little as 
possible and to preserve free education and the free search for truth so 
far as is currently feasible. The ultimate outcome depends, manifestly, 
upon the public opinion which is brought to bear upon academic educa- 
tion, and upon the degree of fortitude and understanding of its mission 
which the academic profession as a whole may be able to build up within 
itself. 

With respect to the danger from Communist subversion of the 
educational process, there is certainly need for continued vigilance, in- 
cluding measures to eliminate personnel who engage in dishonest tactics 
or are committed to them. We are not in great danger, however, of 
having our young people succumb to Communist indoctrination in the 
colleges and universities. Not only are there few, if any, Communist 
Party members in academic life, but the process of free discussion in 
colleges and universities almost certainly provides a sufficient check 
against specious influences upon students. Dishonest views do not stand 
up well when subjected to the tests that operate in the academic com- 
munity, including the ability of students to judge for themselves and the 
interplay of ideas that goes on. The selection of faculty members and 
the occasional dismissal of some are carried on, moreover, according to 
criteria that, on the whole, have built up faculties worthy of respect and 
confidence. Those who do not measure up become known and, even if 
they are not eliminated, retain little influence. There is slight reason, if 
any, to think that these methods of maintaining sound faculties are less 
applicable to Communists than to others. 

The primary objection to oaths and extensive investigations of 
faculty personnel are, of course, their psychological effect, their invidious 
character, and the tendency they possess to embrace far more than actual 
membership in any organization, such as the Communist Party, which 
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has been identified as having actually engaged in subversion. In only 
two instances among the dismissals that have occurred in colleges and 
universities is Communist Party membership, as of the time of the 
dismissal, known to have been established. In all of the other instances, 
the actions were taken on account of past membership in the Party, in- 
volvement in allegedly Communistic organizations, activities, or utter- 
ances, or prior invocation of the Fifth Amendment. These, it was 
typically said, cast doubt upon the faculty member’s fitness to continue 
in his position. It is easy to see where this kind of scrutiny of faculty 
associations, publications, and oral statements may lead by way of 
suppression of unorthodox viewpoints and activities. There is every 
reason to think, not only that highly qualified faculty members from a 
technical standpoint have been eliminated from the academic profession 
by the dismissals which have occurred, but also that grave injustice has 
been done in a considerable number of instances by the ostracism of inno- 
cent, often dedicated, individuals. Once the search for alleged subver- 
sives begins, there is little chance of halting it short of drastic action 
against persons whose views are unpopular, “controversial,” queer, or 
“radical.” Academic freedom and sound education, to say nothing of 
simple justice, can hardly be maintained in the face of such a tendency. 


IV 


The wisest course to follow is to insist upon four basic principles 
which should be applicable whenever a faculty member’s dismissal comes 
in question. These are, first, that his fitness to remain in his position is 
the matter to be determined on the basis of all relevant factors; second, 
that due procedure, including the opportunity for a proper hearing, must 
be observed; third, that no one may be proscribed solely because of 
membership in an organization, without proof that he has participated in 
activities or made commitments as an organizational member which dis- 
qualify him for faculty membership; and fourth, that the exercise of a 
constitutional privilege shall not be in itself a ground of dismissal. 

The test of fitness, when the dismissal of a faculty member is con- 
sidered, allows room for all factors, both favorable and unfavorable, to 
be taken into account, including actual organizational commitments on 
his part that may be inconsistent with the proper performance of teaching 
and research duties. Such commitments must be personal, however. 
The proper application of the test requires, moreover, that no relevant 
consideration be left out of account because of possible preoccupation of 
the deciding tribunal with certain factors which the atmosphere of the 
moment may seem to render all-important. The gravity of the decision 
to be made certainly calls for a determination no less objective and 
thorough than this. 
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The requirement of due procedure in every dismissal case is 
rendered necessary by two main considerations. One of these is the 
same as the reason for insisting upon procedural due process when deter- 
minations of a legal nature are to be made—namely, that the merits can- 
not be known and injustice avoided unless a party whose interests are at 
stake has a full opportunity to present his case. The other is that, in 
academic organizations which place final authority in the hands of trustees 
who are advised principally by administrative officers, faculty participa- 
tion in decisions as to the fitness of faculty members can best be accom- 
plished by means of the hearing process. If a tribunal composed wholly 
or partly of faculty personnel is established, its faculty members will have 
a full opportunity to ascertain the facts and arrive at conclusions for 
themselves. Where the fitness of a member of a profession is the matter 
to be determined, the need for the judgment of his professional peers 
seems apparent; and the accepted principles of academic tenure stress 
the importance of such a judgment. 

The principle which requires that no one be dismissed from teaching 
or research solely because of membership in an organization, without 
proof that he has participated in activities or made commitments in the 
organization which disqualify him for faculty membership, is likewise 
based upon two principal considerations. The first is that if membership 
in an organization becomes in itself a disqualification, the opportunity to 
present other factors to the deciding tribunal in a hearing will be lost, 
once the disqualification is established by admission or otherwise. Among 
the factors that will thus be excluded is the vast range of psychological 
and environmental influences which may account for organizational mem- 
bership and be important in gauging its significance. Although it is 
difficult to conceive of a person who today could deliberately be a member 
of the Communist Party and yet qualified to hold a teaching position, the 
conclusion that a case of fitness in these circumstances is impossible 
would be indeed a sweeping one. Unless we can really be sure that no 
such case can ever arise, we are not justified in withholding the oppor- 
tunity to establish its existence when a livelihood and the maintenance of 
academic freedom are at stake. The force of this view is increased by 
the fact that in other countries a great many intelligent people seem to 
retain Party membership without actual involvement in subversive ac- 
tivities ; and there is benefit to the educational process in not excluding 
their viewpoint. Only where an immediate danger is present, such as 
the danger of espionage against which there may be no adequate protec- 
tion, can a less discriminating policy be justified. 

The second reason for maintaining the policy of no proscription of 
the members of groups lies in the dangerous precedent that such a pro- 
scription involves. The view we take of the Communist Party today is 
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neither unique in a historical sense nor more firmly grounded in opinion, 
even if it be more accurate in fact, than the hostile view taken of other 
groups in the past or the views likely to be held with regard to groups that 
may be hated in the future. If we start down the road of proscribing the 
members of groups, no one knows where we may end up. There is no 
sufficient reason today for sacrificing the safeguards which alone can 
prevent the ultimate loss of the freedom we know to be essential. 

The principle that invocation of the Fifth Amendment shall not in it- 
self be a ground of dismissal from an academic position involves directly 
the requirements for constitutional liberty, and indirectly the conditions 
necessary to intellectual freedom. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just decided that a legal enactment cannot validly render the 
mere fact of invocation of the Fifth Amendment a ground of dismissal 
from a public position; and the same reasoning applies to academic posi- 
tions generally, whether in public or private institutions. If we render 
the invocation of a constitutional protection, taken by itself, a ground 
for loss of livelihood, we greatly impair the protection. The Fifth 
Amendment, as has often been said, although it gives assurance against 
one’s own testimony being made the ground of criminal prosecution, 
does not secure against the loss of a job; but if immunity from prosecu- 
tion can be purchased only by the loss of a position, the constitutional 
safeguard is seriously weakened. An educational institution, like other 
employers, may properly take cognizance of invocation of the Amend- 
ment by a member of its staff, and may properly make it the occasion of 
an inquiry into his fitness; but farther than this it should not go. We 
have been reminded in thoughtful publications recently that in these times 
the Fifth Amendment has become a symbol of the entire Bill of Rights, 
at least on the procedural side; and it is a great gain for the future of 
constitutional freedom, and therefore for academic freedom, that the 
Amendment’s bulwark has been maintained. College and university 
faculty members would be second-class citizens indeed if they stood in a 
different position in this regard from others in the community. 

With respect to the proscription of members of the Communist 
Party, a view opposite to the one here taken can be based on tenable 
grounds. That view rests, in essence, upon the Communist Party’s 
methods of duplicity, efforts at subversion, and discipline of the in- 
dividual member, all of which should come to the attention of the member 
through certain Communist literature and through indoctrination. These 
methods constitute a threat to the nation and to education, which justifies, 
it is said, dismissing individual Party members from teaching positions 
without further proof that they have personally accepted the Party’s 
intellectual discipline or its perverted methods. Injustice in the par- 
ticular case, impairment of academic freedom, and denial of procedural 
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due process must be risked, we are told, in the quest for security. The 
conclusion to which this reasoning leads has been formally adopted and 
announced by many college and university administrations, but it has 
not been accepted by the American Association of University Professors 
and some other organizations. I believe that it should be abandoned for 
the reasons I have stated. I am hopeful that, in any event, it will receive 
reconsideration involving the best thought of the academic profession 
and of the public. 

Many of the contemporary aspects of academic freedom and tenure, 
in fact, call for the sober thought of all who are interested, to the end 
that a firmer foundation may be laid for higher education in the future 
and, consequently, for the general welfare and national security. If our 
progress does not continue to the full extent of our potential, the future 
of this nation and of the world will not be bright, and individual achieve- 
ment will be limited. We need to give heed to the conditions of progress, 
none of which is more important than the maintenance of our educational 
system, including the colleges and universities, unimpaired. 

Let me emphasize that it is not primarily for the political freedom of 
college and university faculty members, important though this is, that I 
am contending in this paper. The professional goal of the academic pro- 
fession is the maintenance of sound education. From that standpoint, 
other considerations are secondary. Freedom as to political affairs is, 
however, currently the most controverted aspect of intellectual and aca- 
demic freedom; and it is symbolic of all the rest. For these reasons it 
receives more than the share of attention to which it is inherently entitled 
—but not more than is essential if the whole structure of academic free- 
dom is to be preserved. The educational objective is and must continue 
to be the maintenance of a state of affairs in which knowledge grows and 
all the interests and talents of human beings are fully developed. 


Operation Bootstrap: Teaching the 
Men of Today and Tomorrow 


By RICHARD ADAMS BARTLETT 
Tyndall Air Force Base 


From my “ivory tower” in building T-451 at Tyndall Air Force 
Base, Florida, I can watch the F-86D’s take off at almost any time of 
the day, and well into the night. They shoot into the air like great angry 
hornets, rising at a 45 degree angle, leaving a smudge of blue-black smoke 
behind, roaring at the earth below like an angry Thor. And I always 
wonder whether the pilots of any of the planes roaring past are my 
students—men as young as today, as optimistic as tomorrow. Some 
must be mine, for among my Bootstrap personnel are pilots as well as 
technicians, mechanics, radar men, administrators, and clerks. Whatever 
their status in the Air Force, these men live day by day among super- 
sonic weapons of war, and with clear vision look to the future, unafraid 
and optimistic. 


II 


What is “Operation Bootstrap”? It is a plan whereby actual college 
courses, taught by college teaching personnel, are presented to interested 
military men during their off-duty hours on the Base. Under this pro- 
gram, the ambitious and energetic Air Force man can work toward a 
degree in courses identical with those given on a college campus. The 
Air Force pays two-thirds of his tuition, and implies that it will grant 
him up to six months’ temporary duty in residence on a college campus 
when he has advanced to a point where such a tour of duty will earn him 
his baccalaureate. He himself must bear one-third of the tuition and 
the cost of textbooks. Thus the Air Force offers its men an opportunity 
to pick themselves up by their bootstraps, and thus the name. 

Under this plan, pint-sized colleges are being maintained at Air 
Force bases all over the world. The well-known University of Maryland 
Overseas Training Program provides the personnel for Thule and the 
European Theater ; the University of California provides similar services 
for the West Coast and the Pacific Theater ; and several state universities 


= 
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supply similar services elsewhere. Florida State University has placed 
its Bootstrap Program under the supervision of its College of Arts and 
Sciences, and it offers courses at air bases in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Puerto Rico. Tyndall, where I teach, is under its jurisdiction. 

Operation Bootstrap fits in with the over-all United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAFI) Program, although it is not actually a part 
of it. Since most Bootstrap courses are offered at the freshman-sopho- 
more level, the military man is left with some forty-five semester hours— 
all of his junior and up to half of his senior year—to earn somehow on 
his own before he is assigned to temporary duty on a college campus. 
Here USAFI comes in, with some forty-six American colleges and uni- 
versities offering correspondence courses earning college credit open to 
the ambitious military man. Through these, plus possibly a summer 
school session on his accrued annual leave, the ambitious soldier can 
finally attain the baccalaureate. It is a long, hard pull; but over a 
period of four, five, six or more years it has earned a substantial number 
of men their college diplomas. 


Why does the Air Force support such a program as Operation 
ootstrap? It does so partly for purposes of morale. At remote bases, 

as in Greenland or Puerto Rico, Bootstrap offers bored personnel some- 
thing to do in their spare time. It may not speak well for the educational 
process, but Operation Bootstrap is most popular where there are no 
pleasanter pastimes available. And it serves the Air Force in another 
way; it gives the graying and grounded fly-bovy enough of a cultural 
foundation, enough of the principles of good English, basic mathematics, 
government, history, psychology, and perhaps business law, to enable 
him to become a capable administrator. 

To become a capable administrator’—therein lies a prob- 
lem as personal as the captain who just sat in conference with me, and as 
large and impersonal as the entire Air Force. Captain Smith, his gray 
eyes still sharp, his face still ruddy and firm, and most of his hair still a 
youthful brown, had come to me with his problem. Thoughtfully smok- 
ing his cigarette, he methodically gave me a brief resume of his career. 
He had entered the Air Force as a cadet in 1942. He had been sort of 
a hot-rodder and, as he recalls, a “pretty wild guy” in his high school 
days. Of course, he was a whiz as a fighter pilot, had chalked up a good 
record in Africa and Italy, and, loving flying more than anything else, 
had chosen to make the Air Force his career. The years have treated 
him well: in the Government housing near by he has a lovely dark- 
haired wife and two children, a fourth grader named Mike and a second 
grader named Shirley. He drives a Ford Sunliner, owns a boat and a 
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thirty-horsepower outboard motor, flies the F-86D’s about four days 
out of every seven (although subject to call at all times), and has the 
rest of the week as his own. 

In his last annual pliysical, however, signs appeared of a slowly de- 
teriorating eyesight and a slight increase in blood pressure. Nothing 
serious—he wasn’t grounded—but, as he told me, the storm warnings 
must be heeded. One day he will be grounded, and then what can he do? 
What can the Air Force do with him? 

Both Captain Smith, who would like to be Major Smith some day, 
and the Air Force, are concerned with the problem. So Captain Smith 
has enrolled in Operation Bootstrap, is polishing up on his English, his 
letter-writing, his spelling, in the hope that he can become a valuable 
administrative officer when his days of supersonic flying are over. 


IV 


Not all of the Bootstrap students, of course, have Captain Smith’s 
problem, common though it is. A good percentage, in some classes up 
to one-third of the total enrollment, are career men who are planning 
ahead for their second career after their twenty-year Air Force hitch is 
over. With many of them it is a matter of just five or six years more— 
a rather shocking reminder to those of us outside the services that we 
are already at “middle age.” 

Take Sergeant Lewinski. His service record dates back to mid- 
1941, when he was drafted from a life consisting of odd jobs at filling 
stations, loafing in pool halls, and guzzling beer in taverns, as he frankly 
admits. In Germany, during the War, he met a Wac and married her, 
and the family that resulted led him to choose an enlisted man’s life in 
the Air Force to a grease-monkey’s life in Hoboken. He lives in en- 
listed men’s housing and his wife teaches in the local grade school. For 
M/Sgt. Lewinski, Operation Bootstrap, the question of what to do after 
retirement, and his wife’s job all coalesced into an ambitious plan: to 
have a B.A. when he leaves the Air Force, so that he can go directly 
into public school teaching. He cut down on his voluntary work with 
the Boy Scouts, and enrolled in Bootstrap. The General Education De- 
velopment tests, which he passed with high marks, earned him eighteen 
semester hours’ advanced college credit; the college evaluation of his 
service training earned him another twelve. Before he had even com- 
pleted English 101, therefore, Sergeant Lewinski discovered that he 
already had thirty semester hours’ credit—enough to be a sophomore! 
In class he is intense, alert, polite, deeply interested; he is always pre- 
pared save for emergencies in line of duty, and he tries to give us 
advance notice of his absences. There is no doubt that the sergeant will 
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achieve his goal, and, thanks to Operation Bootstrap, some public school 
system will get a good teacher in 1962. 

Not all of my students are “old career men.” About a third of 
them are young men in their early twenties, serving their hitch and 
impatiently biding their time until they can leave the gates of Tyndall 
and return no more. For them Bootstrap is a bright spot in an otherwise 
drab existence. 

Take the “Boston Bean,” as the men have dubbed A/2nd Class 
Percy Bates. He washed out of the Cadets and, as he puts it, let himself 
be talked into a four year enlistment as an Airman. “T hate this life so 
much that I sometimes think I'll go nuts,” he told me when he first 
registered. “Day after day at the same tedious job, while all my friends 
in Boston are getting ahead!” And Airman Bates, whose background is 
blue-blood, meant every word of it. For him Bootstrap is a godsend. 
“It keeps me going . . . gets me away from barracks talk of sex and 
jets and Thunderbirds,” he told me one day when he was particularly 
“down in the dumps.” True enough, Bootstrap has given Bates some- 
thing constructive to do, helps him to meet other ambitious men. Ajir- 
man Bates’ high grades in algebra, trigonometry, and English certainly 
helped him meet the high requirements for Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which he will enter this autumn, when his four year tour 
of duty is over. 


V 


Teaching college courses on an Air Force base is a long step away 
from the traditional ivory tower. My office is in an asphalt-shingled, 
flimsily-built, barn-like structure that is hot in summer and cold in 
winter, and the cheap, wavy glass in the windows makes the outside look 
awry until one gets used to it. The Base Library is a far cry from what 
I have known on campus, and never a day passes but what I delve deep 
into the storehouse of my brain for facts learned in graduate school—for 
the book those facts are in is not available on the Base. Office hours are 
held late in the afternoon, and are followed by the three-hour-long teach- 
ing sessions, 6 to9 p.m. I counsel, register, sell textbooks, and handle 
administrative matters, all on top of twelve hours of teaching. Before 
using blackboards I often have to shove aside great placards explaining, 
for example, the mysteries of the F-86D cockpit. And the students, 
many of them, can tell me the use of every dial, every switch on the pla- 
card: I in turn tell them how a bill becomes a law in Congress. 

Nor is their chatter, before class and during breaks, about last 
Friday night’s prom or next Saturday’s football game. Instead, it is 
about flying, and all the ramifications of Air Force life. Their excuses 
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are different, too. As I run through the roll the replies will run some- 
thing like this: 

“Bates.” 

“Here.” 

“Fossum.” 

‘“He’s down at Key West. Should be back any time though.” 

(Key West, 700 miles away. I do not mark Fossum absent. 
know that he will probably appear before the three-hour session ends. ) 

“Golden.” 

“He’s on K.P. He'll be in later.” 

“O’Leary.” 

“Here.” 

“Peters.” 

“Peters had business in the Pentagon today. He should be in 
pretty soon.” 

(The Pentagon, nearly a thousand miles away—but just an hour and 
forty-five minutes by the “Dog’”—the F-86D.) 

. And so on down my class roll. Sure enough, Fossum comes 
in, fresh from Key West (“Sure nice down there today. Balmy winds, 
”); Golden from K.P.; and Peters from 
the Pentagon (“Got everything taken care of. It'd of taken a month by 
normal channels. You can’t beat this jet age!’’) And before I get 
into my teaching I have to arrange an early final for a man being trans- 
ferred to Alaska, give the next two week’s assignments to a man “going 
on a cross-country,” and arrange for consultation about his courses with 
aman named Murphy. 

Even in our teaching there is an Air Force flavor. Discussing the 
depletion of our natural resources, one man hastily scribbled some figures 
and announced that as a jet pilot he had already used up approximately 
250,000 gallons of fuel; a senior flying officer subsequently volunteered 
that he had used up more than 600,000 gallons. In the History of 
Civilization course, Captain Lambard volunteered information about his 
two weeks in a Buddhist Monastery in Korea, and Sergeant Weston 
related his reaction to a tour of the Catacombs in Rome. Lieutenant 
Johnson told of the strange enigma of studying the History of Babylon 
while the automatic pilot kept his C-47 in the air at 160 miles per hour. 


temperature about 85 


VI 


Such are the experiences in teaching the men of this age and to- 
morrow’s age, men of foresight, discernment, and ability. Not all of 
them are jet pilots, not all of them are officers, not all of them are bril- 
liant, but every man who sticks out the courses he takes is worthy of 
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the credit he receives. Men like A/2nd Ricciano, for example. Joining 
for want of anything better to do at age 18, Ricciano went through Basic 
just like all the rest, and finally landed at Tyndall as some kind of a 
communications man with work hours from midnight until seven A.M. 
With a twinkle in his eye, he admits that he sleeps five of those seven 
hours. 

Eighteen years old, three and a half years of the Air Force ahead, 
his days filled with—boredom. One day he drifted into the library, and 
from there across the hall into the education office. He thumbed through 
some college yearbooks, got to talking with a sergeant on duty: “You 
mean I can take regular college courses here ?’ 

“Sure thing, Bud. Just fill out the papers and choose your course. 
Go over and talk to Dr. Bartlett about it.” 

The world suddenly expanded for Rick. He had always thought of 
the law, but a coal miner’s son from around Scranton didn’t get much 
encouragement. Now he saw a way to earn at least his freshman-sopho- 
more credits while in the Air Force, and then, by saving his money, 
possibly he could see his way to a law degree after he got out of the 
service! It would be a lot of work, take a lot of time (which he had a 
surplus of, that was for sure!), but—he’d do it! 

Ricciano is inclined to be reticent, but the day I told him he had 


earned an “A” in Western Civilization he warmed up and told me some- 
thing of his background, of his poverty, and of his hopes. He has the 
brains and the ambition, and I encouraged him to the best of my ability. 

Ricciano flicked the ashes off his cigarette. “Well,” he said, “I 
figure I have an advantage over most of the other men. You see, I can 
only go in one direction, and that’s up!” 


The Administrator’s Baedeker 


By CLYDE V. MARTIN 
Long Beach State College 


With apologies to Gilbert and Sullivan, the administrator’s lot is 
not a happy one. Too often he faces stubborn foes. These he must 
confront with ready weapons. We must recognize, too, that the ad- 
ministrator is often obliged to walk something of a tight-wire. Now and 
again, like Janus, he must face fore and aft simultaneously. This is not 
always easy! Even the veteran administrator—the master prestidigitator 
—finds himself, upon occasion, in serious straits for lack of an appropri- 
ate extricating mechanism. Used imaginatively, the following Ready 
Reference Guide for Harried Administrators may become a valuable 
personal guide. 

1. To those who would goad you into precipitate action, point out 
that we must not move too rapidly. If you persist in this approach 
adroitly, you will normally find it unnecessary to get started. 

2. There are always some individuals who want to make funda- 
mental or sweeping improvements. They must be discouraged. A few 
crumbs thrown their way will blunt their ardor. Protect the status quo 
by permitting a few trifling improvements. 

3. Then there is the innovator. Nonplus him! Whatever his 
proposal, contend that its essential ideas have been under consideration 
for some time. A more effective, if more hazardous, plan is to insist that 
the proposed innovation has been incorporated in the educational offer- 
ing right along, even though what you have in mind bears only the 
faintest resemblance to the proposal. 

4. To counter any suggestions against which you are dead set, 
propose a theoretical opposite, then brush off both views as being “ex- 
tremist.” It will be eminently reasonable, then, to conclude that some 
“middle ground” will point the wisest course. You may expect that in 
the end no action whatever will be required. 

5. Should censure seem unavoidable, find a scapegoat and ride 
him. It goes without saying that this is done most effectively through 
innuendo. In almost all cases “the teachers” can be safely blamed. As 
a last resort, the social order, with its “cultural lag,” is a sure-fire target. 

6. Cultivate, for ready reference, a goodly number of face-saving 
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phrases. They must (a) be nebulous enough to admit of virtually un- 
limited interpretation, and (b) be scholarly in their impact. Examples: 
.’ “In the Neo-Platonic 
spirit. ..,” and “The contentions of the formal disciplinarian notwith- 
standing... .” 


“According to the eclectic point of view 


7. Point up the dangers that inhere in any specific formulation of 
conclusions: they are liable to misinterpretation ; lines of authority may 
become blurred; inferences will be drawn from incomplete data; and so 
on. Encourage retreat into general objectives, upon which all can agree 
because these objectives suggest no content and no change. 

8. Never profess to have the answer. This (a) relieves you of 
having to come up with any answer, and (b) proves your receptivity and 
openmindedness. <A tertiary advantage of this approach is that your 
opponents will invariably find it expedient to moderate their demands. 

9. When pressed, suggest the wisdom of consulting an expert 
before any decisions are reached. This device is especially effective when 
there are no generally recognized experts in the area under consideration ! 

10. If all other avenues have been tried and found wanting, appoint 
a committee! In so doing, you will be above criticism, for this measure 
conforms to all the canons of democratic administration; yet you are 
safe for an interminable period. 

Postscript: The following suggestions have their application par- 
ticularly to formal group meetings: (a) If your opinion on some ques- 
tion is requested, ask naively what is meant by the question. Encourage 
extended clarification. There will be precious little time left for your 
reply. (b) Avoid putting embarrassing items on the agenda. If, how- 
ever, in spite of this forehandedness, a distressing issue is raised, state 
with finality that it is essential to stick to the scheduled items. (c) When 
you find yourself in a tight spot, mystify the group with technical ad- 
ministrative jargon. (Can those present afford to admit their igno- 
rance?) (d) Exuding an air of complete victory, cite a disarming 
aphorism. Examples: ‘Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
alike in what it gives and what denies?” (Pope); “Whoever is in a 
hurry shows that the thing he is about is too big for him” (Chesterfield) ; 
“Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all” (Shakespeare). 


On Educating Others 


By ALI BULENT CAMBEL 


Northwestern University 


It is, I believe, now generally accepted that comparable standards 
of living are one condition for harmony among the nations of the world. 
Only by the improvement of their standards, both economic and intellec- 
tual, can the poorer societies be prevented from accepting a totalitarian 
philosophy of government. However, economic aid to under-developed 
nations can never assure democracy ; it can only help develop an environ- 
ment conducive to democracy. To make democratic ideas and ideals 
effective and lasting in such nations, another kind of aid is needed: aid 
in the education of the inhabitants. People can know the truth, and be 
made free by the truth, only as they are sufficiently educated to under- 
stand the truth. 

Individual groups and governments are at present engaged in efforts 
to assist in the education of people in less fortunate countries. However, 
while UNESCO and many voluntary agencies endeavor to take education 
where it is needed, the main burden still falls on the institutions of higher 
education in the United States. It is through them, in the main, that 
American higher education will have its impact on thousands of young 
foreigners. This fact presents a challenge to American educators which 
must be met with vigor if democracy and Western civilization are to 
play their part in the world. 

This article is concerned with a particular aspect of this challenge, 
namely, the role that we ourselves—individual teachers and adminis- 
trators—can and should play in the crucial problem of the adjustment 
that must be made between the foreign student and the educational in- 
stitution: mutual adjustment, without impairment of the integrity of 
either. The significance of this role may not be apparent at first glance, 
especially as regards the problem of social adjustment, since most uni- 
versities now have special counsellors for foreign students, who are doing 
an admirable job in making the foreign student feel at home. As re- 
gards scholarship, it may seem to many to be enough if we refrain from 
lowering standards in favor of foreign students—from treating them, 
that is, on a “bon pour 1’Orient” basis. Thus it might appear that both 
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the social and the academic aspects are being sufficiently cared for and 
present no problem of special concern to faculty members. 

However, | believe that, although the social aspect has actually been 
solved, the educational problem has not. I am afraid that those of us who 
advise and teach foreign students have failed to give them all that they 
expected when they left their home countries to enroll in American in- 
stitutions of higher education. A few comments will show what I mean. 

Most of the students from other parts of the world, who arrive in 
ever increasing numbers, are young men in their early twenties. Their 
stay here varies from one to seven years, and this stay in the United 
States is their first extended absence from their home. I cannot think 
of any student whose home country or whose previous system of edu- 
cation has any resemblance to what he finds in the United States of 
America. The young amateur foreign emissary has to adjust himself 
to entirely new conditions while he is in his formative years. The du- 
ration of the adjustment period will depend on the individual, but in 
every case it will come at the very outset of his scholastic career in this 
country. In many cases the student enters the wrong institution, or 
registers for improper courses, because these problems of choice seem 
secondary to him in comparison to the social problems he faces. Pre- 
venting the student from taking courses that he is not ready to take or 
should not take, as well as guiding him in the right direction, is exactly 
the major part of our duty as educators. 

Nobody should blame us if we fail at this point, because all of us 
who are in advisory capacities are already overburdened with making 
out courses and arranging routine schedules. Nevertheless, we have 
to make an additional effort at solving the educational problems of for- 
eign students. And as American educators we must be convinced that 
when our foreign students return to their native land they will take back 
with them an education that will serve their country and the world. 

This we can do only if we know what makes the student tick. What 
is his scholastic background? What is the educational level of his coun- 
try? What is its economic status? What will our graduate be expected 
to do when he returns home? These and similar questions must be 
answered before we can in all fairness say that we have led our graduate 
in the right direction. 


II 


It seems to me that there are, essentially, two points in which the 
background of the foreign student differs from that of the American 
student: first, the connotation of the word “student”; and second, the 
system and standard of education. 
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In the United States a student does not differ greatly from any 
other individual, and is still John Doe. True, he goes to an institution 
of higher learning, and thus belongs to a small percentage of the popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, aside from the advertisements of apparel makers, 
he is no different from his high school classmates who accepted jobs and 
did not attend college. In fact, a great many students earn their way 
through college, and almost all have some working or, better to say, 
money-earning experience by the time they graduate. 

Not so with the foreign university student. In his country he is 
not just an ordinary citizen. He is either well-to-do, and therefore can 
afford to go to college, or he is exceedingly talented, and therefore earns 
fellowships to attend college. Thus he is immediately tagged as belong- 
ing to an elite, and is looked up to. Because of these circumstances, it 
is rather uncommon for a student outside the United States to work his 
way through a university. In fall and in spring, attending classes and 
preparing his studies are all he needs to do; while in summer, in all 
probability, he enjoys extended leisure. 

In his spare time, the student in other countries liberally indulges 
in what might be called intellectual bull-sessions, during which he dis- 
cusses a very wide variety of topics. His main topic of conversation, 
however, is politics, and because of this habit, whether right or wrong, 
right or left, he has very definite political beliefs, which he is ever ready 
to expound. In fact, he does not hesitate to stage meetings, or even go 
as far as to start uprisings. This may be due to the fact that the student’s 
energy outside of scholastic pursuits is not channelled as it is in this 
country. Few students live on the campus, and there are no stadia, 
union buildings, organized and guided societies, and publications to 
speak of. The foreign student is thus in a class by himself, enjoying 
rarious privileges, and exercising certain unwritten but accepted 
“rights.” 


III 


In regard to his academic background, conditions again are con- 
siderably different from those in America. In general, the student abroad 
receives a more rigorous high school education. In fact, in many cases 
the high school graduate in Europe has an education equivalent to that 
of the American junior college graduate. Neither in high school nor in 
the university do students abroad have freedom to choose courses, al- 
though in high school they may decide whether to study the “sciences” 
or the “arts.” On the university level they are, of course, free to choose 
their field of study, provided they can pass the appropriate entrance 
examination and the quota is not filled. This is in contrast with the 
great amount of freedom they enjoy in extra-scholastic affairs. Again, 
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classes are held in a rather formal manner, and extreme respect is paid 
to the instructor. In fact, respect is sometimes carried so far that, were 
it to occur in America, the student-teacher relation would be termed un- 
democratic. The knowledge and authority of the teacher are not ques- 
tioned, but are taken for granted. Another very important difference 
between education here and abroad is that here the student in his early 
years receives more of an applied education, and takes up theory in his 
post-graduate years. In the other countries the situation is reversed, 
with practice and application following a good grounding in theory. 

A Turkish engineer who had studied at home and in the United 
States once remarked to me: “In Europe the student receives an edu- 
cation, while in America he matures while receiving a diploma.” 
Though this is a rather cynical comment, there is some truth in it. It 
is our duty to help our students mature while they receive an education, 
the diploma being merely a certificate of their achievement. 

This we should be able to do without too much difficulty. Knowing 
that the foreign student does not have practice in choosing from a vo- 
luminous catalogue the courses most useful to him, we should guide him 
more than we do now. We should find out more about his particular 
educational background, and should know to some extent what he will 
be expected to do upon returning to his native land. With these facts 
at hand we should outline a tentative schedule for our student, extend- 
ing from the time when he starts his education here to the time he will 
probably complete his studies. The student is not compelled to adhere 
to this schedule, but should use it as a guide. In preparing this outline 
we should watch that our student has the educational as well as the 
linguistic ability to complete the prescribed courses successfully. 

Furthermore, during at least the first year of the foreign students’ 
stay here, their instructors should call them in for periodic personal 
interviews to discuss their academic progress. On such occasions, if 
time is available, instructors should discuss various educational topics, 
and provide the students with the opportunity to explore general edu- 
cational or professional problems. The foreign students’ special adviser 
takes an interest in the social and economic problems of his advisees, 
but can hardly be expected also to supply the educational help from the 
academic point of view. It is the duty of every teacher to help his for- 
eign students in his own particular field of specialization. 

The number of foreign students studying in this country is increas- 
ing constantly. When these students return to their countries, they will, 
because of their social standing, talents, and education, work in the 
higher echelons of governmental or private organizations. They will 
be the hope and the capital of their countries, and of civilization. 

Let us make sure, then, that when these young people leave this 
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country, they take with them something more than a diploma and the 
memory of college proms. Let us make sure that they take with them 
a sound education, a profound intellect, and a strong belief in freedom, 
fair play, and democracy. The well-being of their countries, and thus 
of the whole world, will depend on their ideals and capabilities. 


The Library 


Professors under glabrous domes 

Are annotating ancient tomes, 

While students, thinking them a bother, 
Are more concerned with one another. 
Sh! Qutet over there! 


Librarians with knowing looks 

Are hovering over reference books. 
They file the things so we can use them 
But still contrive some way to lose them. 
Sorry, that one’s out. 


Among the stacks assistants lurk: 
They substitute a “hush” for work, 

Sut quickly stop what they aren’t doing 
Upon the smell of coffee brewing. 
Let's take five. 


Semester’s end will find it packed 
With students frantic for a fact: 
The documented theme assignment 
Is torture’s ultimate refinement. 
What? Closing already? 


Vexations often make us doubt it, 
But sore would we be off without tt. 


Robert C. Wylder 
Long Beach State College 


| 


Academic Freedom and the Cold 
War 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 
The University of Chicago 


President Britton, Chancellor Shepley, Members of the American 
Association of University Professors: 

During the last ten years academic freedom has had a hard row 
to hoe. I think this is due to a number of causes. One of them is the 
war and the cold war. There is something inherently contradictory 
between war, which requires the utmost of discipline, the utmost sub- 
ordination of the individual, and unquestioning obedience to the supe- 
rior, and the academic enterprise, which requires a pioneering mental 
spirit, a willingness to consider all hypotheses and all proposals, and an 
insistence that they be judged in the light of reason and observation. 
It is usual, after serious wars, to have conditions in which academic 
activities do not flourish. I recall after the First World War the 
Mitchell Palmer era, when there were prosecutions for ideological 
divergence and many breaches of sound principles of academic freedom 
and tenure. 

A second factor has, I think, been imitation. There has been a 
tendency to imitate the totalitarian dictatorships which we were fighting. 
It was clear that the discipline of Fascism, Nazism, and Communism 
had short-run advantages in international politics in a time of great 
stress. There has been, I think, an unconscious disposition to imitate 
the methods which flowed from these very doctrines which we were 
fighting. 

In the third place, I think, a sentiment of escapism has manifested 


itself in public opinion. I read an article not long ago by an expert on 
improving the state of mind of people in an airplane when something 
appeared to be going wrong.” It might be a misfiring of the engine or 
a turbulence of the air. In the early days of aerial navigation, under 


*An address given at the Forty-second Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors in St. Louis, Missouri, April 6-7, 1956. 

*? Howard Kurtz, Jr., “The Common Man Up in the Air,” J.4.7.A. Bulletin, 
No. 17. 
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such circumstances, a spirit of panic might spread through the passen- 
gers. This psychological interpreter attributed this to two factors: 
when something goes wrong in an airplane there is no place to escape, 
and there is nothing that, the individual passenger can do about it. If 
you can neither run away from, nor take charge of, a dangerous situa- 
tion, you become a victim of anxiety and then of panic and irrational 
behavior. In an airplane in such a situation, the pilot tells the passen- 
gers through the loudspeaker just what the situation is, that it is not 
really serious—we will assume that it is not, though of course it may 
be—that he knows exactly what to do, and that there is no occasion 
for anxiety. This usually has a quieting effect. In a certain sense, 
the world of the last ten years has been like an airplane. Somebody 
wrote an essay relevant to the atom bomb, entitled “No Place to 
Hide.” People are afraid they may find nuclear fusion bombs falling 
upon them and there will be no place to hide. The attack may come 
from anywhere in the world, and there is no exit from the world. 
Furthermore, the average citizen is not able to take control of the 
situation. Governments may do something, but the average citizen 
can only hope. So, as in an airplane in distress, there is a situation 
in which panic tends to spread, and governments are so numerous 
and divergent that their voices give little assurance. 

During most of American history we have been sheltered by the 
broad Atlantic, the British fleet, and the Monroe Doctrine. We have 
felt safe in the world. The experience of getting into the First 
World War, and then into the Second, created the impression that 
we were no longer safe. Furthermore, with the explosion of atomic 
bombs, the improvement in airplanes, and the invention of jets, the 
realization that we are vulnerable to attack from anywhere in a short 
time increased our feeling of danger and made us a prey to anxiety 
of neurotic character. If people are not reassured by a trusted leader 
who can tell them what the situation is and calm their nerves, 
neurotic anxiety spreads and then manifests itself by the search for 
a scapegoat. People seek to find something or someone that they 
can blame and punish. That is, at least, something active to do, 
however irrational. So we did exactly what the Germans did in their 
persecution of the Jews after the disaster of the First World War. 
We hunted around for scapegoats, and the scapegoats we found were 
Communists, fellow travelers, and the academics. These were rela- 
tively helpless individuals. It gave a great sense of satisfaction to 
kick somebody around who couldn’t kick back. I do not mean to 
say that there was no danger of Communist infiltration and subver- 
sion. The danger, however, was so slight that the massive response 
can only be described as neurotic. 
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In a broader sense the situation was similar during the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to modern times. The entire system of 
security which centered around the church and the feudal system 
in the Middle Ages was breaking down. People were filled with 
anxiety and there were many heresy trials and witchcraft persecu- 
tions. I was reading recently in Lecky’s History of Rationalism tn 
Europe. Lecky comments at length on the state of mind in the 
Fifteenth Century, which, in a more exaggerated form, was like that 
we have had in the period of the cold war. I think the causes were 
the same. People felt that conditions of relative security in which 
they had lived for a long time were shattered. They didn’t know 
what to do about it and they couldn’t run away. Anxiety and panic 
overcame them, and they found scapegoats to kick around. 

Let me quote from a talk I made on this subject in 1953: 


Under the shadow of total war, in the grip of fear and frustra- 
tion, lacking effective leadership, many people have sought to escape 
the awful realities of a world in which all are vulnerable to sudden 
atomic annihilation or a lingering death from radiation. They have 
huddled together under the spell of demagogues preaching absolute 
doctrines and presenting, as the source of all evil, victims whom it 
is not only safe, but even noble, to condemn on accusation and specu- 
lative evidence under the teaching of those doctrines. 

The reintroduction of absolutistic ideas of loyalty into a world 
where tolerance has long reigned, where differences oi opinion have 
been accepted as the basis of political and social organization, and 
where people of radically different religious and political beliefs live 
side by side, has tended to create an atmosphere of universal distrust 
and to convert fear and anxiety into hysteria and panic. The devel- 
opment of such states of mind extends the power of the demagogues, 
encourages them to demand ever more absolutistic tests of loyalty, 
to apply those tests with ever less regard for the legality of the 
procedure and the cogency of the evidence, and to sanction them by 
ever more rigorous penalties of banishment, social ostracism, imprison- 
ment, or death. 

The situation of the world may not be as serious today as that 
ascribed by Lecky to the late Middle Ages. The process of anxiety, 
intolerance, superstition and persecution may not have gone as far 
even in Russia—certainly it has not here, in the United States; but 
it is well to heed Judge Learned Hand’s warning, and I quote from 
Judge Hand: 

“T believe that the community is already in process of dissolu- 
tion where each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy; 
where non-conformity with the accepted creed, political as well as re- 
ligious, is a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, without specifica- 
tion or backing, takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes 
freedom of dissent ; where faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has 
become so timid that we dare not enter our convictions in the open lists 
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to win or lose.””? 

I wrote that in the middle of the McCarthy episode. I think con- 
ditions have become better now, but the quotation suggests the condition 
with which academic freedom has been faced during the last ten years. 
This has been manifested by administrative investigations of civil servants 
and ever more repressive codes of behavior in that field; by Congressional 
investigations of the civil service, even more serious than the investi- 
gations by the administration itself; and by investigations going outside 
of the civil service, to commentators in the mass media and television, 
to colleges and universities. Perhaps most serious of all, there has been 
a tendency on the part of the administrations of some universities to 
follow in this course and to seek to administer test oaths, to deny due 
process of law, and to hold people automatically liable if they resort to 
Constitutional guarantees to protect themselves from self-incrimination. 
These are the problems faced by our Association. 

I may say that I think these difficulties flow from the abnormal 
state of public opinion. I am inclined to accuse the public more than 
the government. I agree with Chancellor Shepley, and also with Walter 
Lippmann, who suggested that the time had come when the American 
public should reappraise their public philosophy, their secular philosophy, 
which recognizes the distinction between the field of government, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, the field of individual freedom in 
religion, association, and opinion.? That distinction must be recognized 
by the people themselves, I think, or it cannot be effectively enforced by 
the courts. There is always a tendency in times of great stress for public 
opinion to infringe upon the individual’s freedoms, which are supposed 
to be guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, and which ought to be respected 
by the public as well as by the governmental agencies. 

The other aspect of a public philosophy which Chancellor Shepley 
dealt with, and which Walter Lippmann also dealt with, is the distinc- 
tion between the broad aspects of policy, which the public through their 
representatives are capable of judging and should influence in a de- 
mocracy within the general orbit of governmental action, and the detailed 
decisions in carrying out those policies which the public as a whole is 
usually incompetent to make. The public should distinguish between 
those decisions which the people can and ought to make in a democracy 
in shaping public policy and those things which depend upon detailed 
knowledge of facts which the public cannot be expected to have. There 


*Quincy Wright, “Loyalties and Peace,” Faith and Freedom (Manchester, 
England), Vol. 8, Spring, 1955, p. 56. The quotation from Judge Hand is from 
C. Herman Pritchett, Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954, p. 11. 

* Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy, Boston, Little, Brown, 
1955, p. 141 ff. 
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is a need for a generally accepted “public philosophy,” because eventually 
that is the only reliable check upon excesses of public opinion. Only 
through seli-restraint can public opinion avoid creating conditions un- 
favorable to freedom and to democracy, especially in circumstances of 
cold war. 

I think the results of this state of affairs in the last ten years have 
been very serious. First, there has been a serious deterioration of civil 
liberties. Interpretations of the Supreme Court have sometimes been 
swayed by an atmosphere of public opinion, stimulated by demagogues. 
I think there has been an improvement in the last year, and I hope there 
will be more in the future. 


Secondly, there has been a loss of respect for Congress. Although 


Congress in its successive investigations has followed the demand of 
public opinion, large sections of the public have felt that Congress has 
manifested incompetence and unreliability. 

There has also been a deterioration in the civil service, probably 
more in the Department of State than anywhere else. Nobody can be 
in Washington, and come in contact with the opinion of officials of 
government, without realizing that the morale of the civil service has been 
seriously affected by this state of affairs. 

There has, finally, been a serious deterioration in the state of science, 
and especially in the relation of science to government. I was reading 
recently the report by the Committee on Atomic Energy, entitled “En- 
gineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, Western Europe 
and Soviet Russia.” I quote the conclusion, which has been quite widely 
noted in the press: 


It is increasingly evident that the lead long held by the United 
States in numbers of effectively trained engineers and citizens is 
threatened. Our universities and colleges are turning out fewer gradu- 
ates in these fields than are similar establishments in Soviet Russia, or 
in the so-called Western Bloc of Europe. Moreover, the future seems 
to hold no truly adequate increase. No person in authority sees an early 
possibility of our colleges repeating the rise in engineering graduates 
that preceded the conflict in Korea. 

There are a number of explanations for this situation. One explana- 
tion is that the young people regard the profession of nuclear physics in 
particular, that of physics in general, and even that of science in general, 
as being dangerous professions. They are likely to be investigated at 
the expense of time, money, and reputation. After devoting themselves 
for years to acquiring knowledge and techniques, they may find them- 
selves, though wholly innocent, out of a job and ruined in reputation. 
I know, myself, of a young man who started in a career of science with 
good prospects; but after observing the attitude of committees toward 
science, he decided to go into something else. There is no doubt that 
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there is an inherent conflict between science and government. Military 
and political strategy tend to be secretive and hostile to the spirit of free 
inquiry which is necessary for science. Scientists depend upon freedom 
of communication. One scientist must talk with another freely if science 
is to advance. Its advances have usually involved many nationalities. In 
Chicago, the first nuclear reaction was under the auspices of Professor 
Fermi, an Italian, but significant work in the field had been done by 
Germans (Heisenberg), Danes (Bohr), Hungarians (Szilard), Brit- 
ishers (Rutherford), and Americans (Compton, Urey). Communication 
among scientists, not only nationally, but transnationally, is essential, 
and that, of course, is frustrated by security regulations, however 
necessary they may be from the points of view of defense and politics. 

I may note, as an interesting sidelight on this, an observation on 
the Soviet Union in the report I just referred to. There have been great 
privileges for scientists and engineers in that country, and science and 
engineering have been moving ahead in vast strides. The Soviet Union 
has good scientists, but there is the same suspicion between the govern- 
ment and scientists that prevails here. In this report, Demitri B. Shimkin 
credits the Soviet party leaders with having deep suspicions of many 
graduates of their engineering schools. He says: 

Vital technical skills give him [the scientist] a power potentially 
challenging the party’s absolutism. To do his job, he must maintain 
contact with both the prerevolutionary past and the West, and the logic 
of his work drives him into repeated conflict, open or hidden, with party 
dogmatism and favoritism. 

We expect that situation in the Soviet Union, but the same thing 
exists in this country, perhaps in lesser degree. Senator McCarthy was 
suspicious of all scientists and all academic people. Frustration develops 
because military men are dependent upon scientists, modern war can’t 
be waged without scientists, and yet this radical difference of point of 
view inhibits understanding. The politicians and the military cannot 
understand what the scientists are doing ; they are suspicious of them, and 
yet dependent on them. On the other hand, the scientists understand 
what they are doing, but they resent military security regulations and 
political interference entirely hostile to their work. So we have a deep 
split in our society—interdependence, but with a spirit, not of cooperation, 
but of distrust and suspicion. 

I have outlined the difficult situation of thinkers in this age of con- 
flict. During this time the American Association of University Professors 
has been waging a battle to defend the traditional liberties of academic 
life, of social thought, and of science. We have faced the antagonism of 
the politicians, the military, and sometimes, | regret to say, of university 
administrations themselves 
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This meeting will shortly have before it a report reviewing the results 
of this struggle during the last ten years. There has been an unusual 
number of cases involving academic freedom, some of them in very 
important institutions. In examining this report, we should feel a sense 


of very great responsibility—a responsibility to our profession, and a 


responsibility to our country. We must be very sure that we know the 
standards which ought to be applied. I think that gets back to the con- 
cept of a public philosophy. In our activities we have tried to establish 
a public philosophy, a state of opinion widely held, as to the relations 
which should exist between the university, the government, and the 
public. This is not easy to do. We have not attempted to formulate 
academic ethics in a formal document. We have tried to formulate aca- 
demic freedom in a somewhat formal document, the statements of 1925 
and 1940. But a great part of this public philosophy which we are trying 
to maintain is to be found in the reports which our committees have made 
on specific cases. Understanding of the line between academic life and 
public interference is certainly of major importance. We must recognize 
that if the colleges and universities are to do their job, are to educate 
the rising generation in the spirit of inquiry and independent judgment 
without which progress is impossible and democracy will fail, there 
must be a wide orbit of freedom for the institution and for the teacher 
and research worker. The instructor must be able to teach what he 
has learned as a result of his inquiries, and not to teach what the 
demagogues and rabble rousers want him to teach. If academic life 
should become subordinated to public opinion and political pressures, 
presently there would be no academic life at all. I am sure you will 
feel a sense of responsibility in giving consideration to the report which 
I understand will be presented as the next item on the agenda.! 

* Professor Wright’s address was followed by the report of the Special Com- 


mittee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security 
(Bulletin, Spring, 1956, pp. 49-107). 
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By WALLACE MATSON and EUGENE THOMPSON 


University of California 


(Scene: The Campus. <A professor is crossing the lawn when he 
is intercepted by a person wearing a long white gown and sandals.) 

STRANGER: My dear sir, whence come you, and whither are you 
going ? 

ProFessor: Eh? 

STRANGER: I said, whence come you and... 

PRoFessor: Excuse me. | have to meet my class. 

STRANGER: You are a teacher? 

PROFESSOR: No, I am a professor. 

STRANGER: Excuse me, I had not appreciated the difference. 
What do you profess? 

PROFESSOR: Eh? 

STRANGER: I said... 

Proressor: Oh! Philosophy. 

STRANGER: By the gods, what good fortune is mine today! For 
indeed it has been a long time that I have sought a man who could teach 
me this thing. Please to tell me what it is that you teach and what will 
happen to me if I associate with you? 

Proressor: Did you want to enroll in my class? 

STRANGER: But first, my friend, please to tell me what it is that you 
would teach me. 

ProFessor: Philosophy 1. 

STRANGER: Is that Pythagorean philosophy? 

Proressor: Eh? I don’t understand you. 

STRANGER: I fear that it is I who do not understand you. You will 
agree that philosophy is love of wisdom? 

Proressor: It meant that originally. 

STRANGER: The meaning has changed? 

Proressor: Considerably. 

STRANGER: You mean that men do not love wisdom any more? 

Proressor: Not at all. It’s simply that there is so much wisdom 
nowadays that one man cannot embrace it all. 

STRANGER: Then men can love only a little wisdom at a time? 

Proressor: No, that’s not what I said. They can understand only 
a little wisdom at a time, but they Jove all of it. 
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STRANGER: You mean men love things they do not understand ? 
Proressor: Well, if you will come to the lectures in Philosophy 


STRANGER: Please to tell me, what part of wisdom is Philosophy 1 ? 

Proressor: Plato’s Republic. 

STRANGER: By the dog, sir! It has been founded at last? 

PRroFessor: Not exactly. 

STRANGER: But you are planning to found it? 

Proressor: I said we study Plato’s Republic. 

STRANGER: You are not planning to found it? 

Proressor: No. 

STRANGER: Then why are you studying it? 

Proressor: Because—because it’s prerequisite to all the upper 
division courses. 

STRANGER: Alas, I do not understand these marvellous words; but 
doubtless I shall grow wiser under your leadership. You speak of 
Plato’s Republic. You teach the youth the course of studies outlined 
therein? 

Proressor: No. 

STRANGER: Your students know nothing of gymnastics, music, 
plane and solid geometry, astronomy .. . ? 

Proressor: They can study all those things in other departments. 

STRANGER: But what do you teach? 

Proressor: I just told you! Plato’s Republic! 

STRANGER: Do you teach the youth to be virtuous? 

ProFEssorR: Damn it all, I’m not the Dean of Men! 

STRANGER: Then the youth go to the Dean to learn virtue. But 
what do they learn of you? 

ProFressor: Now, look here, you, you... 

STRANGER: I merely ask... 

Proressor: Who are you, anyway? 

STRANGER: I merely ask for information so... 

Proressor: You're one of those New Conservatives, that’s who 
you are! Let me pass! 

STRANGER: Sir, a word... 

Proressor: Get out of my way before I lose my temper! 

STRANGER: Then you will not share your wisdom with me? 

Proressor: If you mean, can you get into my class, the answer is 
no. Now be off! 

STRANGER: But I merely ask for the privilege of associating with 
you, so that I may learn what... 

Proressor: I haven’t got time to stand here talking with you. 
Haven’t I made it clear to you? I’m not a sidewalk politician; I’m a 
philosopher! Good day, sir! 


Are College Teachers Really 
U. nderpaid? 


By LEE SOLTOW 
Ohio University 


Recent studies of college teacher salaries by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the Ford Foundation, and McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company continue to show that remuneration of teachers in 
higher education is deficient.! It is the purpose of this article, in 
particular, to qualify the statistics and inferences of the recent report of 
the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 

The main statistical results presented by the Committee in its 
1955-56 report are that teachers’ salaries from 1939 to 1955 have in- 
creased from 53 per cent for professors to 85 per cent for instructors in 
27 privately controlled institutions, and from 88 per cent for professors 
to 107 per cent for instructors in six state universities, while : 


1. Prices have increased 92 per cent ; 

2. United States per capita personal income has increased 234 per 
cent ; 

3. Professional incomes for lawyers, dentists, and physicians have 
increased at least 114, 174, and 254 per cent, respectively. 


The Committee feels that the loss in purchasing power, the failure to 
share in the increased productivity of the economy, and the lag behind 
other professional incomes has placed the college teaching profession in 
a position where “in the 16-year period . . . it has been called upon . 

to give, as a subsidy, a considerable part of the time and credit necessary 
to carry higher education on in this phenomenally, but unevenly, pros- 
perous society,” and where “its capacity to maintain and renew itself may 
be gravely weakened.” It will be argued that the above report is not 


*Ruml and Tickton, Teaching Salaries Then and Now, Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1955; Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession. 
“Instructional Salaries in 41 Selected Colleges and Universities for the Academic 
Year 1955-56,” Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
Winter, 1955 and Spring, 1956; McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, What Sutil 
Remains to be Done to Provide Decent Faculty Pay, 1956. 
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only a deficient historical analysis, but that its emphasis detracts from the 
main factors determining the remuneration of college teachers. 


Biased Base Year 


The base year 1939, from which comparisons have been made, was 
one of the years in which college teachers enjoyed their highest relative 
economic level in this century.'' It was a year when there were 9,500,000 
unemployed, or approximately one unemployed person for every 6 that 
were in the labor force ;? a year when the average full professor’s salary 
of $5830 in the privately controlled institutions was among the top 2 per 


cent of wages and salaries in the United States ;3 a year when the average 
for all four college teaching ranks of $4000 compared favorably to the 
net incomes for physicians, dentists, and lawyers of $4230, $3100, and 
$4390, respectively.‘ 

It is perhaps dangerous to compare the depression period to our 
present prosperous society. To present trustees, state legislators, or the 
public with statistics relating college teachers’ salaries to national income 
in a period of depression and then full employment may have an adverse 
effect. One might have reasoned in 1955 that, since per capita wages 
and salaries in the United States decreased cyclically 3 per cent from 
1953 to 1954, teachers’ salaries should be decreased the same percentage.® 

The distinction between a trend-cyclical change and a trend change 
should be made. The year 1929 is often thought by economists to be a 
vear cyclically comparable to the present, and one from which trend 
comparisons can be safely made. Through most of 1929 there was 
relatively little unemployment or part-time work. By using it, the 
economic status of college teachers can be placed in a cyclical period 
which the majority of Americans desire—prosperity. 

The data of the 27 privately controlled universities for the year 1929 
are unavailable and resort must be made to the comparable 1929 and 1953 
data of the Department of Commerce and the Ford Foundation, shown 
in the table on the following page. 

From 1929 to 1939 the relative status of college teachers was raised 
appreciably, and was lowered after 1939, so that the net effect has been 
one of full professors’ gaining little more than the increase in prices of 56 
per cent.* College teachers on the average have done as well as lawyers, 


*See Tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in Ruml and Tickton, of. cit. 

a Industrial Conference Board, The Economic Almanac, 1951-52, 
p. 100. 

*A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Spring, 1956, p. 15; U. S. Bureau of Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States: 1949, p. 291. 

*A.A.U.P. Bulletin, loc. cit.; U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of 
Current Business, July, 1951, p. 11; Jan., 1950, p. 9; Aug., 1949, p. 18. 

* Survey of Current Business, July, 1955, pp. 9 & S-11. 

* Department of Labor, Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1956, p. 255. 
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but not so well as dentists and physicians, where a special restricted 
supply situation exists. The average remuneration of the worker has 
risen much more, and that of the railroad executive much less, than the 
remuneration of the college teacher. The economic status of the college 
teacher must be referred to the general pattern of all income groups in 
this country as the disparity of income decreases. 


Dottar Income ror Various Proressions AND MANUFACTURING WoRKERS FOR 
SeELecreD YEARS 


1953 asa Per 


1929 1939 1953 Cent of 1929 

Large state universities 

Professors $4348 $4204 $7 ,000 161 

Associate professors 3359 3230 5,600 167 

Assistant professors 2691 2598 4,600 171 

Instructors 2003 1915 3,700 185 
All workers in manufacturing 1543 1363 4,051 263 
Physicians 5224 4229 15,000 287 
Dentists 4267 3096 8, 500 199 
Lawyers 5534 4391 9,400 170 
Railroad executives 7448 7361 11,592 156 


Sources: Ruml & Tickton, op. cit., pp. 54-57, 65, 79-81; Survey of Current Business, 
Aug., 1949, p. 18 and A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Spring, 1956, p. 17, for lawyer data. 


Increased Equality of Income in America 


The data of the previous table present a consistent pattern of the 
narrowing of the concentration of income that has occurred in America 
since 1929. It will be noted that lower incomes have risen more, 
relatively, than have higher incomes, except for the special case of physi- 
cians and dentists, to be considered in a later section of this paper. Vari- 
ous studies have shown that inequality of income has decreased. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research has evidence that the top 1 to 5 
per cent of income recipients in this country received a much smaller 
percentage of total incomes in the late 1940’s than in 1929.1 

One detailed study for the State of Wisconsin shows that the trend 
change in the concentration of income before taxes from 1929 to 1949 
has been different for different income groups. In terms of 1949 income, 
groups above $25,000 have suffered greatly, groups below $4000 have 
gained greatly, but in the range from $5000 to $20,000 there has been 
only a moderate loss, with the group from $10,000 to $20,000 gaining 
as much relatively as the group from $5000 to $10,000. By 1949, 
the average income recipient in Wisconsin had had an increase in income 
40 per cent more than the group from $5000 to $10,000.? 


*Simon Kuznets, “Shares of Upper Income Groups in Income and Savings,” 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Occasional Paper 35 (1950). 

* The data used are described in Lee Soltow, “The Historic Rise in the Number 
of Taxpayers in a State with Constant Tax Law,”National Tax Journal, Dec., 1955. 
The above conclusions are contained in an article by the same author, accepted for 
publication by the Review of Economics and Statistscs. 
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It is admitted that by 1949 teachers’ salaries had not increased as 
much as the income of people in the same income range, but to cite the 
increase in the average worker’s income as justification for teacher salary 
increases is to deny the whole transformation towards equality that has 
occurred. This is as fallacious as it is to argue that a top executive of a 
corporation employing 8000 men who made $80,000 in 1929 should make 
$210,000 in 1953 because the average worker’s income had increased 163 
per cent.!. The valuation of income-determining characteristics has 
changed in America. Instructors, and even assistant professors, have 
gained relatively more than full professors, deans, and college presidents, 
just as the ordinary laboring man has gained more than the business 
executive. 

Private school teachers especially are affected by this movement, 
since donations and fees have come from upper income groups. Kent, 
interest, and dividends were less than half as important in national 
income in 1953 as compared to 1929.2 Corporate profits, however, have 
expanded with the economy, and corporate aid to colleges is expanding as 
the market demand for trained men is increased. 


The Effect of Taxes 


It is very important to present the analysis of teachers’ salaries with 
the concept of income before taxes. To present salaries net of federal in- 
come taxes, as the Fund for the Advancement of Education has recently 
done in showing how much teachers’ salaries have suffered, leads to seri- 
ous implications in making comparisons between groups. Income taxes 
obviously have affected upper income groups more than lower groups 
because rates are graduated. 

If a teacher examines those who make less and more than he, in 
attempting to justify how teachers’ income should be increased to reach 
their same relative status after taxes as existed in 1929, he is presented 


with a dilemma, provided he believes in a certain degree of equality of 


‘It is often stated that business executives have deferred payment contracts, 
deferred profit sharing plans, and stock options which tend to understate present 
income. Deferred payment contracts are not extensively used and do not usually 
provide for yearly retirement payments of more than one-third of present income. 
Company contributions to deferred profit sharing plans are limited by tax qualifica- 
tion procedures to a maximum of 15 per cent of income and many plans have an 
upper dollar limit, making the percentage contribution to top executives much less. 
It is doubtful whether the executive retirement plan payments as a percentage of 
present income are much larger than those of teachers. It is true that the exercise 
of stock options since 1950 has increased the before-tax income of some executives 
by as much as 100 per cent in one year because of the spectacular increase in the 
stock market. However, the market price-option price spread is an accumulation 
over perhaps a five-year period, and would not amount to more than 20 per cent a 
year. It must also be remembered that many stock purchase plans were in effect 
in the late 1920's. 

*Department of Commerce, National Income, 1954 Edition, p. 22. 
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income. Should the business executive who made $80,000 in 1929 
receive over $1,500,000 in 1953? This is the amount necessary to give 
him the same percentage increase in after-tax income as the average 
worker in manufacturing, assuming a joint return with no capital gain 
rates. 

A more realistic income is that of university presidents who had an 
average income of $11,000 in 1929! and paid no federal income tax. 
Should they have received $52,600 in 1953? Those who feel that 
education is very important might think that university presidents should 
receive this amount of money, but the average taxpayer and legislator 
do not feel he should be paid more than a governor or senator, or ten to 
twelve times the amount of the average worker. 

A chapter of the American Association of University Professors in 
one state released a study of the amount of teacher salaries necessary to 
re-establish prewar, after-tax income status. It received criticism from 
the local community. A taxicab driver failed to understand why he 
should be taxed more to cover the increased taxes of the teacher. Since 
that time, the local chapter has presented its analysis in before-tax income. 

It is undeniable that the federal income tax has had a large impact 
on college teachers’ salaries, more so in private than in public institutions. 
To attempt to regain the status of the pre-tax era for teachers is to negate 
the whole idea of the graduated income tax.* 


Rank Promotion and Purchasing Power 


When data are presented showing how prices have increased more 
than teacher salary averages over a period of time, the implication is that 
the individual teacher has suffered, and cannot buy as many goods and 
services as he did in the previous period. This is usually not true. 
Although prices may increase 100 per cent over a 15-year period, while 
the average salary of associate professors increases 80 per cent, the 
individual associate professor, in general, has become a professor, or has 
moved from the lower limit to the upper limit of the associate professor 
salary range, so that his salary may increase, perhaps, 120 per cent. 
Although the disparity between professors’ and instructors’ salaries has 
narrowed, professors still make 2 to 2.5 times as much as instructors. 


*Ruml and Tickton, op. cit., p. 53. 

* This computation assumes there is a joint return for a family of four with no 
other income, with a 10 per cent deduction for the average manufacturing worker, 
and a $1000 deduction for the president. 

*It might be thought that a greater tax burden should be placed on incomes in 
ranges outside those of teachers. However, rates rise to a marginal per cent of 92 
for very high incomes, and the emphasis is now to introduce further aid to low 
income groups. See hearings before the Senate Finance Committee on the $20 
tax credit and Characteristics of the Low-Income Population by the subcommittee 

‘ee on the Economic Report. 
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There is some evidence from the data of the American Association 
of University Professors that promotions may make present average 
salaries slightly lower than they would have been had promotion policy 
remained constant. From 1939 to 1955, 8 out of the 10 type groups in 
the 37 college sample had a greater percentage increase in professors than 
in instructors. For the 10 groups, the median percentage increase in 
number was 54 per cent for professors and 19.5 per cent for instructors. 


Teacher Education Expense 


One oi the most-cited reasons given for the need of increased teacher 
salary differentials over average worker income is that there is great 
expense and hardship in a seven-year education. “If an average worker 
makes $4000 a year, | should make at least $8000 to $10,000 because of 
the cost of my education”—this is not an uncommon statement. While 
there may be truth in the statement, it must be strongly qualified. 

Teachers in liberal arts colleges generally dislike the undergraduate 
student’s motive of wanting to go to college so that he may be able to 
make more money when he graduates from college. A teacher usually 
feels that increased ability to think and speculate creatively and increased 
knowledge of the arts and sciences leads to a more meaningful life. It is 
logical to argue that only the three year’s expense and income loss in 
graduate school should be considered as the differential between the 
teacher’s and workman’s income. 

In order to make a quantitative approximation of the three-year 
loss, one can assume the yearly graduate school expense to be $2000 and 
the income loss to be $4000, for a liberal total of $18,000 for the three 
years. An investment oi $18,000 in an annuity at 6 per cent payable over 
a 40-year period, the teaching life, yields a yearly payment of $1200. 
The average college teacher! has a differential above that of the worker 
in manufacturing of twice this amount. 

The argument that the present differential is not great enough to 
attract graduate students is not tenable except in the schools of engineer- 
ing, business, and some natural sciences. How many prospective gradu- 
ate students inquire about future earnings? How many workers, en- 
dowed with the abilities of teachers, would not gladly change positions 
if income were the sole consideration? From 1929 to 1955, student 
enrollment in colleges and universities increased 150 per cent, while the 
number of doctorates increased 370 per cent.* 


*A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Spring, 1956, p. 15. 

* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1951-52, p. 16; “Earned Doctorates in American Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1861-1955,” Higher Education, March, 1956; and “Projections 
of Regular Session Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education in Continental 
United States: 1954-1955 to 1965-66,” release of the Department on March 3, 1956 
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There is very little evidence that college teachers in state univer- 
sities or private schools of the type reported by the American Association 
of University Professors should be paid more than they are from the 
standpoint of historical data or comparative statistics, even though a 
college teacher may feel there are moral or ethical reasons for his being 
paid more than he is. Society evaluates college teaching at a certain 
dollar amount within the framework of demand and supply in our eco- 
nomic system. It is in this context that the hope of a relatively increased 
college teacher status lies. 


Demand and Supply of College Teachers 


The well-known pattern of population growth of college-age stu- 
dents is of the utmost importance to the remuneration that college 
teachers receive. The number of persons of college age is now the lowest 
it has been since 1929. It will grow rapidly, reaching the 1939 level by 
1960, and will continue to grow until, by 1975, there will be 3 additional 
persons for every 4 now of college age.’ The predicted 70 per cent 
growth in college enrollment in the next 10 years* will bring a great 
increase in the demand for college teachers if student-teacher ratios 
remain at all stable. 

The crucial question is, then, one of the supply or anticipated supply 
of college teachers. If the supply of doctoral graduates continues some- 
what independent of present or future teacher compensation, it is not 
unlikely that the economic status of the profession will rise significantly. 
Elementary school teachers have experienced much greater gains in the 
last ten years than college teachers.2 There is no doubt that a re- 
stricted supply situation has aided the medical profession. Dollar 
remuneration is an economic valuation. Higher salaries are paid and 
will be paid where there is a relatively limited supply. Compensation 
is not based on some previous historical standard. 

* Bureau of the Census, “Illustrative Projections of the College-Age Population, 
by States: 1958 to 1973,” Series P-25, No. 132, Feb., 1956. 


? Office of Education, Projections, p. 1. 
*Ruml and Tickton, of. ctt., pp. 60, 63. 


By How Much Are College 
Teachers Underpaid? 


By ALBERT H. IMLAH 


Tufts University 


Professor Soltow’s criticisms are directed chiefly, but not exclusively, 
at the most recent report on instructional salaries prepared by Committee 
Z. With respect to the report, he argues that it “is not only a deficient 
historical analysis but that its emphasis detracts from the main factors 
determining the remuneration of college teachers.””’ There is another 
side of the shield on both of these two counts, and I am glad to respond 
to his suggestion and to that of the Editor of the Bulletin to comment on 
the main points in his provocative article. 


Biased Base Year 


The Committee did not feel that its use of the academic year 1939-40 
as a frame of reference introduced any significant degree of statistical 
bias into the calculation of instructional salary deficiencies in our selected 
institutions. Every choice of a base year is fraught with some hazards 
in this respect, and the more specialized the economic area under analysis 
the greater the risk. Soltow’s own preference for 1929 on general trend- 
cyclical grounds itself raises the question whether that year was a right 
one with respect to living costs and living standards for the academic 
community, a very specialized and highly institutionalized sector of the 
national economy. But if there is a bias in our use of 1939-40, and if it 
lies in the direction Soltow assumes, it is less than he indicates in his 
swift summary of circumstances supporting his contention. Considering 
other elements in the case, we might at most allow his title question to 
read: “By How Much Are College Teachers Underpaid?” The answer 
indicated in our report on the selected institutions is, for all the unavoid- 
able limitations of the data, probably not very far off the mark. 

It is true that the Committee’s use of the year 1939-40 was in some 
sense an enforced choice. It was made in 1952 when, needing satisfactory 
data on a pre-inflation year, they chose the most proximate in time in the 
hope of ensuring that a substantial proportion of our selected institutions 
would be able and willing to dig out and report the salary distribution of 
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all full-time teaching staff in the same divisions of their institutions for 
which returns were made for 1948—49 and after. As it was, six of our 41 
institutions did not supply the data in usable form. Strict comparability 
of data is very important. Salary scales differ so much from institution 
to institution, and within divisions of the same institution, that differences 
of inclusion or exclusion can produce significantly different results. 
Comparison of salary scales calculated by sampling diverse groups in 
different years is unduly imprecise. These circumstances rule out firm 
comparison of salary levels in our selected institutions in 1939-40 with 
1929-30, the year Soltow prefers, and leave us, on this point, with little 
more than impressions drawn from other disparate groups of institutions 
or from other individual cases. 

Our impression is that salaries in our selected institutions fell slightly 
more from 1929-30 to 1939-40 than Soltow allows. He draws on the 
Ruml and Tickton salary data from large state universities (which are 
not strictly comparable),’ apparently interpolating for his 1939 values 
the mean of the medians shown for 1938 and 1940. Soltow’s figures in- 
dicate that professors’ salaries in 1939 were down only 3.3 per cent, and 
instructors’ salaries down 4.5 per cent, from 1929. In this interval, cost 
of living fell approximately 18 per cent and self-employed physicians’ 
income, much more responsive to economic conditions in the country, 
fell 19 per cent. In 52 land-grant colleges—the same group in each year— 
salaries fell slightly more over these years. The median for professors, 
which had been off 15 per cent in 1934-35, was 4.8 per cent below 
1929-30, and for instructors the median was down 6.0 per cent.? In 
privately supported institutions, hard hit by declining interest rates and 
slow beneiactions, and practicing economy with respect to promotions and 
merit increases, salary levels in 1939-40 were probably somewhat further 
below those of 1929-30 than in the land-grant sample, say from 6 to 
10 per cent in contrast to the fall in cost of living of 18 per cent. 

Then there is the question whether instructional salaries in the 
selected institutions were more nearly right in 1929-30 or 1939-40. 
Cost of living rose 88 per cent from 1908 to 1929. Salaries have always 
been notoriously slow to adjust to changes in living costs, and it is hard 
to suppose that by 1929-30 an exception to the rule had somehow been 
established in favor of the academic profession. Rather, it is probable 
that there was some lag in adjusting instructional salaries to cost of 

* The institutions in these groups were not necessarily exactly the same in 1929 
and 1940; see Ruml and Tickton, Teaching Salartes, pp. 83-84; and see also George 
J. Stigler, Employment and Compensation tn Education, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York, 1950, from which the Ruml and Tickton data on 
salaries in large state universities are drawn, pp. 42, 72-73. 

*“Faculty Salaries in Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, 1951-52,” 


Circular No. 358 (December, 1952), Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington, 1952 
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living by 1929-30, and that, apart from the questions of change of regi- 
men and the rise in the national standard of living which, of course, 
strengthen the case, this lag was little more than made up by the favorable 
ratio indicated above between the decline in living costs and in faculty 
salaries which occurred through the decade to 1939-40. These are 
probabilities only, to be sure, but strong enough to satisfy the Committee 
that they should not assume that there was any significant bias involved 
in using 1939-40 as a base year for the selected institutions. 

With respect to relative economic status, if one attempted also to 
allow appropriately for the considerable rise in per capita national income 
which has occurred over the years, one might well begin further back than 
1939 or 1929. Ruml and Tickton have attempted to do this and, despite 
acknowledged statistical imperfections which forbid nice precision, their 
central conclusion that the profession has declined in relative status over 
the past half century is clearly warranted. Committee Z, lacking de- 
pendable data on its selected institutions, did not essay this larger task, 
but were content to indicate some of the most relevant changes since 
1939-40, when the data are reasonably firm. This may be a deficiency in 
historical analysis, but it does not negate the rather modest use made of 
the data. 


Increased Equality of Income in America 


The key line of criticism in this section reads: “to cite the increase 
in the average worker's income as justification for teacher salary increase 
is to deny the whole transformation towards equality that has occurred.” 
If this is intended to apply to our report, the charge does not quite fit. In 
the report, the increase in the incomes of various classes of workers is 
cited, but as an example of per capita increase in national income rather 
than as justification for equal increase for the teaching profession. Our 
position is that “income changes in the legal, medical, and dental pro- 
fessions are more relevant. The type, duration, and expense of prelimi- 
nary training are more comparable, and these professions are among the 
major competitors with the academic profession in the choice of careers” 
(p. 16). We indicate graphically the considerable variety of real in- 
come experience in these three professions as compared to teachers i! 
our selected institutions and as against the national average on income 
per capita since 1939 (p. 18). 


The Effect of Taxes 


No particular comment is needed on this section other than to com- 
mend it. Professor Soltow’s central position, that teachers’ salary 
analysis should be made with professional income before taxes, is in ac- 
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cord with that taken by the Committee and scrupulously followed in its 
series of reports. 


Rank Promotion and Purchasing Power 


This section seems to confuse issues. It should be apparent that 
the career experience of the single individual is not properly implied in 
the measurement of salary changes by rank averages. It may, of course, 
be quite germane to such questions as rates of promotion and of merit 
increases, but in the matter of means or medians for the various academic 
ranks there should be no more implication that the individual who began 
teaching in the early days of the period under review moved only with 
the average of his initial (or terminal) rank than that the physician who 
began practice in 1929 then netted exactly $5224 (a statistical average 
of net professional income of self-employed physicians at all stages of 
career) and in 1953 received precisely $15,000. The question is not 
whether the income of an individual teacher has changed over a period 
of years. If he is worth his salt, promotion and merit increases should 
raise his salary fairly steadily, as in other fields. This is one of the fac- 
tors in maintaining incentive, and it is an important inducement to 
young people to prepare for and enter this or any profession. What is 
needed to measure changes in salary scales is the income of a person, 
or group of persons, of the same relative position over the period 
of time reviewed, and this is what the means and medians are calculated 
to show. 


Teacher Education Expense 

Soltow’s calculations here are interesting. Although the Com- 
mittee’s reports are not directly involved, since they have not, except 
perhaps by implication, taken the position which Soltow examines here, 
a question may be permitted. Is it logical to argue that, in computing 
the annuity equivalent of time and investment in training for the college 
teacher, one should count only three graduate years, omitting the four 
undergraduate years which are normally prerequisite, and then to cite 
the actual average income difference from the manufacturing worker of 
whom it is not yet customary to require a college degree? Allowance 
for the undergraduate years would about double the annuity as Soltow 
has calculated it. Thus it would cancel the current differential separating 
the average college teacher from the manufacturing worker. Yet this 
cost of training is but the most tangible of the several components in the 
qualifications demanded of a coliege teacher. 


Demand and Supply of College Teachers 
This section sets forth the gravamen of Professor Soltow’s com- 
plaint that the emphasis in the reports of the Committee detracts from 
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the main factors determining teachers’ salaries. While it was not the 
primary purpose of the Committee to make a socio-economic study oi 
this question, it did proceed on certain assumptions with respect to this 
aspect of the problem before it. In our view, Soltow’s dictum that 
“higher salaries are paid and will be paid when there is a relatively limited 
supply” would need quite a lot of qualification to accord with the special 
circumstances of college life. The experience of 1945-50, when demand 
for college teachers was strong, showed that there are other ways besides 
that of raising salaries to meet limitations of supply. One was by in- 
creasing the size of classes and in general raising the student-faculty ratio ; 
and another was the hasty recruiting of partly prepared teachers. The 
mechanism of supply and demand is a very limited and slow-operating 
one among institutionalized groups and perhaps nowhere more so than 
in institutions of higher education with their predominantly eleemosynary 
character and with their reverence for traditions. The key fact is that 
neither state nor private colleges and universities pay their way, as busi- 
ness or industry does, by marketing its wares on a cost plus basis. In 
the world of industry, rising demand for labor generally corresponds with 
a rising market for the product, so that the price tag can be changed as 
production costs rise. Colleges and universities can adjust tuition rates, 
but they cannot elicit quickly the supplementary funds on which all de- 
pend in more or less degree. This requires time and effort. That is 
why we must educate in all possible ways—including discussions such 
as these 


appropriations-controlling legislators, private and corporate 
donors, and ourselves as members of academic communities steeped in 
their traditions. The first requisite for the mechanism of demand and 
supply to play its limited role in the matter of academic salaries is that 
colleges and universities have adequate funds available. A second is that 
patterns of thought permit applying them to that end. 

As suggested above, the demand and supply mechanism did not work 
very effectively in 1945-50, when the great rise in postwar enrollments 
created a large and sudden demand. Funds were not quickly made 
available to draw qualified teachers back into the profession in full num- 
bers. Indeed, salary patterns lagged rather far behind rising living costs, 
whether judged by 1929 or 1939 relatives. There were, to be sure, some 
strong counterforces working in this case. One was the view that, since 
this surge of students was expected to be temporary, it should be met 
by temporary expedients. Another was the feeling that business ac- 
tivity and living costs would conform to past experience of business cycles 
and soon turn downward. But, after due allowance for these special 
circumstances, there is still a large residue of doubt with respect to the 
efficacy of demand and supply mechanism in the academic profession. 

This is not to say that demand and supply have no influence whatever 
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the main factors determining teachers’ salaries. While it was not the 
primary purpose of the Committee to make a socio-economic study oi 
this question, it did proceed on certain assumptions with respect to this 
aspect of the problem before it. In our view, Soltow’s dictum tha 
“higher salaries are paid and will be paid when there is a relatively limited 
supply” would need quite a lot of qualification to accord with the special 
circumstances of college life. The experience of 1945-50, when demand 
for college teachers was strong, showed that there are other ways besides 
that of raising salaries to meet limitations of supply. One was by in- 
creasing the size of classes and in general raising the student-faculty ratio ; 
and another was the hasty recruiting of partly prepared teachers. The 
mechanism of supply and demand is a very limited and slow-operating 
one among institutionalized groups and perhaps nowhere more so than 
in institutions of higher education with their predominantly eleemosynary 
character and with their reverence for traditions. The key fact is that 
neither state nor private colleges and universities pay their way, as busi- 
ness or industry does, by marketing its wares on a cost plus basis. In 
the world of industry, rising demand for labor generally corresponds with 
a rising market for the product, so that the price tag can be changed as 
production costs rise. Colleges and universities can adjust tuition rates, 
but they cannot elicit quickly the supplementary funds on which all de- 
pend in more or less degree. This requires time and effort. That is 
why we must educate in all possible ways—including discussions such 
as these—appropriations-controlling legislators, private and corporate 
donors, and ourselves as members of academic communities steeped in 
their traditions. The first requisite for the mechanism of demand and 
supply to play its limited role in the matter of academic salaries is that 
colleges and universities have adequate funds available. A second is that 
patterns of thought permit applying them to that end. 

As suggested above, the demand and supply mechanism did not work 
very effectively in 1945-50, when the great rise in postwar enrollments 
created a large and sudden demand. Funds were not quickly made 
available to draw qualified teachers back into the profession in full num- 
bers. Indeed, salary patterns lagged rather far behind rising living costs, 
whether judged by 1929 or 1939 relatives. There were, to be sure, some 
strong counterforces working in this case. One was the view that, since 
this surge of students was expected to be temporary, it should be met 
by temporary expedients. Another was the feeling that business ac- 
tivity and living costs would conform to past experience of business cycles 
and soon turn downward. But, after due allowance for these special 
circumstances, there is still a large residue of doubt with respect to the 
efficacy of demand and supply mechanism in the academic profession. 

This is not to say that demand and supply have no influence whatever 
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in academic circles. When an individual is tempted by a better salary 
offer from another university or calling, his institution can sometimes 
squeeze from its budget the wherewithal to hold him. Sometimes, too, 
as cases multiply, this kind of pressure may prompt stronger administra- 
tive effort at fund raising for salary improvement. The results may 
reach beyond the professional fields of greatest demand and so affect the 
whole institution. But it is still, in itself, a limited force. The bulk of 
the academic profession, once entered on the career, is not a very mobile 
one and various attachments tend to hold its members to their tasks and 
to their institutions. Without conscious and organized effort to main- 
tain good conditions for effective teaching, salary matters included, in- 
stitutions can slip, bit by bit and almost insensibly, only to discover later 
that their staffs are no longer up to scratch. Some distinction should be 
made with respect to quantitative and qualitative aspects of supply, also. 
The fact should not be ignored that supply can fail in quality if, among 
other things, the faculties, the chief recruiting agents of the profession, 
cease to exemplify the conditions calculated to attract a fair share of the 
best and most active brains into the service. The living standards of the 
profession, especially in relation to those of other professional groups, 
are obviously relevant. 

All in all, then, the report hardly seems to be as far off the beam as 
Soltow suggests. For all its admitted statistical imperfections, its find- 
ings—and its emphasis—probably provide a truer answer than the one 
he invites by his title and his argument. 


Academic Freedom and Academic 
Responsibility 


Their Meaning to Students, Teachers, Administrators, 


and the Community 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION! 


EpitoriAt Note. Since 1925, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
through its Academic Freedom Committee, has manifested its concern 
over infractions of the principles of academic freedom. In defense of 
these principles, it has intervened with administrative officers, has par- 
ticipated in court actions, has opposed restrictive legislation, and has 
sought to arouse the public to the dangers of enforced conformity in 
political and economic thought. While maintaining its independence, it 
has cooperated, when feasible, with other organizations—e.g., the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Federation of Teachers, and 
the American Association of University Professors. Since its interests 
parallel, to some extent, those of the American Association of University 
Professors, members of this Association will be interested in the following 
statement summarizing principles long advocated by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Publication of this statement does not imply the 
Association’s endorsement concerning particulars, although there is a 
general correspondence in point of view. A related statement by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, “Academic Due Process,” will be pub- 
lished in the Winter issue of the Bulletin. Copies of this present state- 
ment can be purchased, for 10 cents each, from the American Civil 
Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Academic Freedom and Academic Responsibility 


Academic Freedom and Responsibility are here defined as the liberty 
and obligation to study, to investigate, to present and interpret, and to 
discuss facts and ideas concerning man, human society, and the physical 


"Members of the Union’s Academic Freedom Committee are: Louis M. 
Hacker, Chairman, H. Harry Giles, Vice-Chairman, Arthur Murphy, Counsel, 
Herbert Prashker, Counsel, R. Lawrence Siegel, Counsel, George Soll, Counsel, 
Edwin Linville, Secretary, Louis Joughin, Executive Officer, Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, R. Freeman Butts, Arthur C. Cole, William Shepherd Dix, Stewart C. 
Easton, Walter Frank, Roma Gans, Walter Gellhorn, Samuel Hendel, Richard 
Hofstadter, B. W. Huebsch, Marie Jahoda, Helen Merrell Lynd, Frederick C. 
McLaughlin, Alonzo F. Myers, Ernest J. Simmons, Margaret Spahr, Isidore Starr, 
Wellman J. Warner and H. H. Wilson. 
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and biological world in all branches and fields of learning. They imply 
no limitations other than those imposed by generally accepted standards 
of art, scholarship, and science. They include the right within and with- 
out institutions of learning to be free from any special limitations of 
investigation, expression, and discussion. As citizens, students and 
teachers have the rights accorded to all citizens. 

Outside the academic scene the teacher has no less freedom than 
other citizens. He is not required because of his profession to maintain 
a timorous silence as a price of professional status. On the contrary, his 
greater knowledge imposes upon him the twofold duty of advancing new 
and useful ideas and of helping to bury ideas which are outworn. How- 
ever, since the public may judge his profession and his institution by 
his utterances, he should make every effort to maintain high professional 
excellence and at the same time to indicate that he does not speak for the 
institution which employs him. When he speaks or writes as an in- 
dividual he should be free from both institutional and public censorship 
or discipline. 

A time of crisis puts pressure on the school to accept and inculcate 
current official interpretations of human behavior. Yet it is precisely in 
time of crisis that it is valuable democratic strategy to encourage the 
presentation of contrasting viewpoints and to cause students to realize 
that they are free to draw such conclusions as they think wise. As a 
member of an academic community and particularly as a teacher, the 
faculty member is free to present in the field of his professional compe- 
tence his own opinions or convictions and with them the premises from 
which they are derived. It is his duty, on the other hand, not to advocate 
any opinions or convictions derived from a source other than his own free 
and unbiased pursuit of truth and understanding. Commitments of any 
kind which interfere with such pursuit are incompatible with the objec- 
tives of academic freedom. To the extent that activities of Communists 
or others represent violations of law the violators should be vigorously 
prosecuted. When we attempt to prevent divergent thought, however, 
we neither strengthen democracy nor weaken its enemies. 

Anti-democratic groups can readily obtain a strong hold upon a 
society stricken with a fear of ideas. Unless we as a people give new 
enthusiasm and support to traditional American democratic principles 
and practices, we are in grave danger of being victimized by such groups. 

The concept of academic freedom, like the concepts of most of our 
other freedoms, never remains static. It is continually reinterpreted in 
the light of changing events and conditions. Of recent years it has been 
extended in two notable and important directions. 

1. It was held until about twenty-five years ago that academic free- 
dom related chiefly to colleges and universities. Now, with increased 
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awareness of the vital significance of each stage in the whole educational 
process, we realize that all educational institutions must be assured. of 
reasonable freedom. 

2. It was earlier held that academic freedom concerned only the 
interests of teachers and that it only incidentally touched upon interests 
of students. Now we recognize that the indispensable basis of this 
liberty is freedom of inquiry and discussion within the whole institution 
and we realize that the distinction between teacher-freedom and student- 
freedom is artificial and should be discarded. It is to the interest of the 
public as a whole that this freedom be maintained for both students and 
teachers. 

Our further discussion of academic freedom and responsibility falls 
into three sections. These restate ACLU interpretations of what aca- 
demic freedom and responsibility mean (1) for students, (2) for teachers, 
and (3) for administrators and the community. 


The Meaning of Academic Freedom and Academic 
Responsibility for Students’ 


Educational institutions afford the nation’s youth opportunities to 
develop into enlightened democratic citizens. Courses give students 
theoretical acquaintance with democratic processes. But learning be- 
comes successful education only when theory finds reinforcement in 
practice. Both in their classes and through extracurricular functions 
(including extramural activities) faculties should encourage such activi- 
ties as will provide democratic experiences. 

The democratic way of life depends for its very existence upon the 
free contest of ideas. This is as true on the campus as in the community 
at large. If our students are to grow to political and social maturity, no 
step should be neglected which will habituate them to the free interchange 
of ideas—unpopular and strange ideas as well as those which are favored 
and familiar. 

These primary considerations demonstrate the need for maintaining 
in extracurricular activities a system analogous, so far as practicable, to 
the rights of free speech and assembly enjoyed by the community at large. 
This system should begin to operate in the early grades in matters con- 
sonant with the intellectual and general maturity level of the students and 
gradually broaden as high school years are reached. Failure of an educa- 
tional institution to maintain this principle not only thwarts student 
development but causes positive loss to the community in other ways. 
With anti-democratic forces rampant in the world, the danger of repres- 

‘The ground covered in this section will receive expanded treatment in Aca- 


demic Freedom and Civil Liberties of Students, a pamphlet which the ACLU now 
has in press. 
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sive policies regarding student activities becomes apparent. Some stu- 
dents of educational institutions which rigidly supervise expression may 
come to regard suppression of free speech as normal and possibly even : 
desirable. Others may come to feel that established institutions are 
inimical to the public interest rather than designed to serve it. 
The principles set forth in detail below are offered as guides to . 
democratic organization and functioning in the extracurricular and 
extramural activities of a student body and in the relations between ad- 
ministrative authorities and the student body as a whole. They also 
apply to the relations between a general student organization (where 
one exists) and the rest of the student body. Specific recommendations 
are arranged, as nearly as possible, under the principles to which they 
correspond. 


1. A democracy encourages to the highest 
degree possthle the participation of the 
governed in the governing process. 


a. Right of Petition: Students should have the right to petition 
school administrators for changes in curriculum, faculty, and school 
regulations. 

b. Due Process: No student should be disciplined either by suspen- 
sion, by notation in his permanent record, or by expulsion, without a 
prompt hearing at which he is presented with the evidence against him 
and given the opportunity to answer accusations. 

c. Student-Faculty Committee: The regulation of extracurricular 
activities should be the function of a joint faculty-student committee, to 
which student members should be elected by the student body itself. If a 
provision of the charter or other basic code of the institution vests such 
regulation in a dean or other administrative officer, or in the faculty or 
other body to which students may not be admitted, then the faculty- 
student committee should act in an advisory capacity, with the presump- 
tion that its advice will be followed. Such a faculty-student committee, 
whether acting in an independent or in an advisory capacity, should be 
concerned with the formulation and interpretation of all rules and regula- 
tions governing extracurricular activities. It should also sit as a judicial 
committee in all cases involving offenses in the field of extracurricular 
activities of such gravity as to entail a student’s possible suspension or 
dismissal. In cases involving disciplinary action other than suspension 
or dismissal in connection with extracurricular activities, an appeal to 
the committee should be permitted. 

d. General Student Elections: In the election of the officers of, and 
representatives to, the general student organization, the electorate should 
include the entire student body, or entire classes of other major divisions 
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of that body, and should not be defined in terms of membership in clubs 
or organizations. The election of all student officers, committees, and 
boards should rest solely upon the students themselves, and it should not 
be subject to administrative or faculty approval. There should, of course, 
be the provision that academic authorities may properly set up a uniform 
system of academic eligibility requirements for the holding of major 
student offices. 


2. A democratic government functions accord- 
ing to clearly defined and well-publicized 
laws. 

Regulations governing educational and extracurricular activities 
should be clearly and fully formulated to cover the institution’s entire 
policy on program and student activities. Realistic and practical defini- 
tions should be used in place of such general criteria as “conduct unbe- 
coming a student” or “against the best interests of an institution.” 
Regulations should be formulated jointly by administrators, faculty, and 
student representatives, and should be made public to the whole aca- 
demic community. Any changes in code should be promptly publicized. 
When simplification, clarification, or interpretation is needed, the matter 
should, as indicated above, be referred to the faculty-student committee. 


3. The democratic way of life neither fears nor 
avoids competition in the marketplace of 
ideas. Its health depends upon the encour- 
agement of such competition. 


a. Freedom of Student Association: Students should be free to or- 
ganize associations for political, social, athletic, and other proper and 
lawful purposes. The fact of affiliation with any extramural association 
should not in itself bar a group from recognition on the campus. Any 
group which plans political action or discussion, of whatever purpose or 
complexion and whether or not affiliated with a particular legal party, 
should be allowed to organize and be recognized in any educational 
institution. The administration should not discriminate against a student 
because of membership in any such organization. 

b. Statement of Affiliation: All student organizations should in their 
charters define as clearly as possible their nature and purpose. Any 
student organization having an extramural affiliation should make clear 
the nature of this affiliation. If after due study and consideration the 
faculty-student committee concludes that the organization concealed, 
misrepresented or otherwise failed to make clear its purpose or affiliation, 
such finding may properly be continuously published to the educational 
institution at large. Experience has shown that this is the most appro- 
priate form of discipline for such cases, and that it is far more effective 
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from the educational standpoint than withdrawal of recognition, suspen- 
sion, or other disciplinary action. The emphasizing of the “publication” 
procedure in no sense implies a condoning or justification of concealment 
or misrepresentation. 

c. Guest Speakers: Student organizations should be as free as any 
other responsible group of citizens to invite speakers to address them 
on any subject. We Americans should never be afraid of ideas. Citizens 
and especially students should have the right to hear persons who are in 
the forefront of controversy even though they are under suspension or 
indictment, at liberty pending appeal, or free after serving sentence. 


4. A democracy combats possible abuses not by 
a system of precensorship but by definite 
fixing of responsibility for such abuses and 
the application of disciplinary measures 
when necessary. 


a. Chartering of Student Organizations: In order that the scope of 
activities of a student organization may be clearly defined, each organiza- 
tion applying for campus recognition (where recognition is required) 
should be obliged to submit a constitution or other statement setting forth 
its proposed purposes and modes of activity. A student organization 
should be granted recognition unless the provisions of its constitution 
contravene the standards suggested in Section 3 above. For administra- 
tive purposes each organization should be required to file and keep cur- 
rent a list of its officers, but it should not be required to file a list of its 
members. 

b. Organization Use of School Factlsties: The use of rooms and 
other facilities should be made available, as far as their primary use for 
instructional purposes permits, to recognized student organizations acting 
within the provisions of their constitutions. Bulletin boards should be 
provided for the use of student organizations, and school-wide circulation 
of all notices and leaflets which come within the constitutional purposes 
of the organization concerned should be permitted. Objections to the 
content of a poster or piece of literature should not be misrepresented as 
efforts to safeguard school property against defacement or littering. 

c. Organization Use of School Name: A student organization 
should be permitted to use the name of the school as part of its own name 
(e.g., “The Northfield College Sociology Club” or “The Student Govern- 
ment Association of Smithfield High School”), and to use this name in 
all activities consistent with its constitution. Restrictions may fairly be 
placed on the use of the school name in extramural activities (such as 
participation in public demonstrations or parades), but any such restric- 
tions should be applied without discrimination to all student organiza- 
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tions. They should also form part of the written rules and regulations 
referred to in Section 2 above. 

d. Advisers for Organizations: Student organizations should select 
their own faculty advisers. No student group should be forbidden to 
function because of the lack of a faculty adviser. If no other faculty 
member is available, an administrative officer should serve as adviser. In 
no case should the advisers dominate the activities of a student group. 

e. Publication: Students should be permitted to publish such news- 
papers or magazines as they wish, subject to the provisions for the recog- 
nition of student organizations suggested in subdivision (a) of this sec- 
tion. No censorship in advance should be exercised over the contents of 
any publication. If a student editor should abuse the prerogatives of his 
position in the publication of material, or if he should fail to live up to his 
editorial responsibilities, disciplinary action should be taken, with due 
regard for the proper safeguards stated in 1(b) above. Where there is a 
newspaper monopoly, adequate representation of minority viewpoints 
should be assured. Students should be permitted to sell publications that 
they produce. Humorous periodicals produced by students are ordinarily 
sold on school premises, and similar privileges should be accorded 
political publications. No distinction should be made between local 
publications and intercollegiate publications with local campus sponsor- 
ship. 

f. Student Controls over Student Organizations: Any control exer- 
cised by the general student organization over other student organizations 
should be subjected to scrutiny to the end that the rights of all student 
groups may be protected, even those espousing unpopular opinions. 


5. Students should have the full rights and re- 
sponsibilities of all citizens of a similar age. 


a. Off-Campus Activities: No college or university administrator 
should attempt to control the off-campus behavior of individual students 
in regard to their political, social, and economic activities (See also 4(c) 
above ). 

b. Penalties: No student should be penalized for exercising his 
rights as a citizen, even when this involves criticism of the school ad- 
ministration. 


The Meaning of Academic Freedom and Academic 
Responsibility for Teachers 


Academic freedom and responsibility of teachers embraces two dis- 
tinct areas: (1) the conduct of a teacher apart from specifically pro- 
fessional responsibilities and (2) his conduct in teaching and other 
activities directly related to professional responsibilities. An examination 
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of the following principles reveals that the ACLU aligns itself with those 
adopted by the American Association of University Professors in 1940 


1. When not engaged in specifically profes- 
sional activities, the teacher should be able 
to function with the freedom of any other 
citizen. 


a. Freedom of Association: In his private capacity the teacher 
should be as free as any other citizen to participate in political, religious, 
and social movements and organizations and in any other lawful activity, 
and to hold and to express publicly his political, religious, economic, and 
other views. The fact of his being a teacher should not debar him from 
any activities open to other citizens. 

b. Freedom of Expression: The teacher should be as free as any 
other citizen to write on any subject which interests him. In the field 
of his professional competence he should speak and write mindful of the 
special responsibilities that professional standards impose. When acting 
as a private citizen, he should make it clear that he speaks, writes, and 
acts for himself and not for his institution. He should, however, be free 
to use his academic title for purposes of identification. 

c. Freedom to Organize: Like any other professional or non-profes- 
sional worker, the teacher should be free to organize with others to 
protect group interests, or to join existing unions or other organizations 
for such purposes. Any attempt on the part of an administration or other 
agency to prevent the establishment of such an organization, or to hamper 
its activities, or to discriminate against its members, is a serious infringe- 
ment on the freedom of teachers. 

d. Oaths: Teachers should not be required to take any special oat! 
of loyalty to the government. We object to the irrelevance and futility 
of such special oaths and to their use as thought-control devices. No 
one should be subjected, as a condition of holding a teaching position, to 
any test of religious belief or of political belief other than his pledge 
to support the Constitution of his state and of the United States. <A test 
oath is the first step toward tyranny. 


2. The criteria of performance for a teacher 
should be those associated with personal 
and professional integrity in a democratic 


soctety. 

a. Professional Independence: The basic question in this regard is 
whether the schools and colleges of a democracy should be independent 
institutions guided by professional standards of learning and teaching 
and scholarship, or whether they should be instruments of current 
national policy or of other special interests. The ACLU takes the 
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position that the educational system in a democracy should be inde- 
pendent of government policy or that of any other special interest and 


‘ free to carry out its own highest standards. 

b. Criteria of Appointment and Tenure: A teacher should be ap- 
pointed on the basis of his teaching ability and his competence in 
his proiessional field, not on the basis of his race, nationality, creed, 
religious or political belief or affiliation ; a proper exception exists in the 
right of a private institution of publicly declared faith, denomination or 


special function to select teachers on a basis harmonious with its public 


declaration. Continuation of appointment and the granting of continuing 
tenure should depend upon a teacher’s performance as a teacher. None 


of the factors excluded from entering into appointment should influence 
continuation of appointment. 


As a classroom teacher, the teacher should seek to promote an 


atmosphere oi free and earnest inquiry. This should include discussion 


of controversial issues without the assumption that they are settled in 


advance or that there is only one “right” answer in matters of dispute. 


Studying a philosophy or a social theory for the purpose of approving or 
denouncing it is not studying it with an open mind. Such discussion 
should include presentation of divergent opinions and doctrines, past and 
present, on a given subject. The teacher’s own judgment forms a part 
of this material. If his judgment is clearly stated, his students are better 
able to appraise it and differ from it on the basis of other materials and 
views placed at their disposal than they would be if he were to attempt to 
conceal his bias by a claim to “objective” scholarship. No set pro- 
cedures for conduct of a class or for use of materials can guarantee the 
teacher’s own integrity or take its place. 

c. Relationship of a Teacher's Views and Associations to his Teach- 
ing Position: The central issue, in considering a teacher’s fitness, is his 
own performance in his subject and his relationship with his students. 
The ACLU opposes as contrary to democratic liberties any ban or regula- 


tion which would prohibit the employment as a teacher of any person 


0 solely because ot his views or associations, such as Communist or Fascist. 


The ACLU does not oppose the ouster of any teacher found lacking 

in professional integrity. It will not defend a teacher duly discharged 

after proof that he has misused his position to pervert the academic 
process. 


On the other hand, in the absence of substantial evidence oi perver- 


sion of the academic process, the ACLU opposes the prohibition in edu- 


cational employment of any person based even in part on his views or 


associations, such as Communist or Fascist. Even though a teacher may 
be linked with religious dogmatists or political authoritarians, the ACLU 
believes that he must nevertheless be appraised as an individual. 
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In advocating the principle of not imposing any tests on the beliefs 
or associations of teachers in public institutions the ACLU has been 
challenged by those who contend that a democratic society can not 
tolerate in its public schools teachers with anti-democratic beliefs or 
associations. The contention would be defensible if we could secure 
common agreement on what we mean by democratic and anti-democratic. 

If we accept the views of dominant forces current at any one time 
or place there will be no end to the tests imposed on the fitness oi 
teachers. If Communists are the main target today, as anarchists, 
socialists and the I.W.W. were a generation ago, there will be some 
other main target tomorrow. What we do today to outlaw from teach- 
ing members of presently detested organizations creates the precedents 
by which all freedom of teaching can be destroyed. The ACLU stands 
on the principle that it is far better for our democracy to run the 
calculated risks of establishing freedom than to suffer the already proved 
dangers of repression. 

Believing that an individualized judgment (as against generalized 
condemnation ) is a basic democratic value, the ACLU urges the neces- 
sity for appraising the work of the individual teacher. The recent drives 
to discover Communist teachers illustrate the dangers of proceeding 
without specific charges that relate to a person’s own conduct. In point 
of fact, few Communists have been found in the nation’s schools and 
colleges. But campaigns to expel Communists from educational posts 
have rarely stopped at their first objective; they have instead resulted 
in attacks upon persons who merely hold unpopular opinions. As a 
consequence, teachers everywhere have been made less courageous and 
less independent in the pursuit of truth, more cautious and more 
subservient. 

The harm done by a few teachers who might be undetected in mis- 
using their teaching positions for political or religious ends is far less 
than the harm that is done by making all teachers less responsible and 
less courageous. The political or religious screening of all teachers is 
far more dangerous to education than the presence of the occasional 
teacher who is misusing his profession. Intelligent, qualified persons 
are discouraged from going into the teaching profession by the knowledge 
that they may be dismissed for nonconformity. 

The ACLU will intervene in appropriate cases involving the dis- 
charge of a teacher when action is taken by administrative officials 
without a prior unfavorable judgment by the teacher’s colleagues based 
on professional incompetence, immoral conduct, or perversion of aca- 
demic process. 

d. Questioning of Teachers: Where there is substantial evidence of 
perversion of the academic process, but only then, a committee of col- 
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leagues may in an academic hearing inquire into the beliefs and associa- 
tions of a teacher, to the extent that they may be relevant to the asserted 
unprofessional conduct. 

The refusal of a teacher to answer questions put by a legislative 
committee does not in itself constitute substantial evidence of perversion 
of the academic process. The ACLU does not question the right—many 
would say the obligation—of teachers to investigate charges of incom- 
petence or perversion of the academic process made against one of their 
colleagues, whenever and however these may come into issue. But the 
Union does not believe that any such issue may be said to arise by 
reason of the refusal of a teacher to answer questions put by a legislative 
committee, however advisable or inadvisable such refusal may be for 
legal or other reasons. 

A teacher asked about another teacher’s views and associations 
should distinguish among the decisions to be made. He may be required 
to decide in terms of his legal position as a witness, and on this point 
he should seek legal advice. He may wish to decide by reference to his 
personal moral code and conscience. He must decide in terms of aca- 
demic freedom because he is a teacher. The ACLU position is this: 
questions about another teacher’s views or associations are always to be 
considered improper because they immediately subvert that sense of free- 
dom which is the life center of the academic process. 

e. Campus Relations with Students Outside the Classroom: The 
same standards of professional conduct which govern the teacher in 
the classroom should be observed by him elsewhere on the campus. 

{. Freedom of Research: As a scholar and research worker, the 
teacher should be free to pursue truth in whatever form best expresses 
his convictions. 


The Meaning of Academic Freedom and Academic 
Responsibility for Administrators and for 
the Community 


Students and teachers are the center of any educational institution. 
Academic freedom and responsibility therefore serve and benefit the 
community to the extent that they are regarded as the right and obliga- 
tion of students and teachers. It is the duty of administrators to provide 
the atmosphere in which academic freedom will flourish. 

Let us look at what academic freedom and academic responsibility 
should mean to administrators and to the community in terms of the 
relationships (1) between the community and the educational institution, 
(2) between the administrator and the community, and (3) between 
the administrator and students and teachers. 
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1. The Community has the right to demand 
that the educational institution shall be com- 
petently staffed and capably administered. 


a. Control of Curriculum: Matters of curriculum properly are the 
responsibility of the professional staff, who are under obligation to be 
guided by high professional standards of scholarship and of teaching 
methods and by full awareness of the community’s educational needs. 
The community has the right to expect that its youth will be made 
aware of the common principles underlying our general culture and 
civilization. It has neither the right to, nor indeed any social justification 
for, insistence that a discussion of deviations from accepted principles 
be excluded from the curriculum. It may properly insist that teachers 
do not present deviant ideas in such a manner as to imply that they are 
generally accepted. 


b. Personal Conduct of Teachers: The community may properly 
expect of its teachers a standard of personal conduct comparable to that 
required of other responsible professional members of the community and 
a standard of public conduct harmonious with the teacher’s position. 
The teacher must not be deemed to have sacrificed any of his rights as a 
private citizen. He should be as free as any other person to participate 
in his private capacity in political and social movements and in any other 
lawiul activity and to hold and to express publicly his political, economic, 
religious and other views. 


c. Separation of Church and State: Parents and citizens generally 
have a right to expect that in the public schools and colleges there will 
be no effort by the staff to offer instruction or to institute ritualistic or 
dramatic presentations of a sectarian nature. The United States 
Supreme Court has reaffirmed that in the public schools as elsewhere in 
our governmental life there must be a “wall of separation” between the 
churches and governmental agencies. Parents also have a right to 
anticipate that, when it is contrary to their religious convictions, their 
children will not be obliged to receive military education or to render 
flag salutes. It is of course equally valid that such parents should have 
no right to interfere with the requirement of such practices upon the 
part of other children. 


d. Curriculum Content by Legislation: The ACLU looks with ap- 
prehension upon the practice of determining curriculum content by means 
of legislative statute. The ACLU feels that this opens up an avenue 
for poweriul groups to impose their educational ideas upon an unsuspect- 
ing community. 
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2. The administrator should serve and not 
dominate a school system or college. 


a. Creation of an Atmosphere of Freedom: Administrators are 
often tempted to regard themselves as something more than facilitators 
of the study and teaching functions of their schools. Opportunism and 
considerations of expediency exert pressures upon them to restrict the 
areas of free investigation, discussion, and creation permissible to stu- 
dents and teachers. Our schools develop as mediums of growth and 
opportunity to the extent that administrators are able to resist the temp- 
tation to seek safety or prestige by emphasis upon their function as 
leaders. 

b. Liaison Functions: Administrators, whether public or private, 
see themselves properly in two principal perspectives. On the one hand, 
the community entrusts them with the task of representing reasonable 
and legitimate community objectives in the administration of the schools. 
When special pressures bear heavily upon them, they can perform their 
proper role only by withstanding such pressures in the interests of broad 
and continuing community obligations. On the other hand, the commu- 
nity entrusts administrators with the task of serving as a liaison between 
itself and the desirable ferment to be found in a healthy body of students 
and teachers. In other words, the administrator should understand 
quite sympathetically and broadly the reasonable and legitimate objectives 
of both community and student-teacher body, and he should attempt as 
well as he can to facilitate the long-term aims of both. When there is a 
necessary choice, the freedom and responsibility of students and teachers 
should always have priority. 

c. Resistance to Pressure: The administrator should resist the 
efforts of pressure groups which seek to eliminate experimental curricu- 
lums, or which seek to influence the curriculums in a particular direction 
against the advice of the professional staff. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure: 
The University of Nevada 


This is an account of certain events at the University of Nevada 
between March 31, 1953 and April 20, 1954, together with such other 
matter as is necessary for full comprehension. On the first of these 
dates, Dr. Minard W. Stout,! who had become President of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada on August 1, 1952, addressed a letter to each of five 
members of the University faculty, accusing them of being members of 
“a small, dissatisfied minority group,” which he charged with a number 
of offenses, and requesting them to “appear for a hearing before the 
Board of Regents’* on April 10, 1953, to show cause why they should 
be continued on the faculty beyond June 30, 1953. One of the accused, 
Professor Frank Richardson, was subsequently dismissed after a hearing 
held by the Board of Regents on May 25, 26, and 27, 1953. On April 
20, 1954, the Supreme Court of the State of Nevada, to which the 
Board’s action had been appealed, found no cause for the removal of 
Professor Richardson, and directed that the action be vacated. 

This attempt to remove Professor Richardson and the other teachers 
was the outcome of tensions which, though present under previous ad- 
ministrations, had been steadily mounting since a few months after Dr. 
Stout became President of the University; and there have been allega- 
tions of continued tensions subsequent to the Court’s decision. This 
report, based on much correspondence and a visit by a committee of 
the Association, will set forth the circumstances surrounding Professor 
Richardson’s dismissal and the conclusions of the investigating com- 
mittee regarding both the Richardson case and the state of faculty- 
administration relationships with respect to academic freedom and tenure 
at the University of Nevada, in so far as this is disclosed by the case. 

*Dr. Stout received the B.A. degree from the Iowa State Teachers College in 
1929, and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the State University of Iowa in 1933 
and 1943, respectively. He was a teacher of social studies in the Monticello, Iowa, 
high school, 1929-31, and principal, 1931-34. Subsequently, he held the following 
academic positions: high school principal, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 1934~39; principal 
of the University High School at the State University of Iowa, and lecturer in the 
University, 1939-42; high school principal, Rochester, Minnesota, 1942-47: and 
principal of the high school at the University of Minnesota, advancing in faculty 
rank in the University from an assistant professor in 1947 to a full professor in 1952. 


* The Board of Regents consists of five members, elected for four-year terms by 
State-wide popular vote. 
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Shortly after his arrival at the University of Nevada, Dr. Stou 
made certain statements and instituted certain policies which caused 
great concern among many members of the faculty. The situation be- 
came publicly known, and Dr. Stout was asked to appear before the 
Education Committee of the Legislature. Subsequently, the Legisla- 
ture voted, early in March of 1953, that a special committee of members 
be appointed to investigate conditions at the University. 

Soon after its appointment, the committee made inquiries and sub- 
mitted, on March 21, 1953, the following report : 


The undersigned, appointed by the Speaker of the Forty-Sixth 
Session of the Assemb ly to make inquiries at the University of Nevada 
concerning conditions presently existing there between the board of 
regents and the president, between the president and the faculty, and 
between the faculty and student body, and in furtherance of the friendly 
relations existing between the University and the Legislature begs leave 
to report that in the limited time available inquiries have been made and 
hearings have been held as above directed at said University and reports 
as follows 
That the president of said University has, since assuming the duties 
of that office during the month of August, 1952, inaugurated a number 
of changes in the administrative setup of the University including the 
discontinuance of the faculty committee system whereby certain policie s 
had, until the discontinuance thereof, been formulated by the faculty 
members ; also the number of faculty meetings have been greatly curtailed 
since August, 1952; changes have also been effected in the admission 
requirements to some of the departments at the University without the 
complete approval of the faculty which had previously approved such 
changes. All of the above changes have apparently been effected with 
the knowledge and approval of the board of regents. The discontinuance 
of the extended committee system by the president has met with general 
faculty approval, allowing more time for instruction, research and 
student counseling. Relations between the president, deans and depart- 
ment heads and faculty seem generally good ; however there exists a small 
minority group among said faculty membe rs, the identity of said members 
being known to the president and board of regents, and said minority 
group is dissatisfied with the president and his policies and feels that the 
president has been undiplomatic, harsh and disrespectful and has openly 
discussed the existence of this minority dissatisfied group within the 
. faculty in an open faculty meeting held at the University on or about 
February 18, 1953, at which meeting the president announced that he 
expected to deal with the minority group within the faculty in the proper 
fashion. These statements together with other statements made by the 
president at said meeting have created within the minds of a few of the 
faculty members a feeling of insecurity due to the fact that they feel 
that at any time on short notice they may be dismissed with little or 
no notice. This same minority group within the faculty has discussed 
their problems with other members of the faculty, alumni and generally 
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with a number of acquaintances and local residents. It is the feeling 
of this committee that the above situation is not known to the general 
student body and that the morale of the student body is excellent. Your 
committee feels that the above situation existing within the faculty is 
entirely a personnel problem, to be dealt with by the president and the 
board of regents, and that the board of regents are fully informed as to 
this situation. However, your committee feels that unless this faculty 
situation is alleviated the same could lead to a more serious situation and 
be reflected in a lowering of the general morale of the faculty. 

Your committee has fully considered the advisability of the recom- 
mendation of the appointment of an interim committee to make further 
inquiries at the University during the interim of the next two years. 
However, it is felt that any such need which might exist only to advise 
the 1955 Legislature of conditions during this interim, could be met and 
fulfilled by the Legislature [sic] Counsel.? 

Respectfully submitted, 
(S) C. CouLtHarp, Chairman 
F. E, WALTERS 
James E. Woop 
March 1953 

On March 31, 1953, with the advice of the Attorney General of 
the State of Nevada, Dr. Stout mailed a registered letter (previously 
mentioned) to each of the following members of the University faculty : 
Frank Richardson, Associate Professor of Biology; Thomas M. Little, 
Assistant Professor of Biology ; Charlton G. Laird, Professor of English; 
Robert M. Gorrell, Associate Professor of English; and Robert A. Hume, 
Professor of English. These teachers had tenure status at the University 
of Nevada; they had been members of the faculty since 1941, 1949, 1943, 
1946 and 1945, respectively. Professors Richardson and Gorrell were 
currently Chairmen of their departments, Biology and English, re- 
spectively. Professor Laird was a former Chairman of the Department 
of English, and was currently Chairman of the Graduate Committee, 
which was in charge of graduate work. Professors Richardson, Gorrell, 
and Little were, respectively, currently Chairmen of the Scholastic Stand- 
ing Committee, the Catalogue and Publications Committee, and the Stu- 
dent Welfare Committee ; and all three had previously been elected by the 
faculty to membership on the Faculty Welfare Committee. All five 

1In relation to later events, an important question seems to be at issue in this 
report; namely, What action did the committee recommend? Dr. Stout concluded 
that the committee was urging him and the Board of Regents to take measures 
against recalcitrant faculty members. However, Mr. Coulthard, Chairman of the 
Committee, stated in a letter to the Reno Evening Gazette, of April 30, 1953, that 
this was at least not his intention. Mr. Coulthard’s letter contained the following 
statement: 
“ .. The report was intended only to state facts as to the then existing situation 
at the university and no criticism was made of any faculty member merely because 
he happened to be dissatisfied with some of the policies at the university or of the 


board of regents. It was not intended—at least by the undersigned—as an attempt 
to result in the dismissal of anv member of the faculty.” 


Le 
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teachers were active in the work of the University of Nevada Chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors. Professor Richard- 
son was currently President of the Chapter, and Professor Little was 
Vice-President; Professors Gorrell and Hume were former presidents 
of the Chapter; and Professor Laird had been president of a chapter 
elsewhere. 

The letters sent by Dr. Stout, which were identical except for the 
time stated for appearances before the Board of Regents, were as follows: 


Dear Dr. . 


Grave concern is growing in the minds of many people about the 
harm being done to the morale of the staff as well as to the welfare and 
the reputation of the University by a small, dissatisfied minority group 
in the faculty of the University. The disturbing activities of this group, 
which have extended over several years, have included this year: 

1. The attempt to develop friction between departments on the campus. 

2. The attempt to develop friction between the University and the public 
schools of the State. 

3. The spreading of false information to infer [sic] the abolishment of 
many faculty committees. 

4. The spreading of false information to infer [sic] the lowering of 

academic standards at the University. 

The spreading of false information to infer [sic] the maltreating of 

faculty members by the administration. 

6. The alarming of faculty, townspeople, and legislators! without first 
presenting the matter to the administration directly or to the Faculty 
Welfare Committee which is elected by the faculty members to 
handle such matters with the administration. 

The activities of this small dissatisfied group reached a climax during 
the recent session of the Legislature. First, the administration of the 
University was summoned to appear before a Legislative Committee in 
an open hearing to answer charges based upon false information com- 
ing from this group. Second, when that hearing did not accomplish the 
objective of the group, ferment increased until a special Legislative Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the University to determine if the 
rumors regarding the conditions there were true. 

The investigation committee found conditions at the University to be 
generally good. However, it did point out the existence [sic] of a small, 
dissatisfied minority group among the faculty whose members are 
dissatisfied with the administration and its policies and have voiced 
their opinions to other members of the faculty, alumni, acquaintances, 
and local residents. The report stated that the members of the Board 


*The investigating committee found no evidence indicating that any of the 
accused teachers had made complaints about Dr. Stout to members of the State 
Legislature. Moreover, the Reno Evening Gazette, of April 30, 1953, reported that 
two members of the Education Committee of the State Legislature, Gary J. Adams 
and S. G. Houghton, wrote to Dr. Stout soon after publication of his original charges 
against the five teachers, stating, among other things, that no member of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada faculty had attempted to alarm any legislator about conditions at the 
University 
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of Regents are fully informed as to this situation and the membership of 
the small dissatisfied minority group is known to them. The Committee 
felt that this situation existing within the faculty is entirely a personnel 
problem to be dealt with by the President and the Board of Regents. It 
urged the Board of Regents to alleviate this situation before it could 
become more serious. 

It is known to the Board of Regents that you are a member of this 
small dissatisfied group. 

Therefore you are requested to appear for a hearing before the 
Board of Regents in the President’s office at A.M. on April 10, 1953 
to explain your participation in the activities of this group and to show 
cause as to why you should be continued as a member of the faculty of 


9 


the University of Nevada beyond June 30, 1953.? 


Soon after the above letter was received by Professors Richardson 
and Little, four attorneys offered them their services gratis; and after 
two of these offers had been accepted, letters were sent to Dr. Stout 
asking for clarification of the charges included in the letter. These re- 
quests were ignored, and on April 8, 1953 the attorneys filed petitions 
with the Supreme Court of Nevada for a writ of prohibition against the 
hearings. 

Upon receiving their letters, Professors Gorrell, Hume, and Laird 
wrote Dr. Stout, protesting their innocence and asking clarification of 
charges and an opportunity to clear themselves. Under date of April 
8, 1953, Dr. Stout, with the advice of the Attorney General of the State, 
sent the following identical replies (except for the times mentioned) to 
the three teachers: “My letter of March 31 states all I have to say on 
the matter. The [half-hour] period from to is granted to you 
to explain your position.” Soon after receipt of these replies, the three 


teachers retained counsel, who filed petitions with the Supreme Court for 


a writ of prohibition against the hearings. 

The Supreme Court issued alternative writs on behalf of all five 
teachers (thus in effect at least postponing the hearings), and on April 
10, 1953, the Board of Regents met and voted that the order of the Court 
be complied with and the hearings postponed. 


*It is difficult for the investigating committee to see, for the following reasons, 
how the five professors, to whom this letter was sent, could have formed an actual 
group: Professor Laird was on leave during the fall semester of 1952-53, spending 
part of the time in Mexico and the Middle West. He stated to the investigating 
committee that, prior to receiving Dr. Stout’s March 31, 1953 letter, he had not, 
during the year, conversed with Professor Little at all, and that he had talked with 
Professor Richardson only once, this conversation being concerned with a graduate 
student. Professor Gorrell stated to the investigating committee that, while he saw 
Professor Hume frequently, since they were members of the same department, he 
could not recall talking to Professor Little during the entire year, and remembered 
seeing Professor Richardson only in committee meetings and on one or two social 
occasions. 


*Each teacher was to appear alone, at a specified time, and each was allotted 
half an hour. 
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On the week-end of April 11, Dr. Stout held individual conferences 
with Professors Gorrell, Hume, and Laird. The teachers stated to the 
investigating committee that, in these conferences, Dr. Stout stated that 
he had been in error in his charges, apologized for having damaged 
their reputations, and promised a complete public exoneration and no 
reprisals. Dr. Stout, in his appearance before the investigating com- 
mittee, denied the truth of these statements, except as to a promise of no 
reprisals as an incident to a settlement of the difficulties. 

On April 17, Professors Gorrell, Hume, and Laird, on the advice 
of counsel, each signed the following statement : 

This will confirm the conclusions reached in our conversation of 
April 11. As I then affirmed I recognize the Board of Regents as the 
responsible policy making authority and the President as the Administra- 
tive head of the University. I am pleased to reaffirm my desire to serve 
under the authority of the Regents and to cooperate with them and you 
for the best interests of the University. With the recent controversy 
now terminated I look forward to serving and cooperating with the 
administration as a member of the faculty. 


The Chairman of the Board of Regents issued the following statement : 


Mr. Ross, Chairman of the Board of Regents, announced that upon 
recommendation of President Stout, Professors Laird, Gorrell, and Hume 
will continue in good standing in their respective positions. 


Ill 


On April 2, 1953, Professor Little addressed a letter to the then 
Chairman of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the 
American Association of University Professors, informing the Chair- 
man that he and Professor Richardson had received Dr. Stout’s letter of 
March 31 (a copy of which was enclosed), and commenting on the 
situation. Professor Little stated that he believed that the “small mi- 
nority” included two or three other members of the faculty, and, speak- 
ing in behalf of all concerned, he asked for advice concerning the proper 
procedure to be followed. On April 6, after ascertaining who the 
others were that had received letters from Dr. Stout, Professor Little. 
in a telegram to the Chairman of Committee A, requested the Associa- 
tion to conduct an investigation “into the conditions of academic freedom 
and tenure as they now exist here.” Professor Little’s letter of April 2 
and his telegram of April 6 were forwarded to the General Secretary 
of the Association. 

On April 9, the Associate Secretary of the Association communi- 
cated by telegram with Dr. Stout, expressing the concern of the Associa- 
tion over Professor Little’s situation, and urging postponement of the 
April 10 hearing pending arrangements for a later hearing in accord- 
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ance with the principles of academic freedom and tenure generally ob 
served in accredited institutions of higher education. The Associate 
Secretary’s April 9 telegram was followed by a letter to Dr. Stout, dated 
April 10, 1953, in which the Associate Secretary made it clear that 
Professor Little (and any others who had been served with similar 
charges) should be given a full measure of due process, as set forth in 
paragraph (4) under “Academic Tenure” in the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. For Dr. Stout’s informa- 
tion, a printed copy of the 1940 Statement of Principles was enclosed 
in the letter. The letter was not answered. 

Under date of April 25, 1953, Dr. Stout, with the advice of the 
Attorney General and without explanation, sent the following com- 
munication to Professor Little: 


$e advised that the Board of Regents of the University of Nevada, 
upon my recommendation, have this day ordered, effective forthwith, that 
my letter addressed to you under date of March 31, 1953, be withdrawn 
and rescinded. 


Professor Little continued as a member of the faculty of the University 
of Nevada until he resigned on July 11, 1953.1 

On April 21, 1953, Professor Richardson’s attorneys, in a letter 
to the Associate Secretary of the Association, urged the Association to 
render Professor Richardson (and Professor Little) whatever assist- 
ance it could as soon as possible. Professor Richardson’s attorneys were 
informed by the Associate Secretary of the Association, in a letter dated 
April 25, 1953, that, although it was the practice of the Association not 
to intervene while a situation is being handled by legal procedure, the 
Association was interested in Professor Richardson’s situation, and that 
the Association’s Secretariat would be glad to answer questions with 
reference to the professional principles involved. The Association’s 
Central Office was, from this point on, in frequent communication with 
Professor Richardson’s attorneys and Dr. Stout, and a conference be- 
tween Dr. Stout and the three members of the Association’s professional 
staff was held, at Dr. Stout’s request, in the Association’s Central Office 
on May 19, 1953. Communication with Professor Richardson’s attor- 
neys was continued until the Supreme Court of Nevada, on April 20, 
1954, sustained Professor Richardson in a proceeding to review his dis- 
missal (ordered by the Board of Regents on June 9, 1953) and directed 
his reinstatement. 


*In his letter of resignation, Professor Little stated that he was resigning (1) 
in protest against conditions at the University, and (2) because of the fact that, 
after presumably being exonerated by Dr. Stout, he was offered a contract for the 
academic year 1953-54 with no salary increase, whereas most other members of 
the faculty were given increases of 15 per cent or more, and even the others who 
received Dr. Stout’s letter of March 31, 1953 were given increases of 10 per cent. 
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Under date of October 21, 1953, Professor Richardson made a 
lormal request of the Association to investigate his dismissal from the 
University of Nevada. At the same time, he stated that, during the 
academic year 1953-54, he would be working on a Yale University- 
sishop Museum Fellowship for research in Hawaii. Because of his 
absence, the investigation was not undertaken then. Additional delay 
occurred because of difficulty in securing an investigating committee 
acceptable to all parties. 

On March 30, 1955, Professor Charles H. Monson, Jr., then Presi- 
dent of the University of Nevada Chapter of the Association, notified the 
Central Office of the Association that, at a meeting of the Chapter on 
March 23, it was voted to urge the Central Office “to conduct an investi- 
gation into matters concerning tenure, academic freedom, and faculty- 
administration relationships at the University of Nevada at the earliest 
possible time.” 

After the necessary arrangements had been completed, an in- 
vestigating committee, consisting of Charles G. Howard, Professor of 
Law, University of Oregon, Chairman, and Glenn A. Bakkum, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Sociology, Oregon State College, visited 
the University of Nevada during the week of May 30—June 4, 1955. 
During the investigation, at the request of Dr. Stout, the case of Professor 
Allvar N. Jacobson (dealt with in Appendix II of this report) was given 
careful study by the investigating committee. 

The investigating committee conferred at length with Dr. Stout, 
who was cooperative and helpful throughout. An effort was made to 
interview persons sympathetic to the Administration as well as those 
opposed; in only two instances was the committee or one of its mem- 
bers unable to interview persons who sought to confer with it. The 
Committee interviewed orally four members of the University’s Board 
of Regents and a former Board member, eight administrative officers, 
twenty-seven faculty members, several senior students and student body 
officers, and four persons not connected with the University. The com- 
mittee accepted written statements from fifteen faculty members, four 
former faculty members, and four student leaders. The committee also 
examined the records of the hearings before the Board of Regents in 
the cases of Professors Richardson and Jacobson, and the pertinent 
catalogues and other publications of the University. 


IV 


At the root of the difficulty which brought Dr. Stout into conflict 
with certain members of the faculty, and which eventually led to Pro- 
fessor Richardson’s dismissal, were certain educational policies which Dr. 
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Stout initiated soon after he assumed the presidency of the University of 
Nevada. According to testimony received by the investigating commit- 
tee, Dr. Stout’s predecessor at the University of Nevada, Dr. Malcolm 
A. Love, believed that the general faculty should be responsible for 
formulating the educational policy of the University as a whole. Con- 
sonant with this philosophy, Dr. Love, on November 13, 1950, pre- 
pared a statement under the title, “Ideas and Suggestions Concerning 
Policy and Principle.” The following, among other things, appeared 
in this statement : 


The faculty, through its organization and within the limitations 
prescribed by the constitution and laws of the State and the rules and 
regulations of the Board of Regents, representing the people of the State, 
should determine the fundamental educational policy of the University. 

All ideas, whether critical or constructive, must be considered on 
their merits, without reference to their source. While minorities must 
never become pressure groups stressing their own interests as opposed to 
the welfare of all, neither should they be disinherited and thereby lose 
their interest in the larger welfare of the University. We hope there will 
be a different representation in every minority. No person should find 
it necessary or advantageous to concentrate on ways and means of 
satisfying his own individual interests. These minority groups should be 
encouraged in their study to test and refine group thought and expression. 
The foregoing statement was formally approved by the Board of Regents 
on December 2, 1950, “as the basis for the establishment of policy at 
the University of Nevada.”” Members of the faculty were notified of the 
above action of the Board. 

The following statement, in reference to the role of the general 
faculty in formulating educational policy, appeared in the 1951-52 
Catalogue of the University : 


The President, Vice President, Deans, Librarian, Registrar, Direc- 
tor of Admissions, and all persons who give instruction, with the rank 
of instructor or above, in any of the regular college departments of the 
University, constitute the University Faculty. Subject always to the 
approval of the President and the Board of Regents, the University 
Faculty has legislative jurisdiction, in all matters of government, disct- 
pline, and educational policy not delegated by it to the separate faculties, 
and has the right of review of all actions of the several colleges which 
relate to the educational welfare of the U niversity as a whole. [Italics 
supplied. ] 

The Standing Committees, through which much of the business of 
the University Faculty is done, are listed elsewhere in this catalogue. 

The University Faculty meets at the call of the President. 

The above statement was deleted from the 1952-53 Catalogue of the 
University, before Dr. Stout assumed office. 

Soon after Dr. Love became President of the University of Nevada, 

in the fall of 1950, he appointed a committee to study the aims and ob- 
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jectives of the University, including the role of the faculty in matters 
having to do with the government of the institution, and to make recom- 
mendations based upon its study. The committee named a subcommit- 
tee, consisting of Professors Charlton G. Laird and William Dwight 
sillings, to confer with Dr. Love in regard to all matters that might be 
considered by the committee. After deliberating through the academic 
year 1950-51, the committee submitted a report to the faculty, and the 
report was adopted. 

In the fall of 1951, Dr. Love moved to implement the ideas concern- 
ing academic matters which he had expressed since his arrival, making 
use of the above report, and calling for advice from Professor Frederick 
Wood, Dean of the College of Arts and Science, and Professor Robert 
M. Gorrell, Chairman of the Department of English. The result was 
that Dr. Love appointed a new group of chairmen of the faculty com- 
mittees ; the group composed an Academic Council, which was to be a 
committee on committees and the instrument of the faculty in determin- 
ing University policy and practice. Under this system, the committees 
reported to the Academic Council, and the Academic Council referred 
the reports, with recommendations, to the general faculty. The person- 
nel of the Academic Council was announced by Dr. Love in a letter to 
the faculty, dated January 17, 1952. Dean Wood was named Chairman 
of the Council. The Council included four of the five teachers whom 
Dr. Stout later attempted to dismiss (Professors Richardson, Gorrell, 
Little, and Laird) ; the fifth one, Professor Hume, was asked to assume 
the chairmanship of a committee, and thus become a member of the Aca- 
demic Council, but requested Dr. Love to excuse him from such ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

The Academic Council held its first meeting on February 29, 1952, 
and, on that date, issued a mimeographed statement regarding the 
membership and duties of all faculty committees. The statement an- 
nounced that “The committee members are appointed by the President 
on recommendation of the Academic Council.”? Faculty Bulletin No. 
230, issued on March 4, 1952, gave the names of the “University Stand- 
ing Committees” and the “Faculty Committees.”* In faculty commit- 
tees, administrative officers were ex officio, nonvoting members ; faculty 
members acted as chairmen. 


*An exception to this was the Faculty Welfare Committee, whose members 
were elected by the faculty. 

* The University Standing Committees were: Academic Council, Planning and 
Relations Council, and Student Life Council. The Faculty Committees were: 
Admissions, Assemblies and Lectures, Catalogue and Publications, Ceremonials, 
Curriculum and Instruction, Eligibility and Athletics, Faculty Welfare, Graduate, 
Health, High School Relations, Library, Orientation and Guidance, Public Rela- 
tions, Registration and Schedules, Research, Scholarships and Prizes, Scholastic 
Standing, Special Services, and Student Welfare. 


| 
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Statements made to the investigating committee by faculty members 
indicated that, of all the faculty committees, the Faculty Welfare Com- 
mittee, which had been in existence since 1944, was the one most highly 
prized. It consisted of nine members elected at large from the general 
faculty and one member elected by the staffs of the Public Service 
Division. The mimeographed statement issued by the Academic Council 
on February 29, 1952 prescribed the duties of the Faculty Welfare Com- 
mittee as follows: 


The committee shall be especially concerned with problems concern- 
ing the welfare of the faculty and shall be available to consider problems 
of general university welfare or of the individual faculty members which 
have not received satisfactory consideration through regular channels. 

The changes in administrative policy instituted by Dr. Stout, which 
caused the greatest amount of concern among many members of the 
faculty, as indicated by statements received by the investigating com- 
mittee, are the following: 


1. Changes in Committee System 


Dr. Stout, early in his administration, which began in the fall of 
1952, questioned the existing hierarchy of committees, calling it a system 
which attempted to “pool ignorance and come up with knowledge.” Dr. 
Stout changed the committee system by eliminating the advice of the 
Academic Council in the appointment of committees, reverting to the 
Administrative Committee (consisting of the Deans and other adminis- 
trative officers) for this purpose, as had been the case until the last 
semester of Dr. Love’s administration; and by making committees 
directly responsible to administrative officers. The change is indicated 
by the section on “Committees,” as it appears in the 1953-54 University 
of Nevada Catalogue. This section reads as follows: 


Committees. An administrator may appoint committees to advise him 
or to aid him in carrying out his duties. Committees shall be responsible 
directly to the appointing administrator and through him to the President. 
The administrator shall be responsible for the committees he appoints. 

Faculty Bulletin No. 363, issued under date of September 10, 1953, 
listed the personnel of the committees appointed by Dr. Stout. An 
examination of the personnel of these committees reveals that eleven 
chairmanships were changed (as was done the year before by Dr. Love), 
and that in the process Professors Richardson and Laird, who had 
served for one year as chairmen, respectively, of the Scholastic Stand- 
ing Committee and the Graduate Committee, were not reappointed. 
The Faculty Welfare Committee was omitted from Faculty Bulletin No. 
363. Dr. Stout stated to the investigating committee that the reason 
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for the omission was that, at the time Faculty Bulletin No. 363 was pre- 
pared, the chairman of the Faculty Welfare Committee, Professor E. 
Maurice Beesley, informed him that an election to fill the expired terms 
of members of the Committee had not been held.’ By this time, the 
Faculty Welfare Committee had become inactive, and no subsequent 
elections to it have been held. 

Dr. Stout announced at a general faculty meeting in the fall of 1953 
that he wished to create an Advisory Committee “to which I might come 
for advice” on faculty matters. He stated that he wanted each faculty 
member to nominate, from his own rank, a number of persons, from 
whom he would select his own Advisory Committee. Nominations were 
made by checking names on a mimeographed list, and Dr. Stout collected 
the lists and took them away from the meeting without tabulating them. 
The faculty never learned the results of the poll. Some time later, Dr. 
Stout informed the faculty of the personnel of the committee. During 
November of 1954, nominations were called for again. Dr. Stout, as 
before, collected the checked mimeographed lists and nothing was heard 
about the results until several months later. 


2. New Administrative Organization 


The administrative organization instituted by Dr. Stout, which 
vested enlarged authority in the administrative officers of the University, 
is frequently referred to by members of the faculty (and by Dr. Stout 
himself) as the “chain of command.” The organization derives its 
justification, according to Dr. Stout, from the fact that the control of 
the University is vested by law in the Board of Regents, that the Board 
delegates its authority to the President, that deans are responsible to 
the President for their colleges, and that departmental chairmen are 
answerable to the deans for their departments. Under this organiza- 
tion, an administrator’s function is to “administer,” while a faculty mem- 
ber’s function is to “teach” or carry on research in his own “area” with- 
out actively concerning himself with other areas. The theory is that, if 
each person is left to his own delegated task, he will be able best to solve 
the problems relevant to his own area. The requisite for orderly and 
efficient administration is the principle of autonomy ; that is, the right of 
each person to be expert in his own area (administration or teaching), 
and the obligation of each person to be concerned only with the re- 
sponsibilities that have been delegated to him. 

Under the administrative organization instituted by Dr. Stout, the 
principle of autonomy was extended to the colleges of the University, 
the faculty of each college being given legislative power over educa- 


1 Elections for the Faculty Welfare Committee were always conducted by mail 
by the Cemmittee without participation by the President. 
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tional policy in that college. This arrangement stripped the general 
faculty of the University of its authority over matters relating to the 
general welfare of the University. No longer was the general faculty to 
legislate upon such matters as curriculum, academic standards, and 
admission requirements, or to vote on the awarding of degrees. 


3. Change in Entrance Requirements 


Still another change instituted by Dr. Stout had to do with the 
entrance requirements of the University. The change itself was of 
concern to some members of the faculty, but of greater concern was the 
manner in which the change was brought about. A brief account of the 
history of entrance requirements at the University of Nevada follows: 
Prior to 1945, the entrance requirements at the University prescribed not 
only high school graduation but also a specified number of quality units 
in certain subjects of study. In 1945, this last requirement was abolished 
for residents of Nevada, with results that the faculty considered to be 
unsatisfactory. Consequently, in 1949, a faculty committee was ap- 
pointed to study the advisability of restoring the former entrance re- 
quirements. The committee surveyed the opinions of secondary school 
principals and teachers in the State and found that an overwhelming 
majority (principals, 11 to 3; teachers, 178 to 9) favored a restoration 
of the entrance requirements that were in effect prior to 1945. In 1950, 
the general faculty so voted, and once again the entrance requirements 
at the University prescribed not only high school graduation but also a 
specified number of quality units in certain subjects. 

Dr. Stout felt that the entrance requirements at the University of 
Nevada were too rigid, as compared with the requirements of other state 
universities and land-grant colleges.1 He therefore requested the Ad- 
missions Committee to make a study to ascertain whether the University 
of Nevada was right in what it was doing. After study of the problem, 
the Committee issued a report, in which it recommended that the 
entrance requirements be changed to permit the admission on special 
status of residents of Nevada who failed to meet the requirements for 
regular standing. The report of the Admissions Committee was sub- 
mitted to the Administrative Committee, and was adopted on December 
20, 1952. The Board of Regents adopted the report on April 10, 1953. 

The change in entrance requirements disturbed some members of 
the faculty because of their belief that the new policy would lower the 
academic standards of the University; they were disturbed also because 
the recommendation of the Admissions Committee had not been referred 


*Dr. Stout had served for five years on the Commission of Research and 
Service for the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which dealt with admission problems, among others. 
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by the Administrative Committee to the Academic Council, to be sub- 
mitted by the Council in turn to the general faculty for its approval or 
disapproval. 


V 


Early in the academic year 1952-53, Professor John W. Morrison, 
then Secretary of the Association’s Chapter at the University of Nevada, 
received from the Association’s Central Office a questionnaire (at that 
time being sent to all chapters of the Association) entitled “The Role of 
Faculties of Colleges and Universities in the Determination of University 
Policies.” The letter covering the questionnaire suggested that the 
administrative officers of the institution be consulted with reference to 
the answers to be given. Professor Morrison conferred with Professors 
Richardson and Little, President and Vice-President, respectively, of 
the Chapter, and it was agreed that Professors Morrison and Little would 
fill out the questionnaire, consulting with Dr. Stout regarding the 
answers. Professor Morrison sent Dr. Stout a copy of the questionnaire, 
and, on January 26, 1953, a conference was held between Dr. Stout and 
Professors Morrison and Little. At this conference, the three went 
through the questionnaire which Professors Morrison and Little had 
filled out, and Professors Morrison and Little took notes on Dr. Stout’s 
responses. Dr. Stout requested that certain changes be made in the 
answers with respect to wording and emphasis. One change involved the 
statement that “The Academic Council has been abolished.” Dr. Stout 
said that it would be better to say that the Council was “inactive.” Dr. 
Stout also criticized the question: “Does any considerable portion of 
the Faculty of your institution favor any change in the institution’s 
present governmental procedures? If so, what specific change or 
changes?” It was Dr. Stout’s belief that a majority of the faculty would 
favor changes because no one wished things to stand still, and that an 
affirmative answer to the question might be misinterpreted. 

It was the opinion of Professors Morrison and Little that the above 
question could not be answered without polling the faculty. Accordingly, 
they circulated a memorandum, requesting the faculty to comment on the 
question. After the returns were received, an announcement was made 
that the questionnaire would be discussed at the next regularly scheduled 
meeting of the Chapter on February 18, 1953. At this meeting, there 
was discussion of the questionnaire, and a few suggestions were mack 
concerning the wording of certain answers. A copy of the answers, as 
finally phrased, was sent to Dr. Stout on March 12, 1953, and Dr. Stout 
was informed that the questionnaire would be held for a while to allow 
him to make further suggestions or comments. Soon thereafter, Pro- 
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fessors Morrison and Little conferred with Dr. Stout, at the latter’s 
request, and at this meeting Dr. Stout asked that the wording of two or 
three of the answers be changed. These changes were made, and the 
questionnaire was then sent to the Association’s Central Office. 

Upon receiving notice that a meeting of the Association’s Chapter 
had been called for the evening of February 18, 1953, to discuss the 
questionnaire mentioned above, Dr. Stout called a meeting of the general 
faculty for that same afternoon. At this meeting, Dr. Stout stated that 
he was disturbed about the Chapter meeting scheduled for that evening, 
and that he was, therefore, going to “lay some cards on the table.” He 
stated that it was untimely to discuss faculty participation in University 
affairs, since the budget was currently being considered by the State 
Legislature, and such a discussion would endanger the financial welfare 
of the institution. 

Dr. Stout went on to say that there was talk in the Legislature 
about dissension in the faculty at the University of Nevada, and that it 
was alleged that there were several faculty members who were disloyal 
to the institution. Dr. Stout stated that he himself knew that there was 
a small “dissatisfied” minority group in the faculty, and that he had 
known of the existence of this group before he had assumed the duties of 
the presidency of the University. He further stated that information 
was being gathered concerning the members of this group and that, when 
the evidence was in, the members would be dealt with. 

In regard to Dr. Stout’s belief that there was a dissident, irreconcil- 
able group within the faculty, Dr. Stout stated to the investigating com- 
mittee that Dean Wood had been told that certain members of the faculty 
had said, “Well, we got rid of Love in two years; let’s make it tough 
enough that Stout will leave in one year.”! Dr. Stout further stated to 
the investigating committee that this small group in the faculty sought 
control under the guise of democracy; that they controlled the Academic 
Council and, by their votes in the faculty of the College of Arts and 
Science, frequently sabotaged the programs of the Colleges of Engineer- 
ing and Agriculture, and the Mackay School of Mines. 

Most of the members of the Board of Regents concurred in Dr. 
Stout’s belief that a dissatisfied group of faculty members obstructed 
administrative policies. During the investigating committee’s inter- 
view with certain Board members, charges were repeatedly made that 
there existed within the faculty a dissident, irreconcilable group. 

Statements in support of the existence of a small group of faculty 

*The investigating committee found no evidence that Dr. Love left the Uni- 
versity of Nevada because of a dissident group. The reason, publicly given at the 
time, for Dr. Love’s leaving was the poor health of his wife. Dr. Love had, in fact, 


consistently appointed to positions of responsibility on the faculty those later 
accused by Dr. Stout of belonging to a dissident group. 
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members whose purpose it was to take over control of the University 
were made to the investigating committee by six members of the faculty 
and four administrative officers of the University. Some stated that a 
dissident group had existed since 1939 or 1940. Names were not usually 
mentioned, but, of the five teachers accused by Dr. Stout, Professor 
Richardson was named four times, Professors Gorrell and Hume were 
named three times each, and Professor Laird twice. Professor Little, 
the other teacher accused by Dr. Stout, was not mentioned at all. One 
person stated that the dissident group was composed chiefly of members 
of the Department of English, and another mentioned the Departments of 
English and Biology. Others stated that the “core” of the dissident 
group was to be found in the local Chapter of the Association. 
Contrary to the above evidence, the investigating committee was 
informed that no dissident group existed prior to the Administration’s 
attempt to dismiss the five teachers in 1953, but that a group was then 
formed for the purpose of defense and protection. Among those making 
statements to this effect were six members of the faculty other than 
those accused, two persons not connected with the University, a member 
of the Board of Regents, and a former member of the Board of Regents. 


VI 

Early in the administration of Dr. Stout, Professor Richardson 
made certain statements and engaged in certain activities that were dis- 
pleasing to the President. Among these were the following: 

1. During the academic year 1952-53, Professor Richardson op- 
posed the changing of admission requirements and the creation of a new 
group of entering students designated as unclassified. Professor Rich- 
ardson contended that a student should, in high school, be required to 
prepare himself for university work by taking certain prescribed courses 
and by maintaining certain grade averages. 

2. On November 12, 1952, Professor Richardson distributed to 
about thirty faculty members reprints of an article entitled ““Aimlessness 
in Education,” written by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., and published in the 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXV, No. 2, August, 1952. This article is 
critical of public schools, departments of education, teachers colleges, 
and professional educators. To each reprint of the article distributed, 
Professor Richardson attached the following note: 


I thought you might enjoy this article if you have not already read 
it. It seems excellent to me and perhaps very timely. 
Dr. Richardson also sent a copy of the Bestor article, with a friendly note, 
to Dr. Stout, since Dr. Stout had, at a recent meeting of the University 
of Nevada Chapter of the Association, invited continuous discussion and 
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examination of admission requirements, a subject that was in the general 
field of Dr. Bestor’s discussion. 

Since Dr. Stout had formerly been a high school principal, and since 
he was, at the time that the reprints of the Bestor article were dis- 
tributed, requesting the Admissions Committee to review the subject 
matter and quality unit requirements for entrance to the University, 
some members of the faculty concluded that Professor Richardson’s 
distribution of the article was an attack, not only on professional educa- 
tors, but also upon Dr. Stout. It is not clear whether Dr. Stout con- 
sidered distribution of the article an attack on him, but several witnesses 
indicated in their testimony at Professor Richardson’s hearing before 
the Board of Regents on May 25-27, 1953 that they were of the opinion 
that it was. Their opinion was based on their interpretation of the 
meaning of the word “timely” as used by Professor Richardson in the 
note he attached to the reprints he distributed. Some testified that they 
felt that the word “timely” was intended to mean that, since Dr. Stout 
had asked the Admissions Committee to consider the advisability of 
changing the entrance requirements, Professor Richardson felt that it 
was a good time to attack the President; others testified that they felt 
that, since Dr. Stout’s training and experience had been in the field of 
Education, Professor Richardson felt that it was a good time to 
embarrass him. As to Professor Richardson’s own intention, he testi- 
fied as follows in the May, 1953 hearing: 

My purpose was to give others an opportunity to read an article that 
I considered timely in that we were discussing at the President’s permis- 
sion and request the subject of admission requirements and that subject 
was closely related to much of the material in Dr. Bestor’s article. 

Professor Harold N. Brown, Chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation at the University of Nevada, was, at first, incensed by Professor 
Richardson’s circulation of the Bestor article. However, after talking 
with Professor Richardson, he was convinced that the article was not 
distributed for the purpose of attacking him or his department. Pro- 
fessor Richardson offered to circulate among the entire faculty opposing 
articles to present both sides, but Professor Brown advised him not to 
do so. Professor Brown stated to the investigating committee that he 
and Professor Richardson had been friends for many years, and that 
they were still friends. Professor Brown consistently refrained from 
criticizing Professor Richardson and did not testify against him, but 
instead testified for him, at the May, 1953 hearing before the Board of 
Regents. 

On November 19, 1952, as a consequence of the distribution of the 
Bestor article, Dr. Stout, without explanation, summoned Professor 
Richardson to his office for a conference. Professor Brown and Dean 
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Wood were also summoned, but were forewarned regarding the nature 
of the conference. Dr. Stout began the conference by attempting, 
through questioning Professor Richardson, to expose Dr. Bestor as one 
who is not “an authority in the field of higher education”; he then 
questioned Professor Richardson's competence to judge “what is good 
in high school,” and questioned his ability likewise to be objective and 
to do “scientific thinking.” Dr. Stout warned Professor Richardson that 
departmental friction would not be tolerated at the University of Nevada, 
and that, if a teacher felt that he had to foment trouble, he would have 
to leave the faculty. Professor Richardson was told that he had been 
“hired” to teach biology, and that he was not entitled to be “a critic or 
supervisor of the entire program of higher education,” or to be a “butt- 
insky all over the campus.” “Dean Wood,” said Dr. Stout, “is re- 
sponsible for all the College of Liberal Arts.” Dr. Stout closed the 
conference by telling Professor Richardson that, if he was not happy in 
the work that had been assigned to him, “we will help you move,” but 
that as long as he stayed at the University of Nevada, “we will ask for 
help in other areas when we need it.” In order to indicate the nature 
of the conference, the full stenographic record of it is presented in an 
appendix to this report (Appendix I). Professor Richardson testified 
in the May, 1953 hearing before the Board of Regents that, in the 
conference, Dr. Stout addressed him in “cold anger.” 

Following the conference, Professor Richardson did not take his 
case to the Faculty Welfare Committee, of which he was a member, the 
reason being that Dean Wood advised him not to do so. Despite the 
fact that Professor Richardson did not file a complaint with the Faculty 
Welfare Committee, the Committee did discuss his situation, since some 
members were concerned over what had happened and felt that the 
problem might be solved by discussion and negotiation. On November 
20, 1952, the day following the conference between Dr. Stout and Pro- 
fessor Richardson, a meeting of the Faculty Welfare Committee was 
held; Professor Richardson, on the suggestion of the Committee, did 
not attend. At this meeting, it was voted to request Dr. Stout to pro- 
vide the Committee with a copy of the stenographic transcript of his 
conference with Professor Richardson. 

After waiting two weeks without receiving the transcript, the Faculty 
Welfare Committee met on December 5, and Dr. Stout’s reprimand of 
Professor Richardson was again discussed. The minutes of the meeting 
contain the following statement : 


There was general agreement that unrest among the faculty was con- 
siderable and serious and [that it] would be harmful to faculty morale to 
let the matter drop, and that it was desirable for the committee to meet 
with the President as soon as possible. 
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Soon after the December 5 meeting of the Faculty Welfare Com- 
mittee, Professor E. Maurice Beesley, Chairman of the Committee, met 
with Dr. Stout. Dr. Stout told Professor Beesley that he would not 
give the Committee a copy of the transcript of his conference with 
Professor Richardson, nor would he discuss Professor Richardson’s 
case with the Committee unless a grievance was presented to the Com- 
mittee by Professor Richardson. 

On December 15, 1952, the Faculty Welfare Committee met again, 
and it was voted that the Committee seek a conference with Dr. Stout. 
Soon after this meeting, Professor Beesley conferred with Dr. Stout, and 
Dr. Stout told him that, in lieu of a conference with the Faculty Wel- 
fare Committee in reference to Professor Richardson’s situation, he 
would make a statement concerning his policies at a meeting of the 
general faculty. Dr. Stout made his statement at the February 18, 1953 
meeting (see p. 544). 


Vil 


A few days after his November 19, 1952 conference with Dr. Stout, 
Professor Richardson went to see Dean Wood and complained of the 
way he had been treated by Dr. Stout. Dean Wood told Professor 
Richardson that, in his judgment, he had not been treated unfairly ; he ad- 
vised him to drop the controversy and go back to his laboratory and 
classroom, and to concentrate on his work. 

In December, 1952, Professor Richardson went again to see Dean 
Wood, complaining of the unfair treatment he had received from Dr. 
Stout. As before, Dean Wood told Professor Richardson that he did 
not feel that Dr. Stout had abused him and advised him to drop the 
controversy, since to continue it might endanger the financial welfare 
of the University. 

In late January or early February of 1953, Professor Richardson 
went a third time to confer with Dean Wood. In this conference, Pro- 
fessor Richardson suggested that a possible solution to the difficulty 
might be for him to take a leave of absence for a year. In this connection, 
Professor Richardson pointed out that his daughter had a serious allergic 
condition, and that a year away from Reno might give her a chance to 
improve. Dean Wood stated that he would support Professor Richard- 
son’s suggestion of a leave of absence. 

On April 15, 1953, a few days after the Supreme Court had issued 
alternative writs of prohibition against the hearings for the accused 
teachers which Dr. Stout had scheduled for April 10, Professor Richard- 
son went to see Dean Wood in an effort to bring about an adjustment 
of his difficulties with Dr. Stout. The Dean told Professor Richardson 
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that there was no possibility of a reconciliation. He told him further 


that the controversy had been continued too long, that the situation had 


ecome intolerable, and that if he (Richardson) did not like the situa- 
elsewhere. Dean Wood agreed with Professor Richardson that they 
should have a conference with Dr. Stout, and Dean Wood arranged for 
a meeting that same day. In this conference, Professor Richardson 
admitted that it was tactless of him to have distributed the Bestor article 
among faculty members, and he agreed that the article was one-sided in 
some ways. He asked Dr. Stout whether he could attempt a fresh start. 
Dr. Stout stated that this was impossible; that he could not remain at 
the University; that, if he would resign, he (Stout) would help him 
find a position elsewhere ; and that Professor Richardson would have to 
give his decision within a few days. 

On April 21, 1953, Dean Wood called Professor Richardson to his 
office and presented him with a carbon copy of a letter, dated April 17, 
1953, which contained five statements; he asked Professor Richardson 
if he would agree to these statements as a basis for negotiating a settle- 
ment. Dean Wood told Professor Richardson that if he would agree 
to the statements, there would be no dismissal hearing and he would 
be offered “good standing on the faculty.” 

The statements to which Professor Richardson was asked to sub- 
scribe were as follows: 


tion at the University of Nevada he could resign and seek a position 


1. I agree that the Board of Regents has the responsibility and the 
authority to determine the policies for the organization and adminis- 
tration of the University of Nevada. 

I agree that the administration of this University is vested by the 

Board of Regents in the President and in the other administrative 

officers to whom the President may delegate responsibility. 

3. I agree that it is necessary for each member of the staff to concentrate 
on the duties assigned to him and to permit others to do the same, 
without adverse criticism or interference. 

4. I agree that a staff member who has questions or recommendations 

regarding the operation of the University should present them through 

the channels established for its administration. 

I agree to give my loyal cooperation to the Regents, the President, 

the Dean, Department Heads and other administrative officers in the 

administration of this University. 

Professor Richardson told Dean Wood that he could not then 
decide whether he agreed with the statements, but that he would take 
them with him for further consideration. Subsequently, having decided 
that he could not subscribe to the statements in view of the conditions 
that then existed, Professor Richardson sent the following note, dated 
April 24, 1953, to Dean Wood: “Henceforth I think negotiations should 
take place through legal hands.” 
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In reference to Professor Richardson's refusal to subscribe to the 
five statements presented to him by Dean Wood, Professor Richardson 
testified as follows in the May, 1953 hearing before the Board of Regents : 
These statements, if I may add, are statements that | would in a large 
part agree with, although, under the conditions that then or now existed, 
| would have felt that I could not sign any such series of statements that 


would be bound to appear as an admission of guilt unless there were also 


added statements upholding my right, for instance, of freedom of 
discussion. 


Professor Richardson further testified under questioning by counsel: 


I recognize without question the final authority of the Regents in 
governing the University. 


* * * 


I shall follow without any question the actions passed by the Board of 
Regents, but I shall certainly hope that those actions will be led up to 
by democratic discussions by the faculty of the matters involved. 


Vill 


Following the issuance of the alternative writ of prohibition by the 
Supreme Court of Nevada (see p. 534, above), Dr. Stout set out to 
draw up a bill of particulars against Professor Richardson, but not 
against Professor Little ; as previously stated, the latter was notified, on 
April 25, 1953, that his services in the University were to be continued. 
To prepare a bill of particulars against Professor Richardson, Dr. Stout 
called a meeting in his office on April 20, 1953; in attendance were 
several members of the faculty, including Dean Wood, Dean Mobley 
(Dean of Women), and Professor Harold Brown, Chairman of the 
Department of Education. There was considerable discussion concern- 
ing what could be done to collect evidence against Professor Richardson. 
Dr. Stout anticipated that, because of the distribution of the Bestor 
article by Professor Richardson, Professor Brown would be the principal 
witness against Professor Richardson. However, Professor Brown in- 
formed the group, as he had informed Dr. Stout in the conference of 
November 19, 1952, that no friction existed between him and Professor 
Richardson. Testimony presented at Professor Richardson’s May, 1953 
hearing before the Board of Regents indicates that, at the meeting re- 
ferred to above, it was suggested that Dr. Stout should question all of 
the departmental chairmen about their relationships with Professor 
Richardson. There was also testimony to the effect that someone 
(identity not revealed) suggested, at the meeting, that two of those 
present should constitute themselves a committee to receive information 


about Professor Richardson; testimony did not indicate whether this 
suggestion was carried out. 
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In any event, evidence against Professor Richardson was assembled, 
and the Board of Regents, on April 25, 1953, filed a bill of particulars 
against Professor Richardson with the Supreme Court of Nevada, thus 
satisfying the alternative writ of the Court, and enabling the Board to 
conduct its hearing. The bill of particulars was, in summary, as follows : 

1. Professor Richardson, at least since the fall of 1952, had, by both 
action and word, demonstrated an uncooperative and insubordinate 
attitude toward the Dean of his College, the President of the University, 
and the Board of Regents of the University. 

2. Professor Richardson notified the chairman of the Admissions 
Committee, during the fall of 1952, that he would oppose, in every way 
that he could, proposed changes in the admission requirements of the 
University. At a meeting of the University of Nevada Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors on October 15, 1952, 
Dr. Stout, while speaking on the history of admission requirements in 
the colleges in the country, was interrupted by Professor Richardson, 
who disagreed with the point of view that was being presented. 

3. Professor Richardson, later in the meeting referred to above, 
while Dr. Stout was pointing out that research had shown that marking 
students on a strict normal curve could no longer be justified, interrupted, 
and made objections to, the President’s remarks. 

4. Professor Richardson, in November, 1952, distributed, among 
some members of the faculty of the University, reprints of an article 
by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., entitled “Aimlessness in Education.” The 
distribution of this article incensed a number of the members of the 
faculty of the University. 

5. Professor Richardson reported, in a meeting of the University 
of Nevada Chapter of the Association, that he had supported, and had 
urged on behalf of the faculty, passage of a bill before the Nevada State 
Legislature to permit aliens to teach in the State. Dean Wood had 
previously requested Professor Richardson not to become active in the 
matter. 

6. Professor Richardson, on April 21, 1953, refused to comply 
with Dean Wood’s request that he agree to accept certain statements 
concerning administrative policy presented to him. 

7. Professor Richardson, during the spring of 1953, stated to a 
graduate student of the University that Dr. Stout was a “dictator,” and 
he also stated to a member of his department that he had been abused 
by the President. 

8. Professor Richardson, on February 18, 1953, falsely stated at a 
meeting of the University of Nevada Chapter of the Association that, 
at a general faculty meeting that afternoon, Dr. Stout, in connection with 
a discussion of the Association’s questionnaire on “The Place and 
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Function of Faculties in College and University Government,” made 
an unjustified and unfair attack on the American Association of Umi 
versity Professors. 


IX 


A hearing on the above charges was held before the Board ot 
Regents on May 25, 26, and 27, 1953. A tape recording of the pro- 
ceedings was taken by Professor Richardson’s attorneys and paid for 
by the Board of Regents. At the hearing, each side was represented 
by counsel, and all witnesses were sworn and cross-examined. The 
presiding officer was Silas E. Ross, Chairman of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Nevada. 

The Board of Regents met in Dr. Stout’s office on June 8 and 9, 
1953, to make a decision concerning Professor Richardson. Dr. Stout 
did not attend this meeting. All of the Regents, and several representa- 
tives of the press, were present. Selected portions of the tape recording 
of Professor Richardson’s hearing before the Board of Regents on May 
25-27, 1953 were heard. After discussion and deliberation, the follow- 
ing motion was passed unanimously : 


WuHuerEAas, a hearing was had before the Board of Regents of the 
University on May 25, 26, 27, 1953, relative to Dr. Frank Richardson, 
a STAFF MEMBER under tenure, and good cause appearing [,] there- 
fore, IT IS ORDERED, that he be removed as a member of the Faculty 


of the University of Nevada and that no further contract be tendered 
him. 


A committee was then appointed to prepare an official statement 
for release to the press. The committee’s statement contained the follow- 
ing two paragraphs : 


The Board determines that Dr. Frank Richardson has demonstrated 
insubordination, that he has not been cooperative and that his conduct 
has not been in accord with the welfare of the University of Nevada. 

The Board desires to emphasize that its decision constitutes no re- 
striction on academic freedom or upon freedom of speech at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. Any member of the faculty is free at any time to ex- 
press an opinion on any matter, controversial or ctherwise. However, 
once a decision is made by proper authority, all concerned are expected 
to abide by that decision. 


Soon after the Board of Regents had announced its decision, an 
original proceeding in certiorari was brought in the Supreme Court of 
Nevada to determine whether the Board of Regents of the University 
of Nevada had acted without, or in excess of, its jurisdiction in dismissing 
a teacher with tenure. The Court held, in early October, 1953, that the 
Board’s action was not beyond judicial control; that the tenure rules 
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adopted by the Board on January 24, 1938, and amended on May 26, 
1948, requiring the showing of cause for dismissal, could not be ignored 
by the Board; and that the evidence for dismissal could be reviewed 
in certiorari to determine the existence of jurisdictional facts and legal 
cause. On April 20, 1954, in passing upon the sufficiency of the evidence 
that had been adduced at Professor Richardson’s hearing before the 
Board of Regents on May 25-27, 1953, the Court pointed out that no 
testimony was offered in support of the following charges contained 
the bill of particulars: (1) That Professor Richardson notified the 
chairman of the Admissions Committee, during the fall of 1952, that 
he would oppose, in every way that he could, proposed changes in the 
admission requirements of the University; (2) that, at a meeting of the 
University of Nevada Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors on October 15, 1952, Professor Richardson interrupted Dr. 
Stout while he was speaking on the history of admission requirements 
in the colleges of the country; and (3) that Professor Richardson, later 
in the meeting, interrupted Dr. Stout while he was speaking on the 
grading of students on the basis of a normal curve. 

In regard to “That part of the record having to do with the finding 
of lack of cooperation and conduct not in accord with the welfare of the 
university,” the Court declared: 


. . Some of the matters we dismiss as trivia; others involved 
matters not included within the original charges or within the bill of 
particulars but which occurred later than both of these instruments. They 
dealt largely with Dr. Richardson’s refusal to resign, after the charges 
had been filed, and with his refusal to sign an instrument which, under 
the circumstances, would be considered by many as an admission of 
guilt and a promise of future good conduct and recognition of superior 
authority. 

Only two counts are left that require consideration, and these are 
the two on which respondents most strongly rely. One deals with the 
charge that Dr. Richardson asserted that President Stout had made an 
unfair and unjustified attack on the organization known as American 
Association of University Professors (A.A.U.P.); the other has to do 
with Dr. Richardson’s distribution, about November 11 or 12, 1952, of 
some thirty copies of an article by Dr. Arthur E. Bestor of the U niversity 
of Illinois, published in the Scientific Monthly, entitled “Aimlessness in 
Education.” 


Apropos of the above counts, the Court rendered the following opinion: 


The Court is justified in feeling that the respondents were thus pre- 
senting their strongest case in justifying the two findings of insubordina- 
tion and lack of cooperation, in support of the conclusion that these 
constituted cause for removal, and in support of the order discharging 
the petitioner from the faculty. With full recognition of the right of the 
regents to weigh the evidence, to resolve conflicts in such evidence, to 
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pass upon the credibility of the witnesses, to commit procedural errors 
not going to the jurisdiction, and to be the finders of facts relevant to 
the issues, the observations made in this opinion inevitably point to the 
conclusion that the record presents no substantial support of either the 
finding of insubordination or the finding of the lack of cooperation and 
presents no cause for removal. Its order of June 9, 1953, removing 
petitioner as a member of the faculty of the University of Nevada must 
therefore be vacated. It is so ordered. 


As a result of the Court’s order, the University reinstated Professor 
Richardson, and he resumed his duties as Associate Professor of Biology 
in the fall of 1954; he was not, however, reappointed to the chairmanship 
of the Department, a position he had held for one year.’ 


». 


Concerning the case of Professor Richardson, the investigating 
committee presents the following conclusions: 

1. Dr. Stout and the Board of Regents committed the following 
violations of the generally accepted procedural principles applicable in 
tenure situations, as these principles are set forth in the 1940 Statement 
of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure: (1) The Administra- 
tion requested Professor Richardson to “show cause” at a hearing 
before the Board of Regents, scheduled to be held on April 10, 1953, why 
he should be continued as a member of the faculty of the University of 
Nevada after June 30, 1953; the burden of proof was thus proposed to 
be shifted from the accuser to the accused. (2) Specific charges, to be 
considered at the April 10, 1953 hearing, were not presented to Pro- 
fessor Richardson in Dr. Stout’s letter of March 31, 1953. The six 
charges contained in this letter were blanket charges presented to all five 
of the teachers. In order to have an opportunity to defend himself, Pro- 
fessor Richardson should have been presented with a bill of particulars 
such as that which the Board of Regents, pursuant to the issuance of the 
alternative writ of prohibition by the Supreme Court of Nevada, filed 
with the Court on April 25, 1953. (3) There was no faculty participa- 
tion in the hearing. While this is not provided for in the statutes of the 
University, it is contemplated as the normal procedure in the 1940 
Statement of Principles, which represents a wide consensus of the 
academic profession. 

2. Dr. Stout and the Board of Regents, in specifying (in the bill of 
particulars filed with the Supreme Court of Nevada on April 25, 1953) 
as one of the reasons for seeking the dismissal of Professor Richardson 
the fact that he opposed the proposed changes in the admission require- 


* Appointments of departmental chairmen are from year to year, but some 
chairmen have served for a number of years. 
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ments of the University, showed disregard for the generally accepted 
principles of academic freedom; any member of the faculty should have 
been free to express his views regarding this matter. Likewise, in con- 
nection with Professor Richardson’s distribution of the Bestor article, 
Dr. Stout showed disregard for the principles of academic freedom when, 
at the conference of November 19, 1953, he threatened Professor 
Richardson with dismissal if he did not limit his academic interests and 
activities, and confine his utterances, to his own area of biology. 


XI 


As regards faculty-administration relationships pertaining to aca- 
demic freedom and tenure at the University of Nevada, the investigating 
committee presents the following conclusions : 

1. Dr. Stout’s and the Board of Regents’ allegation that there ex- 
isted a dissident group among the faculty of the College of Arts and 
Science is without substantial foundation. The “dissident” among the 
faculty were those who expressed opposition to educational policies they 
did not approve. Whether their views concerning these policies were 
or were not right, the Administration is to be condemned for its attempt 
to punish them for expressing these views. 

2. The evidence shows that, prior to the administration of Dr. Stout, 
it had been within the competence of the general faculty of the University 
to discuss and legislate upon matters pertaining to the educational policy 
of the University as a whole. Dr. Stout was ill-advised to move abruptly 
to deprive the general faculty of highly prized prerogatives and sub- 
stitute a “chain of command” for deliberation by the general faculty, 
even though faculty participation at lower levels may have been in- 
creased at the same time. Dr. Stout may be credited with sincerity in his 
endeavor to provide the University with what he conceived to be an 
efficient administrative system; but a recession from the ideal of a 


“community of scholars” in the University could only lead to the dissen- 
sion that resulted. 


Appendix I 


Stenographic Report—Meeting November 19, 1952 


Present: Dr. Frank Richardson, Dr. Harold Brown, Dean Fred- 
erick Wood, President Minard W. Stout. 
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President Stout: I called this meeting to consider something which | 
feel is very serious. I was the one who called the meeting—no one 
else did. (Refers to the article, ““Aimlessness in Education,” which 
Dr. Richardson had circulated among the faculty.) I am concerned 
because of the criticism regarding one of the departments of the Uni- 
versity. Do you consider this Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., to be an 
authority in the field of education? 

Dr. Richardson: 1 don’t know him personally, of course. I do know 
the Scientific Monthly and think the quality of its articles is always 
excellent, so I was assuming that he was well qualified to write. 

Stout: You are assuming that he is an authority because his article 
appeared in the Scientific Monthly? 

Richardson: At least partly. 

Stout: What would you add to that? 

Richardson: I read the introduction telling about his experience. The 
article was on a subject that I have always been interested in and | 
know others have been concerned. I was impressed with his side of 
the story so without knowing anything about him, I was interested 
in his article. 

Stout (after reading the introduction to the article): Is there anything 
that makes him an authority in the field of education? 

Richardson: I didn’t worry- about that because he is dealing with a 
subject that people should be concerned with whether they are authori- 
ties or not. He is dealing with a subject we are all interested in. 

Stout: You mean there are areas you can know without any previous 
training ? 

Richardson: You can recognize the areas we should be thinking about 
without being an authority in the field itself. 

Stout: You would conclude, therefore, that because of the same reason 
he is an authority in the field of higher education, would you? 

Richardson: I think he is to some extent. You mean in his own par- 
ticular field? 

Stout: No, I mean in higher education. Do you think he is an 
authority ? 

Richardson: He speaks with authority on this subject. 

Stout: Do you consider him a scholar in his own field? 

Richardson: 1 don’t know. 

Stout: But you were not interested enough to find out if he were an 
authority in his own field of training? 

Richardson: That is the way with reading most things. We read but 
we cannot investigate the qualifications of the author necessarily. 

Stout: Do you consider this as a sound article ? 

Richardson: 1 would say it is one side, but I think it is generally sound 
for the side it presents. 

Stout: You ordered these copies and distributed them yourself, so you 
gave it some thought. 

Richardson: Yes. Yes. 

Stout: You clearly intended to order these and present them to the 
faculty ? 

Richardson: Surely. 

Stout: What other articles or materials in public school education have 
vou read in the last year? 
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Richardson: Probably I could not name them by name. I read many 
of the articles in the A.A.U.P. Bulletin, which is largely on educational 
problems. 

Stout: Did you read the one— 

Richardson: ‘There is one by Reeder. I read that. 

Stout: When? 

Richardson: Half of it before I talked to you, Harold [Brown], and 
the rest last week. 

Stout: Did you read the reply to it? There were two articles. 

Rwhardson: No, I have not read the other. 

Stout: What other materials on public school education ? 

Richardson: 1 certainly don’t read much in the field and still I feel 
qualified to be interested in the field, when I get around to reading 
or thinking about it. 

Stout: What about reading in higher education ? 

Richardson: 1 don’t think | could name specific things. 

Stout: What other such materials have you distributed to the faculty? 

Richardson: None. This, by the way, I sent to just part of the faculty. 

Stout: How did you select them? 

Richardson: 1 did not send to new people on the faculty. 

Stout: How many copies did you send out? 

Richardson: 1 would have to guess—about 30—I could check that. I 
could find out. 

Stout: Here is a problem in education, public school education. An 
article comes out written by this person. You have no information 
except what it says at the head of the article. You accept what he 
says as being a good answer to the extent that you order copies and 
distribute them to a number of the faculty. Now my question is, “Is 
that an example of your practice at scientific thinking and action?” 

Richardson: Well, I think so. I certainly didn’t make any claims for 
this article and I am still perfectly willing to recognize that it is one 
sided in many ways, but I knew that many of the faculty were inter- 
ested in this matter and that many would not have a chance to see it. 
I would have been willing to distribute certain articles on the other 
side, too. 

Stout: The fact that interests me is that a man trained in science whose 
own basic thinking is to develop, to collect information, to be wise and 
careful in reaching conclusions—but here comes one article that you 
happen to read and you immediately buy copies to distribute. Is that 
the type of scientific thinking we have the right to expect from a head 
of a department in the University ? 

Richardson: 1 don’t think it indicates my thinking in the subject. Here 
is a side presented which has not been presented often enough, in my 
experience. 

Stout: If you wished to help people gain information to arrive at a con- 
clusion, would you grasp the first thing that you came across, that 
perhaps happened to please you, to distribute ? 

Richardson: No. If this had been what I thought of as a poor article, 
1 would not have distributed it. 

Stout: But you arrived at the fact that it was a good article without 
knowing further about the writer. What was your objective in dis- 
tributing it? Was it for ridicule? 
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Richardson: It certainly was not. 

Stout: Did you read the article carefully? 

Richardson: | read it, being interested in part of it, I read more parts 
again. Some I did not agree with as I read it again, as I told Harold 
when he came to me. 

Stout: Did he come to you or did you go to him? 

Richardson: 1 sent him an article and he came to me. 

Stout: You did not seek information from him? 

Richardson: No. 

Stout: Would it be possible to read that article without sensing the 
extreme criticism of other men on the campus? 

Richardson: I think so. I don’t think the implication has to be there 
that the department of education has to be involved. 

Stout: Did you make any preface to the article in the note that you sent 
to Harold? You recall the statement you make on the slip? 

Richardson: Yes. 

Stout: If it was not to ridicule a department, was it to get at certain 
individuals ? 

Richardson: No, it surely wasn’t. In the first place, it was of interest 
because it was two years ago when we went through considerable dis- 
cussion on the subject when high school curricula were discussed. 

Stout: Were you in on that—where you posed as an authority as to 
what is good in high school? Were you trained in high school 
curricula ? 

Richardson: No. 

Stout: Did you accept the assignment? 

Richardson: I did. 

Stout: Have you had any training in science programs for high school 
students ? 

Richardson: I have had some knowledge of them. 

Stout: Answer my question—any training? 

Richardson: Well, that depends—you mean courses? I have had edu 
cation courses. 

Stout: Any course in science education? 

Richardson: No. 

Stout: Have you ever taught in a high school? 

Richardson: No, but I still am very much interested and concerned. 

Stout: There are many people who are concerned about the field of 
biology who have had no training in it. Would you accept their 
recommendations about what should be done in biology ? 

Richardson: I surely would listen to them. 

Stout: If you wished facts, then you would go to a person who had no 
training in the subject? 

Richardson: Yes, if that person were directly or indirectly interested in 
biological problems. He would have a right to think and discuss what 
was being done in biological training. 

Stout: Dr. Richardson, this is serious, because on this campus there 
is not going to be any departmental friction. There is going to be no 
case of any department belittling or criticizing others. In other words, 
there is not going to be friction. In case there is any individual who 
feels he has to stir it up, then he is going to leave the faculty. In case 
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there are two people who can’t get along, both of them will go. I want 
it very clear that this instance has caused me to lose a great deal of 
confidence in your judgment. At this time I have great doubt that 
you have the judgment to serve as department head in this university, 
because I can see no evidence of it in this case. I want it very clear 
that there is not to be another instance like this either above board or 
under cover. You were hired to teach biology. This year you were 
given the appointment to serve as department head. That does not 
make you a critic or a supervisor of the entire program of higher edu- 
cation. As | said in the opening faculty meeting, I believe in having 
experts who know their fields and who have the judgment to stick to 
their fields. It may be that you can’t be happy working here under 
that condition, but that is the decision you will have to make. But, 
under no condition is there going to be any belittling of other depart- 
ments or faculty members. Have I made myself clear? 

Richardson: May I speak for myself? I started to tell you why I 
thought this article was of interest to me. It was based on the fact, 
partly, because we have discussed the matter in the past, also because it 
concerns the subject of admission requirements which we have been dis- 
cussing recently. That is a subject of vital interest to the whole faculty. 
It does not involve any particular person. It involves us all. I did 
not have the department of education in mind here and I think there 
is no indication that I had them in mind when I sent this article out. 

Stout: You should not have said that because that does not improve my 
opinion. 

Richardson: This man, in ways, condemns many educators. However, 
he also allows for exceptions and that was the light that I thought of 
in regard to this department of education and when I took it to Dr. 

3rown afterward. 

Stout: You mean when he came to you. 

Richardson: I went to him, too, and I think when I did we came to an 
excellent understanding. That article did not have to be thought of 
as involving his department, or that I was thinking of his department at 
all. The responses I have had on this article have been all favorable, 
except the one Dr. Brown pointed out to me. 

Brown: Dr. Richardson came to me. The general consensus was that 
he had not meant to hurt me or my department. He convinced me of 
that but he didn’t convince me in any way that this article was a good 
article to send out or that it was a good article in any way. Dr. 
Richardson came to me. That is true. 

Stout: Did you go to him the second time? 


Brown: I received this letter from Dr. Kidwell putting me on the 
defensive. I thought it was not good to send out a second article. | 
made the decision that would not be a good thing for this university. 
Dr. Richardson would have been willing to do this. 

Stout: Aren't there some unsolved problems in the field of biology that 
would keep you busy, and leave other problems to other people? 


Richardson: 1 have to be concerned with admission requirements. I 


am interested in my own children’s education and the students in my 
classes. 
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Stout: Frankly, it is none of your business. That rests in the hands of 
the regents. 

Richardson: It does affect me in many ways, however, the quality of 
students and their attitudes. I am necessarily concerned. 

Stout: We are not going into that discussion because, as I said, you 
are hired to teach biology and not to be a buttinsky all over the 
campus. Dean Wood is responsible for all of the college of liberal 
arts. I have confidence that he can handle that. If you handle the 
department of biology as it should be handled, | think you will have 
your hands full. Otherwise, Mr. Richardson, something else will 
have to be done. I may be a little more blunt than some people have 
been in the past but I think certain things have been pointed out to 
you in the past and I just don’t believe in fooling around. If you are 
not happy in the job that is assigned to you, we will help you move, 
but as long as you stay here, we will ask you for help in other areas 
when we need it. That is all. 


Do you have anything to say, Dean Wood? 
Wood: No. 


Appendix II 


Report on the Jacobson Case by the Committee Investigating the 
Richardson Case 


Professor Allvar N. Jacobson joined the faculty of the University 
of Nevada in September, 1954, as an Associate Professor of Sociology 
He was not granted tenure. 

On February 16, 1955, Professor Jacobson addressed a letter to 
Silas E. Ross, Chairman of the Board of Regents of the University ot! 
Nevada, and, under a letter of transmittal, sent copies of the letter to 
the members of the Board of Regents, Governor Russell, State Senator 
Lovelock, Assembly Speaker Bastian, and Assemblyman Adams of the 
Nevada State Legislature. In this letter, Professor Jacobson voiced his 
dissatisfaction, not with the personal treatment that he had received 
from Dr. Stout, but with the “inhuman and capricious” treatment that 
other members of the faculty had received, especially Professor Richard- 
son. He expressed “disgust” with Professor Richardson’s “trial,” and 
condemned Dr. Stout for discriminating against those members of the 
faculty who had supported Professor Richardson. He stated that the 
tactics used by Dr. Stout were “unbearable,” accused him of “complete 
distrust of subordinates,” referred to him as an “unprincipled administra- 
tor,” and declared that his continuance would be “disastrous to the 
University.’ 

Immediately after Professor Jacobson sent his letter, Dean Wood 
called a meeting of departmental chairmen of the College of Arts and 
Science, and, at this meeting, the chairmen voted unanimously (three 
chairmen abstaining) that Professor Jacobson’s contract should not be 
renewed for the academic year 1955-56. 

Professor Jacobson’s letter caused considerable concern among the 
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Deans, some members of the faculty, and the Board of Regents. Reso- 
lutions were passed by some faculties denouncing Professor Jacobson’s 
letter. 

In consequence of the letter, Dr. Stout called an emergency meeting 
of the University Deans, and presented the letter to them, after which 
he withdrew. Following this meeting, the Deans passed a resolution 
giving Dr. Stout a unanimous vote of confidence. A special executive 
session of the Board of Regents was called for March 5, 1955, to consider 
the letter of Professor Jacobson. The meeting was held at the office of 
Dr. Stout, in Morrill Hall, where the Board generally meets. At this 
meeting, to which Professor Jacobson was invited to come, the Board of 
Regents conducted a hearing, a stenographic record of which was made 
(142 typewritten pages). The Board refused a request of Professor 
Charles H. Monson, Jr., President of the Association’s Chapter of the 
University of Nevada, to permit a representative of the faculty or of 
the Association to be present at the hearing. In attendance, in addition 
to Professor Jacobson, were five members of the Board of Regents, the 
Attorney General of the State of Nevada, an attorney who ap peared as 
a friend of Professor Jacobson, three Assemblymen, a student repre- 
sentative of the University of Nevada Sage Brush (the student news- 
paper), the President of the Associated Students of the University of 
Nevada, the President of the Alumni Association, and representatives 
of the press, radio, and television.! 

Testimony was taken at the morning session, but, for the most part, 
this session was devoted to a discussion of the charges made in Professor 
Jacobson’s letter and to a close questioning of Professor Jacobson by 
members of the Board of Regents. Professor Jacobson was accorded 
an opportunity to present his case against Dr. Stout, and, at the close of 
the morning session, stated that he did not wish any more time. An 
afternoon session was held, at which eight Deans appeared and ex- 
pressed their confidence in Dr. Stout’s administration. 

The investigating committee concludes that the Board’s meeting 
was not originally conceived of as a hearing with regard to Professor 
Jacobson’s fitness, but it essentially became one, as handled by the Chair- 
man of the Board, and the committee concludes also that the Attorney 
General of the State of Nevada questioned Professor Jacobson in an 
unfriendly, inquisitorial manner. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Professor Jacobson’s distribution of his letter was a drastic step which 
might have been expected to lead to the consequences that ensued. 

In regard to Professor Jacobson’s case, Dr. Stout, in a statement 
made to the investigating committee, stressed the following points : 

1. Shortly before Professor Jacobson wrote his letter, Dr. Stout 
had discouraged the suggestion that Professor Jacobson’s wife be ap- 
pointed to fill a position in the Department of Home Economics. Dr. 
Stout felt that Mrs. Jacobson did not qualify to teach upper division 
courses, since she had only a Bachelor of Arts degree and no teaching 
experience. Professor Jacobson disagreed with this. 


* The Board's refusal to allow a representative of the faculty or the Association 
to be present, while inviting representatives of the students, alumni, press, radio, 
and television, indicates a disregard of the position of the faculty and of Professor 
Jacobson as a member of it. 
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2. After sending his February 16 letter, Professor Jacobson used 
his classroom as a place to denounce the Administration of the University 
ot Nevada. 

3. Professor Jacobson’s letter, sent while the Legislature was in 
session, brought great injury to the University and to the faculty, in 
that the Legislature buried bills appropriating funds for new units for 
faculty housing and for faculty benefits with respect to life insurance and 
increased medical and hospital insurance; the Legislature also buried a 
bill appropriating funds that would have enabled the University staff 
to participate in Social Security.! 

The investigating committee presents the following comments con- 
cerning the case of Professor Jacobson : 

1. Professor Jacobson’s letter was a sincere reaction to what he 
regarded as extreme provocation, but the unacademic procedure of going 
over the head of the University authorities to the Legislature and the 
Governor was not justified under the circumstances. 

2. Professor Jacobson’s letter contained no new information; it 
merely dramatically presented what had already occurred during and 
since Professor Richardson’s controversies at the University. The letter 
may, however, have been a factor in the decision of the Legislature to 
appropriate $25,000 to finance a thorough and impartial investigation 
into conditions at the University. 

Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Freedom 


and Tenure.” 
N. SuLLIVAN, 
_ ‘Several faculty members stated to the investigating committee that it was their 
opinion that Professor Jacobson’s letter had little or no effect on appropriations 


from the Legislature. 
*For the membership of Committee A, see the Spring, 1956 Bulletin, p. 188. 


Report of the 1956 Nominating 
Committee 


To the Members of the Association: 


The 1956 Nominating Committee of the American Association of 
University Professors submits herewith a list of its nominees for mem- 
bership on the Council for the three-year term 1957-59, commencing at 
the close of the last session of the Council in conjunction with the next 
Annual Meeting of the Association. Final consideration was given to 
these nominations at a meeting of the Committee on August 1, 1956, in 
the Association’s Central Office. 

In accordance with the first By-Law of the Association, the names 
of two nominees for the Council from each of the ten geographical Dis- 
tricts of the Association are submitted. As directed in the By-Law, the 
Committee has given “due regard to fields of professional interest, types 
of institutions, and suggestions received from members,” as well as to the 
professional standing of the persons nominated and their sympathy with 
the principles and purposes of the Association. In all, 711 suggestions 
were received and tabulated, and the Committee also had before it the 
list of officers of regional groups. 

The Committee appreciates the cooperation of members and chapters 
in suggesting names and the assistance given by the staff of the Central 
Office in tabulating these names and in providing supplementary informa- 
tion, which greatly lightened the work of the Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dovuctas B. Maccs (Law), Duke University, Chairman 
WILLIAM LONSDALE TayLeR ( Political Science), Dickinson College 
J. Epwarp Geratp (Journalism), University of Minnesota 


Note by the General Secretary : 


Nominees presented by the Nominating Committee and those that 
may be presented by petition will be voted on by the Active Members of 
the Association by mail ballot early in 1957 as an extension of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association. The results of this election will be announced 


at the next Annual Meeting of the Association, to be held in New York 
City, April 26-27, 1957. 
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Because of the present accelerated schedule of publication of the 
Bulletin, and the absence of some nominees from the country, it has not 
been possible to secure acceptances from all in advance of this publication 
of the Committee’s report. Accordingly, there may be some changes in 
the list of nominees as it will again be published in the Winter issue of 
the Bulletin. Fuller biographical summaries will also be printed at that 
time. 


Nominees for the Council, 1957-59 
DISTRICT I 


Bruce R. McEvperry, English, University of Southern California 
Association member since 1929; Chapter President, 1935-36; Chapter Secretary, 
1954-56. 

IAN CAMPBELL, Geology, California Institute of Technology 
Association member since 1930; Chapter President, 1953-56. 


DISTRICT II 
Hans NeEuRATH, Biochemistry, University of Washington 
Association member since 1941; Chapter President, 1955-56. 
Joun A. RapDEMAKER, Sociology, Willamette University 


Association member since 1933; President of Oregon Council of State Chapters, 
1956. 


DISTRICT III 


Francis M. Boppy, Economics, University of Minnesota 
Association member since 1937; Chapter Vice-President, 1953-54; Chapter 
President, 1954-55. 

Marion E. Hawkins, English, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 
Association member since 1949; Chapter Secretary, 1950-51; Chapter Vice- 
President, 1953-54; Chapter President, 1955-56. 


DISTRICT IV 


Donacp C. Bryant, English, Washington University 
Association member since 1930; Chapter Secretary, 1946—47. 

Juttus Conen, Law, University of Nebraska 
Association member since 1941; Chapter President, 1954-55. 


DISTRICT V 


OrVILLE Scuvuttz, Botany, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 
Association member since 1930; Chapter President, 1935-36; Chapter Treasurer, 


1941-42; Chapter Secretary, 1952-53; Chapter Vice-President, 1953; Chapter 
President, 1954-55. 


Wa ter P. Wess, History, University of Texas 
Association member since 1927. 
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DISTRICT VI 


Joun D. McNekr, Art, University of Illinois (Navy Pier) 
Association member since 1951; Chapter President, 1953-54; Chapter Vice- 
President, 1955-56; Chapter President, 1956-57; Chairman of Chicago Area 
Council, 1956. 

Enos Pray, Biology, Hanover College 
Association member since 1947; Chapter President, 1948-49; Chapter Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1955-56; Chapter President, 1956-57; Vice-President of Indiana Con- 
ference, 1955-56. 


DISTRICT VII 


Frora L. Macoun, Business Education, Rollins College 
Association member since 1947; Chapter Secretary, 1948-56. 

Witvarp E. Gostin, Education, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Association member since 1953. 


DISTRICT VIII 


CLAIBORNE S. Jones, Zoology, University of North Carolina 
Association member since 1948; Chapter Treasurer, 1948-49; Chapter Vice- . 
President, 1955—56; Chapter President, 1956-57. 

Fritz Macuvup, Economics, The Johns Hopkins University | 
Association member since 1939, 


DISTRICT IX 


WALTER P. Metzcer, History, Columbia University 
Association member since 1955. 

C. WiLcarp HEckEL, Law, Rutgers University 
Association member since 1947; Chapter President, 1954-56. 


DISTRICT X 


WIcarp L. Tuorp, Economics, Amherst College 
Association member since 1930. 

Leonarp W. Laparee, History, Yale University 
Association member since 1928; Chapter President, 1945-46. 


f 


Outside Reaction to Last Spring’s 
Special Committee Report and 
Censure Actions 


A number of members of the Association have expressed the belief 
that the membership as a whole should be informed, so far as possible, of 
reactions outside of the Association to the report last spring of the 
Special Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for 
National Security, and to the resulting censure actions of the Forty- 
Second Annual Meeting. It has also been suggested that an account be 
given of what has been done to meet hostile criticism. It seems desirable 
to present such a summary here, on the basis of information in the hands 
of the Washington office. The office file is far from complete, however, 
and many significant items may be missing. It will be appreciated if, 
even at this date, additional clippings can be supplied by members and 
chapters throughout the country. 


II 


Much publicity in the daily press resulted from a press release from 
the Association timed to coordinate with the publication of the Spring 
issue of the Bulletin containing the Special Committee’s report. The 
press release was not issued out of a desire to secure publicity, but rather 
to render the inevitable news stories as accurate as possible. The princi- 
pal national press services made telephone inquiries in response to the 
release, seeking additional information, and the resulting wire-service 
stories were accurate except for a fictitious reference in one of them to 
an alleged statement of a “spokesman for the Association” that the 
Annual Meeting might be expected to adopt the recommendations in 
the report. These stories, like all of the initial newspaper publicity, 
stressed the recommendations of censure and minimized reference to 
the Committee’s treatment of incidents at institutions where censure was 
not recommended. Usually, however, the number of administrations 
that were commended in the report and the number otherwise com- 
mented upon were stated in the stories. 

The news stories on the release date, March 22, 1956, were led by 
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a rather full account by Benjamin Fine in the New York Times, which 
was accompanied by three columns of quotation from the general por- 
tions of the Special Committee’s report. In the stories published in 
the localities of institutions where censure had been recommended, 
matters of local interest were naturally stressed; and the initial stories 
were frequently followed by comments from members of the local ad- 
ministrations. With certain exceptions, these comments were not 
unfriendly, and reflected understanding of the functions and purposes 
of censure action. 

In stories and editorial comment which followed the initial news 
accounts, the Committee’s affirmation of the view that membership in the 
Communist Party should not in itself be a ground of dismissing a 
college or university teacher received major attention, usually without 
reference to the Committee’s recognition of the Communist threat and its 
assertion that Communist affiliation may give ground for inquiry into a 
faculty member’s fitness. A heavy preponderance of editorial com- 
mentators disagreed vigorously with the Association’s position as thus 
interpreted. The New York Daily News accompanied its editorial, 
which also attacked the Special Committee’s position on the Fifth 
Amendment question, with pictures of Benedict Arnold and John Wilkes 
Booth. Critical comments appeared in the Chicago Tribune, in many of 
the Scripps-Howard papers, and in dailies in cities and towns throughout 
the country. 

Congressman Kearney of New York inserted a critical editorial 
from the New York Daily Mirror in the Appendix to the Congressional 
Record of March 26. Congressman Gordon Scherer of Ohio was quoted 
in the Washington Daily News as severely critical of the recommenda- 
tion as to the administration of The Ohio State University. The Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, on April 2, published an editorial highly 
commendatory of the report as a whole, which, the editorial said, presents 
“an eloquent, reasoned and compelling case.” The New York Times of 
March 23 contained a friendly editorial, characterizing the controversy 
over the effect of Communist Party membership as probably not “too 
serious.” 

The Annual Meeting itself and the resulting censure actions pro- 
duced additional national publicity. The New York Times, the Chicago 
Sun-Times, and the St. Louis newspapers, whose reporters also repre- 
sented the press associations and several other publications, had staff 
members present at the Meeting. In the resulting stories, the day-to-day 
progress of the Committee recommendations, the Council’s actions, and 
the course of the meeting were followed. The two St. Louis newspapers, 
the New York Times, and newspapers in the localities of institutions 
where censure had been recommended were fullest in their coverage. 
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The principal New York Times story featured Professor Stewart's ob- 
jection to the procedure of the meeting, along with the censure actions, 
and also attributed to the General Secretary a statement he did not make, 
to the effect that the censures were “the right thing” and that the 
actions of the meeting “will strengthen the Association more than any- 
thing that has happened in some time.” 

The Nation of April 21 contained a particularly full and discriminat- 
ing story by the reporter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch who was pres- 
ent at the meeting, and the London Economist of April 21 contained an 
excellent account by an unnamed correspondent in St. Louis. Time, on 
the other hand, chose to publish a story which heavily featured Professor 
Stewart’s objections, and contained factual inaccuracies. Time did not 
publish an answering letter sent by the General Secretary, which has been 
circulated among the Chapters; but it did publish a letter from an 
Association member at Washington University which pointed out that 
the California matter and other cases had been considered by the Associa- 
tion “for years.” 


III 


Editorial comment, which was predominantly hostile, was resumed 
after the Annual Meeting. It included, however, favorable editorials in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Baltimore Sun. 

During the meeting the St. Louis Post-Dispatch published an 
original contribution by Professor John Caughey, ot the University of 
California, on “How to Fire a Communist.” This article has since been 
published in Frontier for May, 1956. Pitt News, at the University of 
Pittsburgh, before the meeting, and the Michigan Daily, published 
favorable editorial comment. In the New York Times a critical letter by 
Professor John L. Childs, attributing the censure actions to dismissals 
prompted by Communist Party membership, was answered by Professor 
Samuel Middlebrook of City College, on April 12. On June 4 the 
column of W. K. Kelsey, in the Detroit News, contained a favorable 
discussion of the Association’s position. A syndicated column, “For the 
Record,” by Anthony T. Bouscaren, during the last week in April, 
attacked the Association’s position, together with “Communist influence” 
in the colleges, vigorously, drawing, in reply, a number of letters to the 
editor from Association members. 

In the campus and alumni publications of some of the institutions 
whose administrations have been censured, editorial comment has, as 
was to be expected, been critical of the censure actions. The Ohio State 
Monthly, an alumni publication, in addition to an editorial in its May 15 
issue criticizing the Association’s action, printed the statement of the 
University’s Vice-President, Dr. Frederic Heimberger, before the As- 
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sociation’s Council in St. Louis on April 5, and an answering statement 
by the Association’s General Secretary, which the Monthly had solicited. 
Offprints of the two statements were distributed to all members of the 
faculty by the Association. The California Monthly of June-July, under 
the heading, ““Why Censured? A Summary of Motivations, Charges and 
Results,” contained an analysis and account of the censure action which, 
while emphasizing Professor Stewart’s objection to the procedure at the 
Annual Meeting, sets forth the defense of that procedure which was 
distributed by the Association’s General Secretary to the Chapters on 
April 26. The Harvard Crimson of June 14, in its annual Academic 
Freedom Supplement, which this year dealt mainly with the racial segre- 
gation issue, devoted two pages to an account of the Association’s report 
and censure actions. An editorial in the same issue supported the Associ- 
ation’s position and diagnosed the “angry reaction from many quarters” 
as indicative of the continued virulence of “America’s anti-intellectual 
powers.” 

Editorial comment in several national magazines has been critical 
of the Association’s position. Raymond Moley, in News Week of April 
23, under the heading, “The Pink Flag Flies,” took the position that 
both past and present membership in the Communist Party “is a test 
not only of loyalty but of competence” of a teacher, and that the Associ- 
ation’s “gesture of neutralism will be rich propaganda over the world 
at a moment when our foreign policy is seeking to show a stiff opposi- 
tion to international Communism.” William F. Buckley, Jr., in the 
National Review of April 11, accused the Association of utilizing “clichés 
which, one was justified in assuming, as recently as a year ago, were 
so tired that they could never get up and walk again.” 

In Commentary of June, 1956, Professor Paul R. Hays, of Columbia 
University, attacked the Association’s position on the ground that it 
betrays censurable naiveté with regard to the real nature of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. The Presbyterian Christian Observer of April 25 
took equally direct issue with the Association’s position, but in less 
drastic words. An editorial in Life of May 21, under the caption “Pro- 
fessors and Ethics,” interpreted the position of the Association as assert- 
ing the desirability of having Communists explain communism in Ameri- 
can Universities without regard to professional ethics, and attacked the 
view that invocation of the Fifth Amendment is not necessarily “morally 
or academically blameworthy.” An answering letter from the General 
Secretary, printed in the June 11 issue of Life, pointed out the Associa- 
tion’s insistence upon the professional duty “to guard against subversion 
of the educational process by Communists as well as others,” its emphasis 
on the duty of a faculty member, if inquiry into his conduct is made, to 
make full disclosure to his institution, and the declaration in the Special 
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Committee’s report that adherents of communism (not conspiratorial 
Party members), whom it may be desirable to have teach, will be 
“checked by open discussion.” 

The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for June, 1956, contained a 
full summary of the report of the Special Committee and the Associa- 
tion’s censure actions, by Dr. Bentley Glass, the Committee’s chairman. 
The New Leader of May 21, 1956, contained a three-page article by 
Professor Sidney Hook, restating his well-known position with regard 
to the retention of Communist Party members as teachers, relating it 
critically to the Special Committee’s report. The General Secretary, 
by invitation, submitted an answering letter which was printed in the 
New Leader of June 25, in which he concluded that Professor Hook’s 
views and that portion of the report of the Special Committee which the 
Annual Meeting had adopted differ only slightly. Professor Arthur 
Lovejoy, one of the Association’s founders, commented on the exchange 
in the New Leader of July 2. Professor Lovejoy’s position, as previously 
published in The American Scholar, Summer issue, 1949, has been 
similar to that of Professor Hook. The June, 1956 issue of The Journal 
of Higher Education contains a significant review essay by Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of the Special Committee report and two volumes 
recently published by the American Academic Freedom Project of 
Columbia University, in which the Association’s report is commended. 


IV 


The suspension, in the summer of 1955, and the subsequent non- 
reappointment, of Professor Herbert Fuchs of the American University 
School of Law, after Professor Fuchs had disclosed his concealed Com- 
munist Party activity before becoming a teacher to a subcommittee of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, and had identified a list 
of other persons as former Party members, drew widespread editorial 
comment in newspapers and national magazines. In some of the com- 
ments upon the Association’s report and censure actions, an unfavorable 
contrast has been drawn between the Association’s activity in behalf of 
persons dismissed because of alleged Communist taint and its failure to 
inquire into the case of Professor Fuchs, who appeared to have been 
dismissed because he had turned informer against Communists. The 
General Secretary stated in the discussion at the Annual Meeting, in 
response to earlier criticisms, that the Association had not been re- 
quested to investigate the dismissal of Professor Fuchs, that the case 
could not be considered on the basis of the public record, as others had 
been by the Special Committee, and that other organizations were con- 
ducting inquiries. This situation remains unchanged at the time this 
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summary is being written. The American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Committee for Cultural Freedom have made public statements with 
regard to the action of American University in the case. 

Another facet of comments upon the Special Committee report has 
been the suggestion that other institutions than those commended in the 
report might well have been praised for their defense of academic freedom 
and tenure in critical situations. A brief summary of these and other, 
more recent encouraging actions of academic administrations, will 
appear in the next issue of the Bulletin. 

Within the academic profession, only a few comments by ad- 
ministrators on the Association’s actions of last spring have so far been 
conveyed to the Association. The administrative officers of colleges 
and universities and the executives of educational organizations, with 
whom these matters have been discussed orally, have expressed a desire 
to achieve mutual understanding and even a common position. Efforts 
to this end may be made in the near future. 


R. F. F. 
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The Annual Meeting—an Answer 


As Chairman of the Indiana Conference of AAUP chapters, I 
welcome the opportunity of commenting on Dr. Shannon’s thoughts 
on the Annual Meeting published in the Summer, 1956 issue of the 
Bulletin (“Editor’s Notes,” pp. 404-406). The gist of Dr. Shannon’s 
remarks is that “efforts to increase .. . the powers of the Annual Meet- 
ing are unnecessary and otherwise questionable.” While we have 
been assured that this reflects Dr. Shannon’s personal position and 
not necessarily that of the officers, of the Council, of Committee O, or 
of the Washington Office as such, it is clear that the explicit views of the 
Editor of the Bulletin must carry a good deal of weight. It is 
only fair that the rank and file get the other half of the story in order 
to have a balanced picture of the issues at stake. 

Two things should be stated at the outset. In the past, relations be- 
tween the Washington Office, on the one hand, and individual members, 
chapters, state and regional conferences on the other, have been re- 
grettably and unnecessarily complicated by a tendency to regard pro- 
posals to overhaul the Association’s organizational structure as a reflec- 
tion on the ability and devotion of some member or members of the 
administrative staff or of the Council. This attitude is not in the best 
interests of the Association. We are all agreed that the Association is 
in excellent hands. Everybody would, I think, also agree to the proposi- 
tion that the structure of the Association is a matter that transcends per- 
sonalities and must not be dependent upon the unforeseeable shift of 
personnel in key positions. Certain structural changes become necessary, 
from time to time, in any healthy organization that wishes to maintain 
its role in a society which creates new situations and problems at an 
unprecedented rate. Sanctification of the status quo is just as perilous as 
wild reformism. 

The second point to be made is that a “take-it-or-leave-it,” “right-or- 
wrong” attitude taken toward proposals as carefully considered and 
revised as those of the Indiana Conference is almost certain to be unjust. 
When several chapters, metropolitan or state conferences, quite inde- 
pendently from one another, arrive at the conclusion that the organiza- 
tional structure of the Association should be clarified and improved, the 

‘This statement, written after correspondence with the General Secretary, is 


in reply to the first item in the Editor’s Notes in the Summer issue of the Bulletin. 
See, in that issue, pages 404—406; and in the present issue, pages 586~587. 
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chances are that such proposals have, to say the least, some merit and 
reflect real concern on the part of responsible and experienced members 
of the Association. The chances are, further, that there will be a compro- 
mise between intelligent positions in the end. Nothing should be done to 
delay or prejudice an ultimate conciliation of points of view which will 
undoubtedly incorporate the best features of arguments and -ounter- 
arguments, proposals and counter-proposals. In order to arrive at a 
fair solution, all concerned should try to keep a reasonably open mind 
rather than tie themselves to positions which may prove to be untenable. 

The Indiana Conference realizes that, regardless of final action on 
the proposals now under consideration, the responsibility for the execu- 
tion of the Association’s policies and much influence in the formulation 
of these policies will continue to rest, as heretofore, with the Officers, 
Council, Committees, and professional staff of the Association. This is 
as it should be, and the St. Louis meeting has certainly shown that the 
membership is fully ready to back up its leaders in actions popular or 
unpopular when supported by substantial and convincing arguments. It 
is imperative, however, in a democratic society, and particularly in a 
professional organization consisting of highly educated individuals, that 
once a year the membership be given a first-hand opportunity to approve 
or disapprove, legislate or not legislate, recommend or not recommend on 
any and all matters it wishes to consider. At present, as Dr. Shannon has 
pointed out, “the Annual Meeting has only two clearly defined con- 
stitutional powers: to amend the Constitution, and to impose and 
remove censure.” Any other action taken by the Annual Meeting is 
purely recommendatory, and past experience shows that while such 
recommendations have, at times, been implemented, they have not in- 
frequently been put off, modified or ignored. This uncertainty is bound 
to perpetuate distrust and tension between members of the Association 
and its elected or appointed officers. Above all, it does not give the 
individual member the feeling that this is is Association, clearly re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the majority expressed at regularly fixed 
intervals, as any democratic organization should be. We submit that an 
association which, like ours, is likely to take unpopular stands on con- 
troversial questions, stands doubly in need of dedicated grass-roots 
support. 

This immediately raises the question of the representativeness of the 
Annual Meeting. We agree with Dr. Shannon that it is not as repre- 
sentative as it should be, in its present setup. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it could not be made more representative than it is now. At 
present, any member appearing at the meeting has, for all practical 
purposes, one vote. It stands to reason that this gives an unfair ad- 
vantage to members in the vicinity of the location chosen for the Annua 
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Meeting. Furthermore, it actually discourages chapters from more 
remote locations to send delegates, whose votes would be relatively 
insignificant compared to the voting power of members from near the 
meeting place. The Indiana amendments provide for accredited voting 
delegates (1 for chapters with less than 200 members, 2 for chapters 
with 200 to 400 members, 3 for chapters with more than 400 members). 
Special provisions are made for the representation of members not 
affiliated with chapters. Individual members should, of course, continue 
to be encouraged to attend the meeting and to participate in its dis- 
cussions. 

We know that this will not ensure perfect representation, but 
it will certainly be an improvement over the present haphazard voting 
arrangements. It will, we are confident, provide an incentive for more 
distant chapters to send delegates. Smaller contiguous chapters in 
more remote places might pool their resources and send one or two 
delegates who would reflect the opinions of their “constituents.” 
Chapters unable to send delegates might also entrust an officer of their 
state or regional conference with a vote on their behalf. Perhaps finan- 
cial help for “under-privileged” chapters to enable them to be repre- 
sented is indicated. These are details that can be worked out, given 
a clear mandate and good will on all sides. Above all, we must not 
allow perfectionism to be an excuse for inaction. I, for one, find it 
gratifying and remarkable that one-third of all chapters in the country 
were represented at St. Louis. 

Dr. Shannon has also referred to the questionable competence of 
the Annual Meeting. Having attended four of the last five annual 
meetings, | must say I am struck by the levelheaded, sensible nature 
of their positive and negative reactions to recommendations of varying 
merit. Delegates or not, there will no doubt be much sense and some 
nonsense spoken at annual meetings as long as we have them. Some 
people will talk too much and others will sit silent when they ought 
to speak up. Democracy is probably not the most efficient form 
of government ever devised, but then efficiency without representa- 
tion is not the ultimate value in our way of life. Nor were the 
“committee reports . . . never presented,” the “important discus- 
sions . . . not held” and the “needful actions . . . not taken” at St. 
Louis, of which Dr. Shannon speaks, solely attributable to the 
attempt by some members “to rewrite a committee report on the 
floor of a general meeting” and “the insistence of a few members 
that the meeting first determine its agenda.” The agenda was 
questioned because, despite the explicit wishes of previous annual 
meetings, most of the second morning had been allocated to sym- 
posia on professional topics which, highly valuable as they were 
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and part as they should be, as a rule, of annual meetings, never- 
theless took up the time in which these very “committee reports,” 
“important discussions,” and “needful actions’ could have taken 
place. Whether we like it or not (and most of us don’t), we shall 
have to face the probability that a truly representative and varied 
Annual Meeting will require 2'/2 or 3 days in the future. 

A word about the Council. The Indiana amendments pro- 
pose that the number of elected Council members be reduced from 
30 to 20, and that the term of each member be extended from 3 
to 4 years. This would not only entail a reduction in expenses, 
but, more importantly, create a more manageable body. At pres- 
ent, with everybody entitled to be present attending, a Council 
Meeting is participated in by 37 individuals (30 elected members 
plus 1 president, 2 vice-presidents, 3 past presidents and the gen- 
eral secretary), not counting several non-members (such as Com- 
mittee chairmen) usually invited to attend. We feel that a group 
of 27 is sufficiently large and representative, and might even be 
more efficient. It also seems desirable to lengthen the terms of 
Council members so as to give them an opportunity to be of 
maximum service once they have “learned the ropes.” In both 
the current and the proposed organizational setups, the role of the 
Council is and will be of great consequence. But let us remember 
that its representativeness has its limitations, at least under the 
present system of election. Candidates for election to office in our more 
specialized professional associations (ABA or APA or MLA) are 
usually known to us because of their work in our field and through 
personal contacts. This is much less often the case in elections for the 
AAUP Council, where, let us be frank, we vote for candidates of whose 
real qualifications, more often than not, we know next to nothing. 

In the last analysis, the keystones of any organizational structure 
are “representativeness” and “efficiency.” The Indiana amendments are 
designed to create a sensible balance between these important assets. 


Henry H. H. Remak 


Indiana University 


Central Office Notes 


A reduction during the summer in the number of items requiring 
immediate attention by members of the professional staff has per- 
mitted concentration on some of the Association’s long-range plans, as 
well as intensive work on internal operating problems. The ensuing 
account of these matters may seem long; but the membership gives 
every indication of wishing to be kept informed. From an organiza- 
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tional standpoint, the items that follow are extremely important. 


Membership and Finance 


The number of nominations to new membership published in the 
first three issues of the current volume of the Bulletin is sufficient to 
offset a normal year’s loss through resignations and lapsed memberships. 
No 1956 variation in the rate of loss has been indicated. Therefore the 
1955 decline in membership, attributable largely to the dues increase 
in that year, appears to have been arrested; but the growth in member- 
ship which is necessary to overcome the deficit budgeted for 1956 has 
not begun to take place. 

Supplementary items of expenditure approved by the Council 
during June bring the year’s anticipated deficit to $32,822.00, equiva- 
lent to the dues of 4376 members. The added items, totaling $20,400.- 
00, cover the cost of the enlarged Spring issue of the Bulletin, office 
equipment and stenographic assistance required for the increased pro- 
fessional staff, and additional provision for retirement annuities pre- 
viously authorized by the Council. Commitments already made will 
prevent a substantial reduction in expenditures in 1957; but a large 
membership increase next fall and during the following year is neces- 
sary to prevent subsequent retrenchment, leading inevitably to reduced 
effectiveness. 

An intensive effort to enlist new members is planned for the fall 
and will be made the subject of communications to the chapters. The 
active participation of each present member is obviously needed. 


Staff Developments 


Only since June 1 has a professional staff of five members, now 
regarded as the minimum required for effective operation, actually 
been in existence. On that date Dr. William P. Fidler, whose ap- 
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pointment was announced in the Spring issue of the Bulletin (Vol. 
42, p. 190) entered upon his duties. Staff work in connection with 
the matters enumerated below has been heavy, but has been facilitated 
by arrangements for division of labor among the members. 

The office staff has been enlarged by the appointment of an Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the general secretary, Marjorie (Mrs. Robert 
H.) Moore. Mrs. Moore, the wife of a professor of English at George 
Washington University, received her B.S. degree at the University 
of Illinois in 1945, and has recently had five years’ experience in 
secretarial and administrative work with the Government. She will 
maintain continuous touch with the internal operations of the Associa- 
tion’s office and its growing collection of literature and information 
concerning academic institutions, and will aid in bringing these phases 
of the work to a state of maximum efficiency. Among the improvements 
planned for the near future is the installation of a postage meter and 
of automatic opening and sealing machinery for the large volume of 
incoming and outgoing mail. 


Nominating Committee 


The 1956 Nominating Committee, appointed by President White 
with the advice and consent of the Council, met in the General Secre- 
tary’s office on August 1 and decided upon the nominations presented 
elsewhere in this issue of the Bullets. The Committee had before it 
711 recommendations from members of the Association for nominees 
to the Council, together with the list of regional officers and data from 
the Association’s file concerning the record within the Association 
of each member suggested. As its report reveals, the Committee 
consists of Douglas B. Maggs (Law), Duke University; J. Edward 
Gerald (Journalism), University of Minnesota; and William Lons- 
dale Tayler (Political Science), Dickinson College. 


Committee Appointments 


President White, who spent July and August in research at the 
Folger Library in Washington, gave frequent attention to Associa- 
tion affairs during that period. Among other matters, she considered 
appointments to old and new committees, in preparation for the expanded 
committee activity which is expected during the fall and winter. Since 
acceptances from those appointed could not be obtained in all instances 
during the summer, the full list of new appointees is expected to be pub- 
lished in the Winter issue of the Bulletin. In addition to the enlargement 
of Committees T and Z, the addition of a member to Committee O, the 
filling of vacancies on Committee E, and new members for the Editorial 
Committee, the Committee on Membership, and Committee A, members 
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were appointed to the following new committees: Committee on Ac- 
creditation, Committee on Professional Ethics, Committee on Register of 
Retired Persons, Committee on Teaching, Committee on Recruit- 
ment of Teachers, Committee on State Anti-Subversive Legislation, 
and (for the Annual Meeting) Credentials Committee and Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure Matters 


A summary of reactions to the report of the Special Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security, 
and to the censure actions of the Association’s Forty-second Annual 
Meeting, appears elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin. These com- 
ments have entailed continuous correspondence and the preparation of 
a series of explanations of the Association’s position and answers to 
criticisms, for publication or for distribution among the chapters. 
On behalf of Committee A, the General Secretary has gone forward with 
arrangements to establish investigating committees to conduct supple- 
mentary inquiries at the five institutions where, under action taken by 
Committee A pursuant to the Special Committee’s report (Summer 
Bulletin, p. 377), such inquiries are to be made. A committee consisting 
of Professor Frank R. Kennedy (Law), State University of lowa, Wil- 
liam Ringler (English), Washington University, and George C. Wheeler 
(Biology), University of North Dakota, as chairman, visited the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City May 3l—June 3. Its report is in preparation. 
Other visits are planned for the early autumn. 

A report issuing from a long-pending inquiry into a much-publicized 
incident at the University of Nevada appears elsewhere in this issue of 
the Bulletin. Another long-standing committee inquiry will be brought 
to a conclusion during the autumn. The visit of an investigating com- 
mittee to an institution in the Southwest, which took place June 21-24, 
will shortly result in a report to Committee A for possible publication in 
the Bulletin. A hearing on June 28 in a dismissal case at an institution in 
the Washington area was attended by Dr. Fidler as an observer for the 
Association. Informal inquiry and negotiation have been conducted 
through conferences and correspondence in approximately twenty cases, 
half of which have been called to the Association’s attention since the 
Annual Meeting. 

Regional panels of Association members who will be available for 
preliminary inquiry into freedom and tenure incidents and for service 
on investigating committees will be announced in the Winter issue of 
the Bulletsn. 

Dr. Middleton and Dr. Fidler have been engaged during the summer 
in an intensive examination of the files in all freedom and tenure cases 
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which have not been definitely closed, to determine their proper disposi- 
tion. A report on this work will be published in the Winter issue of the 
Bulletin. 


Council Meeting 


The Association’s Council is scheduled to meet in Washington on 
November 16 and 17. The principal item on its agenda will be possible 
amendments to the Association’s Constitution and By-Laws. The pro- 
cedure for formulating and considering these is outlined in the next 
section of these Notes. 


Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 


Preliminary work by members of Committee O and the Association’s 
staff, making use of the studies and proposals submitted by members, 
chapters, and regional groups, was expected, as these notes were being 
written, to result in a conference in the Washington office September 
8-10, to formulate tentative proposals for distribution to the chapters 
and regional officers. President White, the Chairman of Committee O, 
members of the staff, and possibly others were to participate in this 
conference. Committee O is scheduled to meet in late October for the 
formulation of proposals for consideration at the Council’s November 
meeting. After action by the Council, these proposals are to be circu- 
lated among the chapters and to the officers of regional organizations, 
as well as published in the Spring, 1957, Issue of the Builetin. Action 
upon them is expected at the Forty-third Annual Meeting. 


Chapter Affairs 


Extensive correspondence with chapter officers, with reference 
largely to matters of membership eligibility and enlistment of new mem- 
bers, has been carried on during the spring and summer by Dr. Rora- 
bacher. The formation of chapters at more than a hundred institutions 
where none has existed and the number of members is sufficiently large 
has also been suggested by correspondence, with gratifying results. 
Replies from approximately one-third of the members addressed at these 
institutions have been received. Unreported chapters were found to be 
already in existence in a few institutions. A few report unfavorable 
conditions for organization at the present time, but about twenty new 
chapters are in process of formation. 

Dr. Rorabacher, assisted by other members of the staff, has also been 
at work on a new Chapter Manual, which is being prepared for distri- 
bution in the fall. The Manual will be in loose-leaf form, so that pages 
may be replaced as changes need to be made. It will contain succinct 
information about the current policies of the Association on such matters 
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as eligibility, membership, and the relationship of the individual to the 
national Association and to the chapter, as well as a discussion of chap- 
ter activities in general and procedures when difficulties arise. 

Nearly one-half of the chapters have responded with important 
information about developments in their institutions and areas, in return- 
ing a questionnaire sent by the Washington office last fall. This informa- 
tion has been reviewed during the summer, and a request for more will 
be made in October. 

There has been an extensive revision of many of the forms used in 
the conduct of the Association’s business. Chapter officers are urged 
to write in at once for new supplies of nomination forms for Junior 
and Active membership and of information leaflets for prospective 
members, in whatever quantities they anticipate needing during the 
coming year. 


Regional Organization 


Activities of the Association at the regional level continue to ex- 
pand. The number of state conferences reported to the Central Office by 
the end of the 1955-56 academic year was thirteen, with one more in 
process of organizing. In addition there exist two state conferences 
of state-supported institutions (both in states which have a general 
state conference as well), three larger regional conferences, and two 
city area conferences. 

Officers currently reported from these groups follow: 

Alabama Conference, President: York Willbern, University of 
Alabama, University, Alabama. Secretary Treasurer: Colgan Bryan, 
University of Alabama. 

Chicago Area Council, Chairman: John McNee, Jr., University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier. Vice-Chairman: Marie W. Spencer, Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Secretary: Ruby Holden, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. Treasurer: Dale Pontius, Roosevelt University. 

Illinois Conference, President: Hellmut A. Hartwig, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. Vice-President: Harry Henig, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. Secretary-Treasurer: Marie W. 
Spencer, Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Indiana Conference, Chairman: Henry H. H. Remak, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. Vice-Chairman: Enos Pray, Hanover College, 
Hanover. Secretary-Treasurer: Lawrence Pasel, Franklin College, 
Franklin. Corresponding Secretary: Donald Scheick, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Iowa Conference, Chairman: William E. Porter, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. Vice-Chairman: Edwin T. Settle, Coe College, 
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Cedar Rapids. Secretary: Martin L. Grant, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. 

Kentucky Conference, President: Clinton Adams, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Vice-President: William S. Ward, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Secretary: Rena Milliken, Union College, 
Sarbourville. Treasurer: Victor Venettozzi, Eastern State College, 
Richmond. 

Metropolitan New York Conference, President: Donald Koster, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. Secretary-Treasurer: E. G. 
Stanley Baker, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey. 

Michigan State Conference, President: Chester Cable, Wayne 
University, Detroit. Vice-President: Donald Van Liere, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo. Secretary-Treasurer: Alice Bensen, Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti. 

Mississippi Council, President: J. Treadwell Davis, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg. Vice-President: James E. Savage, 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. Secretary-Treasurer: 
Thomas L. Reynolds, Millsaps College, Jackson. 

New Mexico State Conference, President: William P. Albrecht, 
Univerity of New Mexico, Albuquerque.: Secretary: Herbert H. Lang, 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro. 

New York State Conference, President: Phillips Bradley, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse. Vice-President: Julius Hubler, College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. Secretary: M. Dorisse Howe, Utica College, 
Utica. Treasurer: R. Elizabeth Jones, Keuka College, Keuka Park. 

Northwest Regional Conference, President: Ralph H. Farmer, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. Vice-President: Samuel R. 
Mohler, Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. Secretary: Mabel Locke, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Treasurer: Roy J. W. Ely, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Council of State Universities of Ohio, President: Al Skerpan, 
Kent State University, Kent. Vice-President: Lewis Jackson, Central 
State College, Wilberforce. Secretary: Donald Longworth, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green. 

Ohio Conference, Executive Committee: Denham Sutcliffe (Chair- 
man), Kenyon College, Gambier ; Raymond H. Gusteson, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens; Mabel F. Alstetter, Miami University, Oxford. Academic 
Committee: Paul Miller (Chairman), Hiram College, Hiram; Parker 
L. Coddington, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland ; Willard Smith, 
University of Toledo, Toledo. 

Oregon Council of State Chapters, President: John A. Rademaker, 
Williamette University, Salem. Vice-President: Robert Dusenberry, 
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Lewis and Clark College, Portland. Secretary-Treasurer: Irving C. 
Story, Pacific University, Forest Grove. 

Oregon Federation, Prestdent: Hoyt Franchere, Portland State 
College, Portland. 

Pennsylvania Division, President: John B. Roberts, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. Vice-President: David Martin, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg. Secretary: William S. Tacey, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh. Treasurer: Richard Keller, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, Millersville. 

South Carolina State Conference, President: Allen D. Edwards, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill. Vice-Prestdent: George E. Bair, Clem- 
son College, Clemson. Secretary: Lucille K. Delano, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill. 

Southeast Region, General Adviser: James Holladay, University 
of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Southwest Region, Chairman: Gordon H. McNeil, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Secretary-Treasurer: Janice Chris- 
tensen, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Regional groups are asked to report the names of new officers to 
the Central Office as soon as they are elected. 

The Central Office staff has been collecting information on the 
origins, history, constitutions, purposes, and activities of these groups 
as part of a general study of present and proposed organizational re- 
lationships. 


Joint Committee on Procedural Standards 


The Joint Committee on Procedural Standards in tenure, or dis- 
missal, cases, which was established last winter by the Association of 
American Colleges and this Association, and which held a preliminary 
meeting in January, 1956, met in Chicago on July 10 and 11. Because 
of the inability of Professor Sullivan, Chairman of Committee A, to be 
present at the meeting, President White attended in his place, together 
with Professor Quincy Wright and Dr. Fuchs, previously members of 
the Joint Committee. The representatives of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges at this meeting were Dr. Louis T. Benezet, Chairman of 
that Association’s Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure, President Margaret Clapp of Wellesley College, and President 
Samuel B. Gould of Antioch College. The committee prepared a report 
for preliminary submission to the officers of the two associations. 


International Association of University Professors and Lecturers 


By mail during the spring, the Council approved the expenditure of 
$50 for each of as mary as five delegates of the Association to the Ninth 
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University Conference of the International Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers in Munich, September 3-8, 1956. As a result 
of suggestions from the chapters and other sources, the Association is 
expected at this writing to be represented by not only the five delegates 
who will be reimbursed, but also by two others. Those who will attend 
are as follows: Professors Alice Bensen (English), Michigan State 
Normal College ; Thomas O. Brandt (German), Colorado College; John 
Harrison Brown (German), Goucher College; Anderson Nettleship 
(Pathology), University of Arkansas; J. H. Saylor (Chemistry), Duke 
University; Richard H. Shryock (History), The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; and Lela Winegarner (English), Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Register of Retired Teachers 


Dr. Rorabacher, on behalf of the Association, attended a meeting in 
New York on May 23, 1956, which was called by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation to discuss the possible establishment of a register of retired 
faculty members available for teaching, a project previously approved 
by the Council for Association sponsorship in the event independent 
financing can be arranged. The representatives of several foundations 
and educational organizations were present. Dr. Fuchs attended a 
similar, but smaller, meeting on July 19, called by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. At both meetings the Association was en- 
couraged to proceed with such a project, either independently or in 
collaboration with others interested. Conversations regarding this matter 
are continuing. 


President's Committee on Education Beyond the High School 


The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School 
(see Summer issue of the Bulletin, Vol. 42, p. 403), which began its 
work in the late spring, summoned a conference in Washington on June 
21, at which the Association, among other organizations, was invited to be 
represented. President White attended on behalf of the Association. 
The discussion in the conference was designed to assist the Committee in 
its consideration of problems of educational policy. 


“Storm Center” 


The provocative motion picture, “Storm Center,” received a pre- 
view in Washington July 25 by a group of guests from educational as- 
sociations and other organizations, sponsored by the National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House, in the studio of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America. According to Dr. Fidler, who attended, “Storm Center” 
is a dynamic presentation of several aspects of public opinion in rela- 
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tion to Communism. The Columbia Pictures Corporation shows much 
courage in releasing this intriguing and controversial film. 


Teachers Available 


Whether because of the growing shortage of academic personnel, 
which is expected to become acute in the next few years, or for other 
reasons, a gratifying number of inquiries from appointing officers with 
regard to notices appearing in the “Teachers Available” section of the 
Bulletin has been made of late. The 68 announcements published with 
key numbers in the summer issue have drawn 139 inquiries, which have 
been referred to the individuals to whom they related. Ten inquiries 
were made concerning the five Vacancies Reported which were pub- 
lished under key numbers. Information is not available concerning the 
number of placements attributable to Bulletin announcements. Infor- 
mation will be sought with regard to placements in the future. 


Correction 


In the section headed Amicus Briefs in the record of last April’s 
Council meeting as published in the Summer issue of the Bulletin (Vol. 
42, p. 359), the statement is attributed to Professor Chester H. Cable 
of Wayne University, who discussed this subject with the Council, “that 
certain chapters of the Association in Michigan, particularly the Chap- 
ter at Wayne University, had opposed enactment of the Communist 
Control Act” in that State. This statement is in error because of con- 
fusion with a similar situation in another State. Actually, none of the 
Michigan chapters was aware of the pendency of the Communist Control 
Act, and no opposition to the Act prior to its adoption was expressed by 
any chapter. 


Editor’s Notes 


Tenure for the Underprivileged 


In an article in the July, 1956 Harper’s (“Will the Colleges Blow 
Their Tops?”), Peter F. Drucker supported the proposition that aca- 
demic life is less attractive to young teachers now than formerly, and 
discussed certain improvements that would make the academic profession 
more attractive. One of these is greater tenure security for young 
teachers. In many institutions, only full and associate professors have 
tenure; moreover, as Professor Drucker remarks, the assistant pro- 
fessor’s “chance of becoming an associate is one in four and then not 
until he is forty.” As we all know, some institutions go to the other 
extreme, and unwisely give tenure status to young people of two or 
three years’ experience; but the condition of which Professor Drucker 
complains prevails widely, and among some of the “better” institutions. 

It is doubtless true that one reason these institutions are “better’’ is 
that they screen carefully before they confer status. They ought to do 
so; this Association stands strongly in support of a sufficiently long 
period of probation, with close supervision meanwhile by experienced 
colleagues, frequent evaluation of the young teacher’s work, and frank 
discussion with him concerning his professional prospects. The objec- 
tion is not to screening, but to the kind of screen. The prime condition 
for tenure should be, not promotion to higher rank, but simply service 
of sufficient length, of whatever standard of excellence the institution 
may consider appropriate in a given situation. The 1940 Statement of 
Principles does not associate tenure with rank, nor is it morally defensible 
that a man or woman of proved competence should have to wait for 
tenure on the happy accident of death in the superior ranks. Security of 
tenure and opportunity for promotion are two different things, and their 
confusion has been and is the cause of much injustice. 

Insecurity of tenure is not only the nightmare of instructors; in 
many institutions, assistant professors also are kept without tenure, 
while competing among themselves for promotion to a limited number 
of associate professorships. This is the “up or out” system—one up and 
three out, according to Professor Drucker. When the choice of one out 
of three is made, it is not necessarily because the one is assuredly better 
than the three; there may be little to choose, or there may be a balance 
of various merits ; promotion may be due to chance, personal relations, or 
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mere successful adjustment to—in Professor Drucker’s phrase—“pres- 
sure for intellectual over-specialization.” It is understandable, but not 
commendable, that a financially favored and prestigious institution might 
be inclined thus to take advantage of its superior competitive position ; 
any system which has the effect of denying status to a highly trained and 
competent man until he is forty years old is ultimately bad for the aca- 
demic profession and for higher education. 

In fact, ultimately is likely to be soon. On every side arises the 
question, “Where are our college teachers coming from?” Where they 
are going to Professor Drucker makes clear enough—he cites the cases 
of six young teachers of his personal acquaintance who decided last year 
that they could not afford to continue to teach, and with his help got 
jobs “outside.” This merely points up a commonplace of current 
knowledge. 

Tenure is, fortunately, an area in which the academic profession 
itself can act to improve itself. Without waiting on legislatures and 
boards (as they must concerning such matters as salaries and “fringe 
benefits”), the senior members of the profession can immediately cor- 
rect, in their own institutions, the inequity of a probationary period 
unduly prolonged and made unpredictably contingent on the occurrence 
of a vacancy in the higher ranks. The 1940 Statement of Principles 
shows the way—the dissociation of tenure from rank and the definition 
of the probationary period as not more than seven years—and not much 
less. Justice in granting tenure in the lower ranks is not the only thing 
needed to attract and retain excellent young people, but it is close to first 
in importance. 


Editorial Responsibility 


Lapsing into solemnity, we ventured certain comments in the 
Summer issue, the gist of which was that “as long as the Annual Meeting 
consists of a small fraction of the membership, or of delegates from a 
minority of the chapters, an increase in its constitutional powers is 
questionable policy.” We also noted the difficulty a large assemblage 
finds in transacting its business with due deliberation in a two-day 
session ; gave a cheer for the Council; and concluded that any proposed 
changes should demonstrably advance the purposes for which the As- 
sociation exists. 

The Editor realized that some readers might disagree with one or 
more of his dicta, but he did not anticipate that any would question (as 
two did) whether the Editor’s Notes speak for the Association, the 
Council, the Central Office, or merely the Editor. The Editor views his 
privilege of speaking his mind once a quarter as a special reward for 
reading proof and conscientiously inserting commas in committee reports. 
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He is on speaking terms with the Associate Editor, not to mention the 
General Secretary and the other staff members; but the Editor alone is 
responsible for the Editor’s Notes, and expresses no views but his own. 
He expects to react decently if, at any time, an appreciable number of 
readers feel that he has abused his privilege. 


One Word More on the Annual Meeting 


At the Saint Louis meeting, several speakers began: “I am in- 
structed by my chapter [or state conference] to oppose... .” No doubt 
they felt that this preamble gave weight to their utterances. It is indeed 
an excellent thing that chapters, and state and area conferences, should 
discuss all important matters in advance, and that these prior dis- 
cussions should be ringing in the ears of those who attend the Annual 
Meeting. There is, however, an ominous finality about the “I am in- 
structed” formula. On many questions, there is need for full debate at 


the level of final decision. Obviously, to the extent that delegates are 
specifically instructed, and hence are prevented from adjusting their 
views and making concessions, their legislative decisions cannot rest 
on meaningful deliberation at the Annual Meeting; a meeting composed 
only of instructed delegates would be little more than an expensive 
device for polling the chapters. There is now full debate in the Council. 
Those who would enlarge the legislative powers of the Annual Meeting, 
and would at the same time advance the “delegate” concept, should be 
aware of a threat to freedom of debate and decision if this concept should 
be widely taken to imply the instruction of delegates. 


Granted with Pleasure 

Further permissions to republish or duplicate Bulletin material: 
N. Vakar’s “Teaching Russian Civilization” (Winter, 1948); William 
Kosta’s “ ‘Academic Freedom’ Opened My Eyes” (Summer, 1954) ; 
Guy Stanton Ford’s “Teacher and Taught” (Summer, 1955) ; Franklyn 
S. Haiman’s “A New Look at the New Conservatism” (Autumn, 1955). 


Hic et ille 


Notation on a returned statement of dues: 


This organization is useless except as a trade union fighting for intellec- 
tual freedom—by all lawful means including the professional and social 
boycott. I am sick of the Mr. Chips tone of the Bulletin! Unless changes 
are made, you can count me out. 


Letter to the General Secretary: 


I write to say how pleased I am with the results which my announce- 
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ment in the Appointments Wanted section of the Bulletin is producing. 
In less than two months you have been able to send me twelve replies. 
This is indeed the way to render service. 


Humanology 


Some one in the Midwest has sent us four “tentative ad copies” — 
i.e., variant texts for an advertisement possibly to be placed in the 
Bulletin; with a covering letter which contains the following statement: 


If you do not care for my ads, “dollars to doughnuts” that you would 
not have the guts to give me your REASONS! 


One of the advertising texts reads as follows: 


COULD you be happier and more content if you could live in a world 
without wars, crime waves, poverty, unemployment and other ills? If 
so, investigate Progressive Humanology—the world’s greatest religion. 
Circular free. 


We owe the sender a doughnut. 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration 


The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission is pre- 
paring a guide to 1956 Woodrow Wilson literature, and is creating a 
special collection of the more significant portions of that literature. The 
Commission has requested us to notify Bulletin readers that it will 
appreciate information about Woodrow Wilson material published in 
1956, and unpublished papers and sermons bearing on Wilson, with 
copies, if possible. The Commission also seeks information (dates and 
places, contents, sponsors, participants, attendants) concerning programs 
and activities relating to the Woodrow Wilson Centennial—lectures, 
forums, musical or dramatic presentations, library or school exhibits; 
newspaper accounts will be especially helpful. Address: The Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission, Interior Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Correction 


Through editorial inadvertence in the Summer issue, nominations 
in the supplementary list (pages 416-418) were not included in the totals 
on page 411. These should be, respectively, 743 and 12, instead of 
610 and 9. 
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M embership 


Membership in the American Association of University Professors 
is open by nomination and election to teachers and research workers on 
the faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the lists of 
the established regional or professional accrediting agencies, subject to 
modification by action of the Association), and to present or recent grad- 
uate students of those institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate nomination form, 
have it signed by an already Active member, and send it to the Central 


Office. When eligibility has been established there, the nominee’s name - 


is published in the next issue of the quarterly Bulletin, and, barring a 
sustained protest from the membership, his election to membership by 
the Committee on Admission of Members takes place about six weeks 
after such publication. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar year 
(January 1 through December 31). The membership of nominees 
whose names are published in the Spring or Summer issue of the 
Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The 
membership of nominees whose names are published in the Autumn or 
Winter issues of the Bulletin becomes effective as of January 1 of the 
following year unless the nominee requests that his membership be- 
come effective as of January 1 of the current year. 


Classes of Membership 


Membership by Nomination and Election 

Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at least 
a one-year appointment to a position of at least half-time teaching 
and/or research, with the rank of instructor or its equivalent or higher 
or other acceptable evidence of faculty status, in an approved institu- 
tion (one on the lists of the established regional or professional accredit- 
ing associations subject to modification by the Association). Annual 
dues are $7.50. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, or within 
the past five years has been, doing graduate work in an approved insti- 
tution. Annual dues are $3.00. One may not become a Junior member 
if he is also eligible for Active membership, and a Junior member must 
be transferred to Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic work 
becomes primarily administrative must be transferred to Associate 
membership, a relatively inactive status. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position of teach- 
ing or research may, at his own request, be transferred to Emeritus 
membership, which is exempt from dues. An Emeritus member may 
continue to receive the Bulletin at the special rate of $1.00 a year. 


Continuing Membership 


Once elected, a member may change his occupation or transfer to 
an institution not on the Association’s approved list without affecting 
his eligibility for continuance of membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


One who chooses to have his membership temporarily suspended 
or permanently terminated must send written notice to the Central 
Office of his wish. In the absence of such notice, he is carried in the 
membership files for one calendar year, during which he receives the 
Bulletin and incurs an obligation to pay dues. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has lapsed 
should not go through the processes of nomination and election again, 
but should write to the Central Office asking to be reinstated. The only 
requirement for reinstatement beyond such a request is the payment 
of any dues (never more than one year’s assessment) owing at the 
time membership was terminated. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 341 nominations for Active membership and 20 
nominations for Junior membership are published as provided in the 
Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations may be ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary of the Association, who will, in turn, 
transmit them for the consideration of the Committee on Admission of 
Members. The Council of the Association has ruled that the primary 
purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the attention of 
the Committee on Admission of Members questions concerning the 
technical eligibility of nominees for membership as provided in the 
Constitution of the Association. To be considered, such protests must 
be filed with the General Secretary within thirty days after this 
publication. 
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Active 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Arkansas, Elaine H. Shannon, 
Oliver T. Shannon; Alabama State College, William C. Perkins; University of 
Alabama, S. Grady Fullerton, Jr.; Albion College, Charles L. Swan; Alfred 
University, Robert T. White; American International College, Albert Christo- 
pher; American University, Martha C. Bradley, Hugh L. Elbot, Ernest Rubin; 
American University of Beirut, Edward S. Kennedy; Anderson College and 
Theological Seminary, Robert Brupbacher, Jr., John A. Buehler, Vila Deubach, 
Lewis A. Hennigar, Zylpha D. Hurlbut, Robert A. Nicholson; Arizona State 
College (Tempe), Ronald R. Clothier, Arthur E. Dammann, Roy M. Johnson; 
University of Arizona, Mary L. Blakeley, Regina E. Chadwick. 

Baker University, Sherman M. Stanage; Berea College, Donald C. Hester, 
Klara G. Porter; Boise Junior College, Vina J. Bushby; Bradley University, 
William D. S. Witte; Brooklyn College, Oscar B. Goodman, Curran L. Jones, 
Livio C. Stecchini; Brown University, H. Glenn Brown; Buena Vista College, 
F. Merle Sandy; University of Buffalo, Robert H. Rossberg; Butler University, 
Christo T. Mocas. 

California State Polytechnic College, Mary E. Maw, Kenneth E. Young; 
University of California, Clinton E. Ballou; Canisius College, Mary A. Blume- 
rick, Dorothy M. Cole, Katherine P. Treanor; Case Institute of Technology, 
Gustav Kuerti; University of Chicago, Charles E. Bidwell, James I. Gilbert, 
Howard Stein; The City College, John D. Yohannan; Claremont Graduate 
School, Verne Grant; University of Colorado, Harry Bender, Robert L. Gasser, 
Otis Lipstreu; Columbia University, Abraham P. Hillman, Polykarp Kusch, 
Miriam McCaffery; University of Connecticut, Fredrika H. Kilbourn; The 
Cooper Union, Nathan Newman; Cornell College, Julian Bern. 

Davis and Elkins College, Clarice Wills; University of Delaware, Robert 
M. Lauer; De Paul University, Gus Economos; Duke University, Elizabeth 
Moses; Duquesne University, Andrew J. Glaid. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Stanislaw H. Wajda; Fisk University, Edward 
Pessen; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Carrie G. Bentley; 
University of Florida, Marguerite O. Crowe, Julian M. Granberry, Shaw E. 
Grigsby, Kathleen McCutchen, Axel Meyer, Katherine Schaeffer, Dorothy M. 
Smith. 

Gannon College, Herbert Holzen; George Washington University, Carol R. 
St. Cyr; University of Georgia, James E. Greene, Sr.; Goucher College, Brooke 
Peirce; Grambling College, ©. Charles Nix; Grinnell College, Velma B. Hiser, 
Edward G. Luck, William S. Vanderpool, Jr. 

Hamilton College, Kai Nielsen; Hampton Institute, Andrew S. Hsu; 
Hartwick College, John D. Decker, Everal J. Smith; Hiram College, Ernest 
Katz; Hope College, Philip G. Crook; University of Houston, Warren A. Rees. 

Southern Illinois University, Edra Tweedy Bricker, Loraine Waters; 
University of Illinois (School of Medicine), Milton B. Engel; Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Otto W. Walter; Indiana State Teachers College, Ruby J. East; 
Indiana University, Ray L. Heffner, Jr., Emil Rinsch; Iowa State College, 
Joe M. Bohlen, Lloyd Young; Ithaca College, John Howland, Joseph Tague, 
Arnold Wilhelm. ‘ 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, James Brown; Johns Hopkins 
University, Robert S. Ayre, Barton Childs, Nathan O. Kaplan, Alvin Nason, 
Ronald M. Wood; Johnson C. Smith University, Stephen Klepka, James R. Law; 
Juilliard School of Music, Herbert Strauss. 
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Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburgh), B. Davis Warren; University 
of Kansas, Kenneth Kofmehl, John D. Roberts, Jr.; University of Kentucky, 
William A. Seay; Kenyon College, Stuart B. Elliott. 

Lake Erie College, Clyde W. Blakeley, Harold Fink, William R. Martin, 
Catherine F. Shaw; Lincoln University (Missouri), Albert P. Marshall; Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania), Leroy Johnson; Long Island University, John Gray, 
John R. Hamilton; Los Angeles City College, Joseph E. Hearn, Tedd D. Woods ; 
Los Angeles State College, Wesley O. Griesel, Katherine Sistrom; North- 
western State College of Louisiana, H. W. Ibser; University of Louisville, 
Leonard Leight, Herbert T. Ransdell, Jr.; Loyola College (Maryland), Nicholas 
Varga; Loyola University (Illinois), John L. Fitzgerald; Loyola University of 
Los Angeles, John Boles; Luther College, Leslie G. Rude. 

MacMurray College for Women, Lois M. Harder; Marshall College, Mahlon 
3rown; Maryland State Teachers College (Towson), David L. Cornthwaite, 
Paul E. Desautels, Frank A. Mann; University of Maryland (Maryland State 
College), Monticello J. Howell; Miami University, Erna Barschak; University 
of Miami, Doris G. Lynch; Central Michigan College, Frank H. Myers; 
Eastern Michigan College, Margaret M. Robinson; Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Howard W. King; University of Michigan, Robert 
Iglehart; Mississippi Southern College, Joseph Huck, Charles Moorman; Central 
Missouri State College, Leslie Anders, Averyl Bishop, James Comer, Joel J. 
Dauten, Thomas R. Gaines, John J. Heytman, Perry McCandless, Viola Parvin, 
Robert Rogan, Evelyn W. Runyon, John L. Schmidt, Catherine F. Titus; 
Montana State University, George B. Heliker; Montgomery Junior College, 
Ruth J. Smock; Murray State College, Roman Prydatkevytch. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru), Robert W. Delaney; University 
of Nebraska, Michael G. Boosalis, Harold W. Chapman; New Haven State 
Teachers College, Stanley Bleifeld, Irma Pelz; College of New Rochelle, 
John F. Bannan; State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Farmingdale, Alfred Flanter, H. W. Hickish; Teachers College at 
Oneonta, Joyce Hammond, Vladimir deLissovoy. 

New York University, Jose Lopez-Rey; University of North Carolina, 
Sidney S. Chipman; Northeastern University, Raymond E. Blois, Stephen S. 
Winter; University of Notre Dame, John L. O'Donnell; Occidental College, 
David F. Ferris; Ohio State University, Joseph E. Varner; University of 
Oklahoma, Francis S. Kelly, Marion C. Phillips, Gerald A. Porter. 

Pan American College, James C. Harvey, Sam B. Southwell; Parsons 
College, Paul B. Selz; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Clarion), Donald 
R. Predmore; University of Pennsylvania, Max E. Caspari, James E. Eckenhoff, 
Horatio T. Enterline, Margaret A. Fraser, Abraham Klein, Wallace W. McCrory, 
Thomas H. Wood; Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, J. Alfred McCauslin; 
Pratt Institute, Mary Louise Fritchman; Princeton University, Heinrich D. 
Holland, Stanley J. Stein; University of Puerto Rico, Fernando Gonzalez- 
Mandry, Graciela Navarro; College of Puget Sound, Lucille I. Johnson; Purdue 
University, Joseph E. Adney, Jr., Jean Arrasmith, Rose Krog, Paul Million, 
Thomas R. Nunn, Jo Ann Price, Abbie Rutledge. 

Queens College (New York), Norbert R. Rodeman. 

Robert College, David Merriell, Francis M. Potts, Hilary Sumner-Boyd, 
Philip Ullyott; University of Rochester, Norman G. Gunderson, Shinya Inoué, 
Roberta A. E. Johnson, Josef M. Kellinger, Robert MacDowell; Russell Sage 
College, Ethel S. Morrison; Rutgers University, Jean L. Burton, Guido A. 
Guarino, Carlene Hillman, Florence H. Lee, Eleanor J. Webber. 
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Sacramento State College, Lucie T. Horner; St. Joseph College (Connecti- 
cut), Jean E. Van Raalte; St. Mary’s College (Indiana), Margaret Buschor; 
San Diego State College, Graydon K. Anderson, Bernard C. Kirby, William A. 
Perkins; Sarah Lawrence College, Rudolf Arnheim, Mary R. Osborne, Ermine 
Stone; South Dakota State College, Anthony L. Pavlick; Southern State 
College, George W. Harrod; Stanford University, Malcolm Goldstein; Swarth- 
more College, William H. Brown, Jr., William C. Denison, Lewis H. Elverson, 
Frederic J. Grover, Peter Madison, Allen Parducci, Garwood M. Rodgers, 
Jeanne Theis; Syracuse University, Wilbert J. Dipboye, Bruce Gilchrist, Robert 
S. Laubach, Joy M. Neale. 

University of Tampa, Robert E. Dahm; Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Michael V. Krenitsky; West Texas State College, Donald W. Tinkle; 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, Thomas L. Brasher; University of 
Texas, Lennart L. Kopra, Isaac F. Roebuck, Jr.; University of Texas (Medical 
Branch), David R. Celander; Transylvania College, Lucille G. Sharpton; 
Trinity College (Connecticut), Roy A. Dath, Daniel E. Jessee, Karl Kurth, Jr.; 
Tusculum College, Arnold Van Pelt, Jr. 

Villanova University, Henry B. Cushing, Donald Schwartz; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Luther K. Brice, Jr.. Bruce W. Nelson, Jack Vanderryn; 
University of Virginia, Raymond C. Bice, Jr.. Eugene D. Brand, Glassell S. 
Fitz-Hugh, Thomas R. Johns, II, Walter Koltun, Morris S. McKeehan, Ernest 
C. Mead, Jr., Richard S. Mitchell, Eugene J. Robinson, Harry Tucker, Jr. 

Wake Forest College, Martin Netsky; Washburn University of Topeka, 
Lloyd J. Lowe; Western Washington College of Education, Donald D. MacPhail, 
August C. Radke; Washington and Jefferson College, Donald R. Laing, Jr., 
David S. Mooney, Paul W. Sutton, Jr.; State College of Washington, Walde- 
mar M. Walter; Washington University, Ronald F. Reid; University of Wash- 
ington, Herbert J. Ellison, Isaac Halpern; Wayne University, Armand L. De 
Gaetano, Edward Rosenbaum, Harold L. Sheppard; Wellesley College, 
Marguerite Iknayan, Emanuel D. Rudolph; Wells College, Susan Duckworth, 
Marilyn S. Meyer; Willamette University, Orcutt W. Frost; Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Harriet I. Patterson, Edward J. Requardt, Betty R. Tipton, 
C. Francis Willey; University of Wisconsin, Paul W. Gauger, Alfred Kadushin: 
Wittenberg College, James W. Wolfenden. 

Xavier University (New Orleans), Marie E. Broghammer. 


Junior 


American University, Kenneth R. Strawberry; Cornell University, Stanley 
Coopersmith; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Charles Esterhammer, Irwin 
Gold; State University of Iowa, Byron C. Kluss; New York University, Leland 
P. Bechtel; University of Notre Dame, Robert F. Dunn; University of Oklahoma, 
Orville E. Jones, Edward Trive; University of Pennsylvania, Martin Kanes, 
Simon D. Messing, Robert E. Quigley; Purdue University, George Seidel: 
University of Washington, Helmut W. Bonheim; Not in Accredited Institu- 
tional Connection, Jon P. O'Donnell (M.A., Johns Hopkins University), Silver 
Spring, Maryland; Helen S. Walther (Graduate work, Long Beach State 
College), Brea, California. 


Supplementary List of Nominations 


The preceding list contains 298 nominations for Active membership 
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and 16 nominations for Junior membership. The following 43 nomina- 
tions for Active membership and 4 nominations for Junior membership 
were received too late for inclusion in the preceding list. The combined 
lists total 341 and 20, as previously stated. 


American University, Irma E. Hochstein, Vladimir Katkoff, Stanley I. 
Posner; Army Language School, Joseph Kasparek. 

Brenau College, Howard Putnam. 

Delaware State College, Carl De Zemenszky, Elonnie J. Josey. 

Elmira College, Alfred J. Smith; Emmanuel Missionary College, Irvin G. 
Althage. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Irene V. Mandexter, Julia 
M. Martin. 

George Washington University, Robert Hamilton Moore; Golden Gate 
College, Frederick J. Feied. 

Southern Illinois University, Joyce L. Konzelman; University of Illinois, 
John B. Sirich; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Joseph W. Viviano, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Gertrude E. Voelker. 

La Salle College, Joseph C. Mihalich; Long Island University, Boleslaw 
Ludwik Dunicz. 

University of Maryland (Maryland State College), Amos P. Kennedy; 
Southwest Missouri State College, F. Bion McCurry, Clara B. Merrifield, Rose- 
mary T. Williams. 

College of New Rochelle, Joseph E. Cunneen, Eugene Fontinell. State Uni- 
versity of New York—Down State Medical Center, Bernard L. Mirkin. 

Oregon State College of Education, Jack V. Edling, Lloyd K. Johnson. 

Pennsylvania State University, Richard W. Smith; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Covey T. Oliver; University of Pittsburgh, Lorena A. Garloch, Harriet 
Laubach, H. Jerome Zoffer; College of Puget Sound, A. Kingsley Weatherhead. 

University of Rhode Island, Raymond C. Kenney. 

Sacramento State College, L. Paul Saettler; Shepherd College, Inez Riggs 

Tusculum College, Carl E. Walker. 

Upper Iowa University, Melvin Howards. 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Mertelle G. Larcomb, Helen C. Sill: 
University of Wisconsin, Abner Brodie; University of Wyoming, Melvin Orth 


Junior 


University of Illinois (Navy Pier), F. Gaylord Cox; Ohio State University, 
John W. Hudson; University of Wisconsin, Gerald L. O'Grady; Not in 


Accredited Institutional Connection, John L. Cogdill (Ph.D., University of 
Denver), Goodwell, Oklahoma. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 740 Active and 12 Junior Members. 
These include those nominations published in the Summer, 1956 Bulletin, 
with the exception of 3 who have withdrawn their nominations. 


uw 


Membership 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Chico State College, William E. Rutherford; Long Beach State College, 
Kenn Glenn; Maryland State Teachers College (Bowie), Anna J. Steen; Miami 
University, Arch M. Stockard; University of Michigan, John V. Hagopian; 
University of Nebraska, Wilma Isenberger; Pennsylvania State University, Mary 
Alice Hubert; University of South Carolina, Joseph Margolis; U. S. Air Force 
Institute of Technology, Robert G. Cook. 


— | 
| 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of aca- 
demic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and expressions 
of personal preference in these notices are published as submitted. It is 
optional with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to one free announcement of 
his availability, not to exceed 100 words or 10 printed lines, during each 
volume-year, subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of 50 
cents a line. Non-members may also insert announcements at the same 
rate for each insertion. There is a charge of $1.00 for each cross-refer- 
ence. There is no charge to institutions of higher learning for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers 
should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forwarding to the 
persons concerned, a separate letter for each person. Address in care of 
the General Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Assistant professor level, small Eastern liberal arts college with 
vigorous faculty and high standards. Prefer person able to participate in a 
freshman level social science general education course. Salary $5300 up for 
nine-month year. One position available September, 1956 and one September, 
1957. V 1370 

Industrial Relations Research: Opportunity for man or woman with Ph.D. or 
Master’s degree plus experience to develop an industrial relations research pro- 
gram for a Midwest state university. Academic appointment as research assist- 
ant or associate, depending on qualifications. Starting salary $4000 to $6000 for 
eleven months. Group insurance and TIAA retirement program. Inquiries 
invited. V 1371 

Mathematics: The Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, has vacancies in the Department of Mathematics. Most of 
the work is at advanced undergraduate and graduate level. Employment will be 
effected in accordance with Civil Service regulations. Grade levels available are : 
GS-9 ($5400), instructor; GS-11 ($6390), assistant professor; and GS-12 
($7570), associate professor. Applications should be made on Standard Form 
57, available at any Post Office, or by letter to Head of the Department of 
Mathematics. Resident College, Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. : 


Physics: Associate professor with Ph.D. in physics and at least 7 years of college 
teaching experience. Salary $6000 for 9 months, plus $1500 for the summer 
session of 9 weeks. Summer work will probably be available two summers out 
of every three. Start September 1, 1957. H. E. Ruff, Head, Department of 
Physics, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. 
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Economics: Professorship, Southeastern women’s college, around February 1, 1957: 
doctorate necessary. Address department head, (Miss) E. S. Covington, Salem 


College, Winston-Salem, N. C 


Positions in the U.S. O fice of Education 


Education Division, U. S. Office of Education, in 
(2) State and Regional Organization, GS-14; 
4; (4) Humanities, GS-13; (5) Physical Plant, 
$10,320; GS-13, $8,990; salary increases it 
ialists will engage in research anc 


rable experience, who have 


(1) Grad 
3 


1 
i 


1eld 


Positions wil 
le by 


will be mz 


ribed in his application form, 

iquiries as may be made regarding his 
Appointments are on probational and 

i year. Following 3 years 

career empl poi 

nt system. 

rd Form 5001-ABC may be obtained 
ne copy of each complete form should 

Servi -xaminers, Office of Education, Depart 
Velfare, Washington 25, D. C., not later than 


Appointees are 


Teachers Available 


Art: Man, with br 
and philosophy, 1 by extensive study and research at home and abroad, 
equivalent to th rate in either field. Professional practice includes mural 
painting (including fresco), stained glass, portraiture, engraving, and industrial il 
lustration. Numerous exhi , New York to California. Wide range in teach- 
ing and allied activities nplete reconstruction and development of a uni- 
versity art department; 2 fessor and art director for a number of years. 
Courses taught includ art, all aspects of drawing, painting in many 
media and all subjects isi and development of methods and 
materials, pictorial desig ls. Illustrated public lectures and 

demonstrations; gallery ex and n um visits. Brilliant in lecture room or 
studio. Also skilled in i rial methods. Progressive outlook, based 

P on comprehensive and critical grasp of tradition. Able to inspire students to 
excel themselves; responsible for training successful artists and teachers 
Knowledge of several languages, the Classics, literatures, etc. Expert in N. T 
Greek. Protestant. Excellent references. Now available. Color slides or 
samples of work on request A 6217 

Art: Man, 32, married, 2 children. 6 years’ teaching experience in both large 
Midwestern university and art museum. M.A., history of art and painting. 
Member of A.A.U.P., College Art Association of America, Midwestern College 
Art Conference. Active exhibiting painter in many regional and one-man shows. 
Awards in painting, drawing. Commercial art experience, published illustration, 
research in design theory. Desire assistant professorship in college or university 
art department. Emphasis on painting, drawing, design, crafts, theory, history of 
art. Available summer or fall, 1956 A 6218 


t academic and professional experience. Degrees in art 


_ 
a 
Specialist positions, Higher 7 
Education, GS-14 
and Mathematics, GS 
GS-13. Entrance salaries, GS-14, 
each through five 18-month peri 
ulting services, and must be persons of conside ID |@l 
responsible positions in their respective fields. 
~~ hl be filled by competitive Federal civil service procedure. Ratings 
Mithe Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners and will be based on 
the training and experience of eacl 
together with information received 
record. No written examination is 
career-conditional bases. The prob: 
of satisfactory service, appointee 
covered under Federal civil service 
For applications, Form SF-57 
from any first- or second-class post 
be sent to the Board of U. S. Civil 
ment of Health, Education, and \ 
October 1956. 
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English: Man, 40, veteran, married, child. B.A., Rochester; M.A., Columbia; 
Ph.D., Syracuse. 10 years’ college teaching. Specialties: Italian, French, and 
English Renaissance; 19th century American literature. Publications. Manu- 
script of book completed. Desire position in northeastern United States. A 6219 

English and/or American Civilization: Man, 43, married, 2 children, veteran. 
Ph.D. Associate professor, metropolitan university; 12 years’ college teaching 
of wide variety of courses from freshman composition to graduate seminars. 
Supervisor freshman composition, remedial English, and creative writing courses. 
Major field of study: American literature and civilization; 1 book, many 
articles and book reviews published. Active in own university affairs and in 
national professional societies, holding several elective offices and serving on 
various committees. Radio and public lecturing. Excellent references. A 6220 

French, Latin, Greek Languages and Literatures (including New Testament 
Greek): Man, 48, married. Teacher at undergraduate and graduate levels. 
Well-known scholar in fields of textual criticism, literary, historical and philo- 
sophical studies. Belgian by birth and education. Excellent references. Any 
location. A 6221 

German, Humanities, Philosophy: Man, 56, married. European background 
Ph.D., Dr.jur. Have held present position in well-known liberal arts college in 
the South for many years. Member of M.L.A., S.A.M.L.A., A.A.T.G. Research: 
modern literary criticism. Desire position in college or in university, preferably 
in liberal arts college. Available July, 1957. A 6222 


History: Man, 36, married, 1 son. Graduate studies: several European and 
American universities; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Training and experience 
in Modern European, Russian, Latin American, and Ancient history; social 
science. 5 years’ teaching experience, several years’ historical research in 
Europe. 3 books published, 1 in process; several articles, translations, editorial 
work. Fluency of 5 languages. Member of several professional societies. 
Excellent references. Desire permanent position. Available summer or Sep- 
tember, 1957. A 6223 

History and/or Political Science: Ph.D., Columbia, Phi Beta Kappa, Tau Kappa 
Alpha, Who’s Who in America, etc. Retired after 35 years’ teaching in two 
first-class colleges. 1955-56, Visiting Professor from the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation at an Eastern college. 1956-57, Visiting Professor at an Ohio college. 
450 major students in many walks of life and professions. Have taught all normal 
courses on the undergraduate level in American and European history and 
political science, except public administration. Have specialized for years in the 
introductory course for freshmen in the social sciences. Would like to teach by 
the year, semester, or quarter. Available September, 1957. A 6224 

Humanities, Philosophy, Italian (or Western) Civilization: Man, Ph.D., mature, 
years of European experience, available. A 6225 


International Relations of Europe, European Comparative Government, Political 
Theory: Doctoral dissertation in political theory; also experience in sociology. 
American and European experience. Man, Ph.D., mature, available. A 6226 

Italian and French: Woman. A.B., Barnard College. Dottore in Lettere, Uni- 
versity of Rome. Certificat, Institute de Phonetique, Sorbonne. Travelled and 
studied in Italy and France. Publications. 12 years’ teaching experience, both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. At present assistant professor; desire posi- 
tion as assistant or associate. Highest recommendations. Available fall of 
1956. A 6227 


Librarianship, English: Man, 35, married. Ph.D. in English, M.S. in librarian- 
ship. Several years’ college teaching experience in general literature and 
advanced courses. Present position: humanities librarian in an Eastern college, 
a position which involves also the teaching of bibliography and library research. 
Numerous publications, both in library and scholarly literary journals. Desire 
academic position which would best bring together this dual background, a 
teaching post either in a professional school of librarianship in a university, or 
in an English department which has need for a specialist in bibliography. 
Available February, 1957 or September, 1957. A 6228 


Mathematics: Man, 45. M.A., proximate Ph.D. 3 years’ university teaching ex- 
perience. Excellent references. Available June 1, 1957. A 6229 


— 
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Mathematics, English Literature, Philosophy: M.A., University of Oxford, 
England; 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate 
teaching in England and in U.S.A. Desire appointments for summer, 1957, and 
academic year 1957-58. A 6230 

Music: Man, 41. Ph.D. Composer, musicologist. 10 years’ college experience in 
teaching music history, harmony, composition, appreciation, etc. Works have 
been performed and published, both in this country and abroad. Several record- 
ings and commissions. 10 articles on subjects ranging from medieval to con- 
temporary music published in leading journals (Musical Quarterly, etc.). 
Member A.A.U.P., A.M.S., N.A.A.C.C., A.F.M. Listed in: Who’s Who m 
America, Grove’s, Baker’s (5th Edition), etc. A 6231 

Nurse: Woman, Ed.D. 13 years’ experience nursing service and education. Desire 
deanship or directorship, university school of nursing; prefer new or developing 
program. A 6232 

Physical Education: Man, 52, married, 2 children. Ph.D., New York University. 
27 years’ teaching experience in camps, private school, colleges, university, and 
national staff of American Red Cross. Have taught many major and minor 
courses in teacher training program. Coaching has produced All-American 
players. Present rank, professor. Desire summer position. A 6233 

Political Science: Man, married. B.A., M.A., A.M., Ph.D.; certificates, two 
foreign universities. Carnegie Fellow in International Law for study abroad. 
Member, United Nations Conference on International Organization, San Fran- 
cisco. Widely traveled in the Far East, Middle East, Europe, and Mexico. 
Listed in Who’s Who in America, Who Knows and What. Author and lecturer, 
special interest in United Nations. Experience as teacher and department head; 
4 years’ Federal Government administrative post; 2 years’ college dean. Member: 
A.S.LL., A.P.S.A., A.A.P.S.S., Pi Gamma Mu. Fields: international relations, 
international law, American foreign policy. Presently teaching. Interested in 
opportunity for greater service in teaching or administration. Prefer East. 
Available reasonable notice. A 6234 


Political Science: Man, 45. A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Columbia, LL.B. American 
government, public law and public administration; also international relations 
and modern political theory. At present preparing study of books under grant 
from Ford Foundation Fund. 12 years’ varied experience in major fields with 
Washington agencies, overseas, and as consultant and chief counsel to Congres- 
sional committees. Extensive participation in professional, civic, and community 
organizations. Have devoted over 2 years’ since 1950 to course planning, field 
strengthening, research, publishing book. Teaching experience. LCDR Naval 
Reserve (Ready). Available after January, 1957, or possibly sooner. Apt. 521, 
2500 Que Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Russian Studies and History: Man, 29, married, no children. Ph.D., University 
of Munich. Thesis written in German on basic problem of Church and State in 
Russia. Also fluent in Russian. 7 years’ residence in Switzerland and Germany. 
Curriculum vitae and references on request. Position at graduate school in the 
Northeast preferred. Available September, 1956. A 6235 

Sociology, Philosophy: Man, Ph.D., very experienced teacher; available for 
sociology and philosophy; also experienced in modern European history, inter- 
national relations, languages. A 6236 

Sociology, Political Theory: Man, Ph.D., interested in teacher education; 


naturalized American citizen; may also teach German. Interested in prospects. 
A 6237 


Late Addenda 


Music: Man, 32, married, 1 child. Composer and conductor. B.M., M.M. 3 years 
of university and college teaching experience in theory, music history, piano and 
organ, and humanities. Available after September 1, 1956. A 6238 

Principles of Economics, Economic Theory, Political Theory, Sociology: Man 
over 50, Ph.D., available as a teacher and (or) administrator. A 6239 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. the Association for Higher Education 
of the National Education Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp- 44-72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

University of California, Berkeley, California April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 64-66) 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, p. 75) 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 130-160) 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 81-83) 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 69-70) 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 77-78) 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri April, 1956 
(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 108-129) 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania April, 1956 


(Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pp. 79-80) 


Why pay more? 


Ir you are employed by a college, university or private 
school you are eligible for low-cost life insurance in TIAA. 

Term, Family Income, Ordinary Life and a wide variety 
of other plans are available at substantial savings. To get full details 
send us the coupon below. You'll receive premium rates and an easy- 
to-read booklet that will help you select the plan most suitable for 
your family’s needs. There is no obligation, of course. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) 
is a unique, nonprofit life insurance company established by Carnegie 
organizations in 1918 solely to serve the field of higher education. 
Assets now total more than $450,000,000. 


TIAA employs no agents —no one will call on you 
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booklet, Plan Your Life 
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EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


516 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, N. Y. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

(Astablished 1924) 
Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
PLAN assures discerning and 
prompt attention to the requests 
from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the 
university to the kindergarten level, 
for public and private schools, col- 
leges, and universities, for any 
branch of instruction or administra- 
tion, 


Miss Blanche Matthews 


Bducational Consultant 


Member National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies 


New England 
States 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 
INC. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Member of 
National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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The American Civil Liberties Union 


invites the college and university teachers of the United States to join in 
membership. 


The ACLU believes that the professional educational leadership of 
this country will find deeply rewarding both the Union’s presentation of 
information about civil liberties and the opportunity for active work in 
this area of democratic civilization. 


Substantively, the ACLU concerns itself with the preservation of civil liberties for 
everyone. 


1. Freedom of speech, association, and religion. Academic freedom. 


2. Justice under law. Academic due process. 
3. Equality. Non-discrimination in education. 


Organizationally, the ACLU offers: 


A membership of 38,000. 

A national organization. National Academic Freedom Committee. 
Affiliates in 20 states. Affiliate academic freedom committees. 
Cooperating attorneys throughout the United States. 


Publications: Annual Report, Civil Liberties (a monthly), special pamphlets 
in particular areas. 


ACLU members of the following categories receive crviL LIBERTIES each month (except July and 


August) and the Union's Annual Report on U.S. liberties; they are entitled to single copies of 
some 25 pamphlets on request: 


PARTICIPATING MEMBER 
COOPERATING MEMBER 50 
SUSTAINING MEMBER 


Associate Members, at $2, re- ee 


ceive CIVIL LIBERTIES and the AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
annual report. A weekly bul- | 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


letin is available, on request, The ACLU needs and welcomes the support of all | 
to members paying dues of $10 those—and only those—whose devotion to civil liberties 

or more. By joining the is not qualified by adherence to Communist, Fascist, | 
national ACLU you auto- KKK, or other totalitarian doctrine. | 
matically become a member of | 
any existing active local 

ACLU organization in your | 
area,* which will share in your | 


| 

| 

| 

Please enroll me as a NEW MEMBER of the ACLU. 

| 
dues, or of any new branch ‘| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Here is my $ membership contribution, fifty cents of 
which is for a one-year subscription to CIVIL LIBERTIES 

- PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
organized where you live. 
The more you give, the more 
your local receives. 


* Except in northern Cali- ADDRBBB. | 


fornia, where the local ACLU | 
maintains its membership sep- State 

arately. However, the national | 
this area. 


| 
1. 
2. 
3. 4 
4. 
IRTING MEMBER..........-.. $10 
RIBUTING MEMBER.......... $5 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, issued four times a year. $4.00. 


Liberal Education: Scholarship and Teaching—The Proceedings of the 42nd 
Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution 
(Bulletin, March 1956). $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington 6, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Macmillan Company, New York 134 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PERIODICALS WANTED 


Educational — Scholarly 
Medical & Scientific Journals 


High prices paid for your accumula- 
tions of periodicals ~SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—All languaces 


Send us your list of journals for sale and 
our best offer will follow promptly. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th Street, Dept. A New York 3, N. Y. 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889" 


| 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES | 


AND COLLEGES 


7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 


i. AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
4th Edition, 1956, $8.00 
The only descriptive directories of accredited higher in- 
stitutions in the United States are indispensable refer- 
ences for those concerned with higher education. 


Studies in Universities and World Affairs 
A New Series 


The University, the Citizen, and World Affairs 
By Cyrit O. HouLe anp CHarRLes A. NELSON 
An examination of successful practices in adult educa- 
tion. $3.00 
American College Life as Education in 
World Outlook 


By Howarp E. WILson 
Examines the many informal forces and influences of 
college life that condition the emotional and intellectual 
outlook of students toward world affairs. $3.50 
Foreign Students and Higher Education in the 
United States 
By Cora Du Bots 


An incisive analysis of the status, potentialities and 
problems of international educational exchange. $3.50 


Background for a National Scholarship Policy 
Basic data for those concerned with conserving and de- 
veloping high-level human talent. $1.50 
The Educational Record 
i A quarterly journal discussing administrative and cur- 
.’ ricular problems. $3.00 a year. 
Higher Education and National Affairs 


A bulletin reporting and interpreting significant national 
issues and congressional activities. $2.00 per year. 
Send Orders to Dept. P. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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